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PREFACE, 


There  are  many  ways  by  which  the  survivor 
may  place  on  record  his  regard  for  a  departed 
friend.  It  may  be  done  by  bidding  the  sculptor 
erect  the  costly  monument,  or  by  an  elaborate 
public  presentation  of  the  character  of  the  de- 
ceased, or  by  making  the  death  of  the  individual 
the  occasion  of  doing  good  to  others. 

The  former  of  these  modes  is  essentially  un- 
worthy the  design  of  private  friendship.  It  may 
have  its  uses,  as  when  a  hero  is  laid  to  his  rest 
by  the  nation  he  has  served.  But  when  the  heart 
would  pay  its  tribute,  it  has  little  to  do  with  mar- 
ble. In  the  second  of  these  ways  there  fe  more 
of  fitness,  more  of  appropriateness.  Yet  it  has 
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its  difficulties.  To  understand  the  character  of 
any  individual,  one  must  have  loved  him.  This 
is  a  truth  not  so  generally  appreciated  as  its 
importance  demands*  Nevertheless,  it  abides  ; 
alway  making  the  written  memoir  an  inadequate 
picture  to  another  of  an  interesting  person.  The 
third  is  the  nobler  testimony  of  friendship.  If, 
by  the  death  of  a  friend,  good  may  be  communi- 
cated to  those  he  has  left  behind,  the  spirit — 
probably  conscious,  to  some  extent,  of  things 
which  are  taking  place  on  earth— is  the  most 
gratified.  Indeed,  no  pleasure  could  attach  to 
an  inhabitant  of  yonder  better  world,  in  view 
of  the  respect  paid  to  the  remembrance  of  his 
earthly  life,  unless  this  idea  were  the  reigning  one. 
A  name,  as  that  term  is  ordinarily  used,  hath 
no  charms  for  such.  In  heaven  he  casteth  his 
crown  at  the  Saviour's  feet,  and  giveth  him  all 
the  glory.     So  would  he  have  it  done  on  earth. 

Impressed  with  these  sentiments,  the  following 
pages  are  offered,  as  a  hearty,  fervent  tribute  to 
one  the  author  well  knew  and  well  loved> 

Soon  after  the  decease  of  the  subject  of  this 
work,  a  great  number  of  interesting  letters,  left 


by  him,  and  other  papers  illustrative  of  his  cha- 
racter— -amounting  in  all  to  some  hundreds  of 
pages — were  placed  in  the  author's  hands.  From 
these  it  was  his  original  design  to  make  up  a  me- 
moir, after  the  usual  style  of  that  species  of  work ; 
simply  threading  them  together  with  enough  of 
his  own  comments  to  make  them  continuous  and 
regular.  But,  from  circumstances  not  in  place 
to  mention  here,  this  intention  was  not  carried 
into  effect,  nor  has  the  writer  been  able  earlier  to 
prepare  any  thing  in  the  room  of  it.  Subsequent 
reflection  has  led  to  the  conviction,  that  the  pre- 
sent form  in  which  this  tribute  is  offered,  is  the 
one  most  worthy  the  deceased. 

It  will  be  seen,  as  the  reader  proceeds,  that  but 
little,  very  little  use,  has  been  made  of  the  mate- 
rials adverted  to  ;  the  author  having  felt  it  proper 
to  exclude  every  thing  which  might  break  in 
upon  the  unity  of  the  design  which  he  had  laid 
out  for  his  guidance.  What  this  special  design 
was,  may  now  be  stated,  in  few  words. 

Looking  abroad,  over  the  surface  of  society,  it 
seemed  to  the  author  that  a  nobler  style  of  hu= 


man  character  than  is  usually  seen,  or  is  sought 
for  in  the  training  of  youth,  is  demanded.  The 
reasons  for  this  opinion  are  fully  given  in  the 
body  of  the  work,  and  need  not  be  mentioned 
here.  The  particular  form  in  which  this  im- 
provement of  character  seems  to  the  writer  as  so 
desirable,  is  in  respect  of  its  manliness.  This 
word  has  in  it  that  which  these  pages  would 
keep  uppermost.  To  this,  the  narrative,  the  de- 
scriptive, the  reasoning  parts,  will  all  tend. 

We  place  this  explanation  at  the  threshold, 
in  order  to  show  why  the  work  has  grown  to 
such  a  size,  and  why,  in  many  chapters,  even 
the  name  of  the  deceased  is  scarcely  mentioned. 
But  though  the  name  be  often  absent  from  the 
page,  the  memory  of  the  individual,  whom  we 
mourn,  is  present.  In  his  character,  in  his  per- 
son, in  all  his  outward  bearing,  he  was  the 
precise  type  of  the  kind  of  persons  called  for  by 
the  times  in  which  we  live,  and  which  we  ap- 
proach. The  single,  simple  idea  alluded  to, 
was  embodied  in  the  departed,  as  his  crowning 
beauty.     And  if  by  these  pages,   any  be  led 
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to  more  earnestly  ponder  the  main  theme,  we 
shall  be  well  satisfied  that  this  is  no  unworthy- 
tribute. 

A  subsequent  work,  adapted  to  the  juvenile 
reader,  may  be  prepared  by  the  author  from  th© 
materials  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 

January,  1840. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

The  difficulty  of  describing  a  beautiful  character. — A  blend- 
ing of  the  gentler  and  the  stronger  traits  necessary  in  the 
production  of  a  symmetrical  life. 

It  is  a  fact  universally  noticed  by  those  minds 
which  are  accustomed  to  analyze  their  sensations, 
that  those  persons  or  objects,  whence  they  have 
derived  the  greatest  pleasure,  are  ever  the  most 
difficult  to  describe  accurately  to  others.  The 
traveller,  as  he  pauses  upon  the  brow  of  the 
Athenian  hill,  to  gaze  at  the  Theseum  temple, 
that  gem  of  Grecian  art,  is  filled  with  deep 
emotions ;  and  yet  these  emotions  are  unsuscepti- 
ble of  even  an  ordinary  analysis.  Its  Parian 
purity  of  color,  its  stem  simplicity  of  outline,  its 
perfection  as  a  whole,  are  all  vividly  perceived 
by  the  refined  taste,  and  awaken  an  enjoyment  of 
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the  richest  kind.  And  yet  he  cannot  convey  to 
another's  bosom,  by  means  of  description,  that 
which  animated  his  own.  Indeed,  so  simple 
were  the  individual  features  that  constituted  the 
unique  and  impressive  whole,  that  the  pen  of  the 
best  writer  is  incompetent  to  do  the  full  work  the 
heart  desires.  The  philosophy  of  this  is,  that 
the  higher  order  of  beauty  in  nature  and  art  finds 
in  our  bosom  its  responsive  chords  so  deep  and 
so  seldom  vibrated,  as  to  render  us  unfamiliar  to 
them.  Language  seems  to  have  no  set  of  signs 
by  which  she  can  certainly  and  adequately  give 
utterance  to  these  sentiments. 

A  similar  feeling  comes  over  the  soul  occa- 
sionally, at  the  sweet  hour  of  early  evening. 
We  stand,  perhaps,  on  the  margin  of  a  noble 
river,  from  whose  placid  bosom  is  reflected  back, 
in  clear  and  vivid  outlines,  the  scenery  of  the 
opposite  shore.  Beneath  the  stream  seem  sleep- 
ing the  mirrored  trees,  the  mirrored  spires,  even 
the  minutest  shading  of  the  overhanging  objects. 
Canopying  all,  is  the  unclouded  firmamentj 
whose  blue  almost  melts  into  a  silvery  white,  by 
the  coming  of  the  full-orbed  moon,  which  will 
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speedily  take  her  station  in  the  heavens  as  queen 
of  night.  And  as  the  eye  glances  downward 
toward  the  horizon,  it  passes  through  the  thousand 
delicate  tints  which  the  sun  pencilled  as  he  sank 
to  rest.  All  animated  nature  seems  in  harmony 
with  the  external  world.  The  bird  sleeps  on  the 
unmoved  bough  ;  the  cattle  on  the  many  hills  re- 
cline in  silence ;  the  voice  of  the  blithesome 
youth  is  heard  not.  The  dew-laden  mignionette 
and  the  humble  lily  breathe  noiselessly  upon  the 
senses.  All,  all  is  serene,  is  still,  is  quiet.  Now 
comes  there  to  the  heart  a  tide  of  rich  enjoyment, 
which  the  gorgeous  and  glittering  in  all  the  do- 
main of  art  could  not  call  up.  The  soul  is 
ravished,  and  mellowed,  and  subdued.  Can 
language  so  present  to  another's  mind  this  scene, 
as  to  give  birth  to  similar  feelings  ?  No.  It  is 
impossible.  So  simple,  so  common  perhaps,  were 
its  elements,  that  the  unique  and  mute  whole 
were  necessary  to  this  end. 

It  is  thus  with  the  pure  taste  in  contemplating 
human  character.  We  say  the  pure  taste,  for 
this  faculty  or  sense  has  come  to  be  extensively 
perverted. 
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Stirring  incidents — usually  the  clap-trap  on 
life's  theatre — are  not  at  all  necessary  in  the 
production  of  a  beautiful  character.  Nor  are 
striking  and  bold  elements  desirable.  Of  a  re- 
ligious person  this  position  is  more  especially 
true.  It  is  the  harmonious  blending  of  the 
sweeter  and  gentler  with  the  sterner  qualities, 
which  constitutes  the  perfection  and  symmetry 
of  the  whole.  When,  these  are  united  in  an  in- 
dividual, he  may  then  be  said  to  "  adorn"  his 
profession  and  his  being.  Hence  the  following 
classification  of  the  desirable  elements  by  the 
master-writer  of  the  New  Testament :  "  Finally, 
brethren,"  says  St.  Paul,  "  whatsoever  things  are 
true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever 
things  are  just,  whatsoever  things,  are  pure,  what- 
soever things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are 
of  good  report ;  if  there  be  any  virtue,  if  there 
be  any  praise,  think  on  these  things." 

Not  only  did  the  brotherhood  of  the  apostles 
thus  write.  In  their  lives  were  found  this 
union  of  the  firm  with  the  gentle  character- 
istics. They  were  called  to  their  high  com- 
panionship, and  to  their  conspicuous  stations. 
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and  to  their  mighty  duties,  from  the  various 
walks  of  life,  and  at  different  ages.  Some  of 
them  had  been  bred  in  the  humbler  and  coarser 
callings,  and  left  these  at  high  manhood,  when 
the  habits  and  manners  were  fixed,  as  we  may- 
have  supposed.  They  came  to  their  new  work 
with  all  their  personal  peculiarities  and  preju- 
dices ;  and  it  was  some  time  after  their  open  at- 
tachment to  the  cause  of  Jesus,  that  they  were 
brought  into  a  calm  and  beautiful  discipline  ; 
into  the  harmoniousness  of  character  to  which 
we  refer.  But  as  the  true  faith  gained  its  higher 
triumphs  in  their  hearts,  the  less  desirable  fea- 
tures gave  place  to  those  referred  to  by  the 
apostle.  While  the  martyr-spirit  grew  stronger 
within  them,  the  gentleness  of  their  bearing  be- 
came more  gentle.  Loveliness  co-existed  with 
heroism.  Indeed,  so  fully  was  the  principle  of 
courtesy  developed  in  their  bosoms,  that  a  return 
to  the  common  apostolic  mode  of  salutation  would; 
now  be  deemed  offensive  and  fanatical.  *  Greet: 
ye  one  another  with  a  holy  kiss,"  would  now- 
sound  strangely,  as  a  postscript  from  an  abseni 
Christian  friend, 

3* 
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And  in  the  history  of  the  Divine  Redeemer, 
as  he  sojourned  among  men,  we  know  not 
which  to  admire  the  more — the  mightiness  of  the 
power  by  which  he  wrought  his  wondrous  mira- 
cles, or  the  simplicity  and  unobtrusiveness  by 
which  he  displayed  that  power.  The  natural- 
ness of  his  conduct,  so  to  express  it,  was  its 
crowning  beauty.  To  the  true  taste,  it  was  im- 
posing by  reason  of  its  sublime  simplicity.  In 
the  conceptions  we  form  of  that  Divine  Personage, 
as  aided  by  the  gospel  narrative,  this  feature 
stands  forth  with  marked  prominence.  Were 
this  absent,  the  picture  would  be  a  counterfeit 
presentment.  It  would  lack  its  drapery,  its 
coloring,  its  mellowness. 

In  the  work  on  which  we  have  now  entered, 
the  difficulty  of  description  greatly  embarrasses 
the  author.  There  was  a  richness,  a  beauty,  a 
symmetry  of  bearing,  in  the  subject  of  these 
pages,  that  no  writer  can  place  on  paper.  The 
memory  has  no  Daguerreotype  by  which  it  can 
seize  and  give  materiality  to  the  delicate  tracery 
of  an  exquisite  nature.  Hence  its  higher  beau- 
ties must  pass  onward  with  it  to  a  world  where 
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they  will  be  more  highly  appreciated  than  here. 
The  crowning  characteristic  of  him  of  whom  we 
write,  was  his  manliness.  This,  as  it  appeared 
in  the  boy.  and  no  doubt  would  have  been  nobly 
matured  in  the  man,  Fitzhugh — is  the  idea  which 
it  is  designed  to  keep  uppermost  in  the  succeeding 
pages.  This  is  our  main,  our  simple  purpose  ; 
to  which  our  efforts  shall  principally  tend.  The 
reasons  for  such  a  determination^  the  reader  will 
learn  as  he  proceeds. 


CHAPTER    II. 

The  Home  of  Fitzhugh.— His  early  love  of  the  Bible.— The 
Sabbath  at  Peterboro. — His  early  temperance  principles. — 
His  mental  powers.— His  espousal  of  the  cause  of  immediate 
emancipation.— Charles  Stuart. 

The  beloved  youth  of  whom  we  write,  was 
born  in  Peterboro,  Madison  county,  New- York, 
on  the  eighteenth  of  October,  1824.  His  death 
occurred  at  Utica,  in  the  same  state,  on  the  10th 
July,  1836. 

His  life  was  one  of  great  comforts  and  privi- 
leges. Truly  did  the  Hand  that  placed  him  on 
earth  for  a  brief  period,  cast  his  lot  most  pleasant- 
ly. In  the  sequestered  village  of  his  birth  there 
is  much  of  natural  beauty  ;  and  in  the  capacious 
dwelling  which  constitutes  the  manor-house  of 
extensive  family  domain,  the  charms  of  a  Chris- 
tian refinement  are  to  be  found.     This  was  a. 
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happy  home,  in  the  true  and  holier  meaning*  of 
that  sacred  word.  At  the  parental  fire-side  he 
early  learned  the  lessons  of  a  genuine  hospitality, 
and  of  a  manly,  ingenuous  courtesy.  He  saw 
the  rich  and  the  poor  alike  made  welcome  there  ; 
and  that  he  who  crossed  the  threshold  of  his 
home,  was  not  judged  of  by  his  coat,  or  his  creed, 
but  by  his  character  and  claims  as  a  brother  of 
the  race.  He  was  also  taught — as  will  be  more 
particularly  noticed  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  that 
property  should  be  used  as  we  travel  along  on 
life's  journey,  and  not  be  treasured  up  for  others 
to  spend  when  its  present  possessors  shall  have 
passed  off  the  stage.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
as  plainly  taught,  that  the  proper  using  of  the 
world  necessarily  implies  economy  and  simpli- 
city. But  we  cannot,  with  propriety,  enter  into 
a  detail  of  those  charms  which  made  his  home 
enjoyments  so  delightful.  Another  hand,  at 
another  day,  (far  distant  be  it,)  must  sketch  the 
history  of  those  who  called  him  their  son  and 
brother. 

While  as  yet  the  sweet  child  was  in  infancy, 
great  pains  were  taken  to  instruct  him  in  the 
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truths  of  the  Bible.  His  stammering,  baby  voice 
soon  learned  to  lisp  some  of  its  simpler  passages. 
And  as  the  morning  and  evening  returned,  he 
might  have  been  often  found  upon  his  knees,  in 
secret  prayer  to  Him  who  listeneth  alike  to  the 
voice  of  infancy  and  of  age.  Frequently  did 
those  who  loved  him,  retire  with  him  on  these 
occasions,  when  he  would  frequently  join  in  the 
supplications,  not  only  audibly,  but  with  remark- 
able propriety  of  sentiment  and  language. 

He  seemed  to  regard  the  inspired  Word  with 
peculiar  interest.  When  between  two  and  three 
years  old,  he  was  asked  where  God  lived,  to 
which  he  promptly  replied,  "  In  the  Bible." 
There  his  infant  consciousness  told  him  the  Spirit 
of  the  Eternal  was  to  be  found.  There,  he  felt 
that  the  mind  and  will  of  his  heavenly  Father 
were  made  known  ;  and  where  else  could  he  so 
beautifully  and  truly  determine  His  residence  1 

An  illustration  of  the  tenacity  with  which  his 
mind  held  the  simple  stories  of  the  sacred  page, 
is  remembered  of  him  when  he  was  but  four 
years  old.  His  father  carried  him  in  his  arms  on 
one  occasion — as  indeed  he  often  did — to  the 
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Sabbath  school.  Amongst  the  questions  put  to 
the  school  by  the  superintendent  was  this  :— 
' s  What  did  Peter  do  after  the  cock  crew  ?" 
The  reply  lingered,  till  at  length — "  he  Went  out 
and  wept  bitterly" — came  gushing  from  Fitz- 
hugh's  lips.  The  baby-melody  of  his  voice  ex- 
cited surprise,  and  all  eyes  were  at  once  turned 
toward  him.  Conscious  that  he  was  the  ob- 
served one  in  the  group,  his  face  became  suf- 
fused with  a  full  blush,  and  he  sought  to  cover 
it  with  his  hands.  His  modesty  was  keen  to 
perceive  that  he  had  placed  himself  in  an  un^ 
usual,  though  truly  it  was  a  beautiful,  position. 
This  little  incident  is  simply  one  of  the  many 
which  were  daily  observable,  as  showing  the 
early  hold  his  mind  had  of  the  Bible,  and  the  de- 
licacy of  his  feelings.  There  was  no  expression 
of  complacency  or  of  pride,  that  he  had  so 
promptly  answered  the  question  at  which  others 
for  a  moment  had  hesitated.  He  replied  from  the 
native  impulse  of  his  always  high-beating  heart ; 
and  he  as  quickly  and  instinctively  felt  to  shrink 
from  notice. 

He  was  early  observed  to  mark  Well  the  be^ 
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nign  and  sacred  institution  of  the  Lord's  day. 
And  well  he  might  have  perceived  its  beauty 
and  its  value  ;  for  within  his  paternal  enclosure 
it  was  always  welcomed,  as  among  God's  best 
gifts  to  man.  From  the  dawn  of  his  being,  he 
was  trained  in  the  true  philosophy  of  a  proper 
observance  of  the  day.  He  was  made  to  know, 
both  by  precept  and  example,  that  no  gloom,  no 
sadness,  no  constrained  formality,  is  desirable  in 
order  to  its  being  hallowed.  He  saw  that  those 
older  than  himself  in  the  family-circle,  deemed 
it  "of  all  the  days  the  best."  Is  was  made  an 
occasion  of  mental  and  moral  improvement,  and 
of  rest  from  care  and  toil.  The  hymn  of  praise 
went  up  from  every  voice  at  morning  and  even- 
ing ;  and  in  the  sweet  language  of  one  of  nature's 
sweetest  poets  : 

"  Then,  kneeling  down,  to  heaven's  eternal  King 
The  saint,  the  father,  and  the  husband  prays  j 
Hope  springs  exulting  on  triumphant  wing, 
That  thus  they  all  shall  meet  in  future  days; 
There  ever  bask  in  uncreated  rays, 
No  more  to  sigh,  nor  shed  the  bitter  tear 
Together  hymning  their  Creator's  praise, 
In  such  society,  yet  still  more  dear, 

"While  circling  time  moves  round  in  an  eternal  sphere." 
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With  joyful  step  the  household  repaired  to  the 
temple  of  God,  as  to  a  place  favored  from  on 
high.  As  a  privilege,  far  more  than  as  a  duty, 
they  "remembered  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it 
holy."  Well  will  it  be  for  the  land,  and  the  world, 
when  a  new  and  a  nobler  sentiment  on  this  sub- 
ject shall  pervade  society.  Rightly  viewed,  there 
should  be  no  gloom  in  the  keeping  of  the  day. 
Should  that  morning  bring  other  than  gladness 
with  it,  which  commemorates  the  resurrection  of 
Him  on  whom  the  hopes  of  the  world  repose  % 
Life,  and  joy,  and  song,  and  smiles,  well  become 
us  at  such  a  time.  To  such  a  theory,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  Fitzhngh  was  early  accus- 
tomed ;  and  among  the  scenes  of  earth  which  his 
memory  now  holds  most  precious,  those  of  the 
sacred  day  we  have  no  doubt  are  pre-eminent. 

From  his  birth,  this  beloved  boy  was  a  Re- 
chabite.  At  the  early  age  of  eight  or  nine, 
he  made  the  subject  of  temperance  a  favorite 
theme.  He  saw  the  evils  of  intemperance 
lying  all  around  him  on  his  brief  journey  thus 
far  through  life ;  and  as  unsophisticated  na- 
ture always  judges,  he  knew  that  such  fruit 
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dropped  from  a  tree  to  which  the  axe  should  be 
earnestly  applied,  and  root  and  branch  thereof 
be  destroyed.  There  was  no  cant,  no  lackadai- 
sical whining,  no  cold  and  heartless  calculation 
of  the  costs  and  losses  of  the  evil ;  but  an  appre- 
ciation of  its  mightiness,  because  it  made  the  tear 
of  sorrow  to  flow,  and  the  soul  to  sin  its  deadliest 
sins.  What  his  heart  espoused,  he  took  all  proper 
occasions  to  advocate  ;  and  often  in  little  circles 
of  his  companions,  at  the  age  of  ten  and  eleven, 
he  would  deliver  such  addresses  as  his  youthful 
powers  permitted.  As  a  specimen  of  his  style 
and  sentiment  at  such  times,  we  make  the  fol- 
lowing brief  extract  from  one  of  his  speeches,  if 
they  may  be  so  called  : 

"  I  now  rise,  dear  friends,"  said  he,  <l  to  address 
you  upon  the  great  and  important  subject  of 
temperance.  That  monster,  intemperance,  must 
must  be  laid  low,  before  the  cause  of  tempe- 
rance will  flourish.  Ardent  spirit  is  a  thing 
which  not  only  destroys  the  body,  but  the  soul. 
So,  dear  friends,  do  not  take  of  that  poison  ;  it  is 
soul-destroying.  The  reason  why  I  do  not  want 
you  to  taste  of  it,  is,  that  if  you  taste  it  once, 
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you  will  be  likely  to  taste  it  again,  and  by  de- 
grees you  will  get  to  be  a  vile  drunkard.  I  was 
going  to  say  beastly,  but  brutes  are  not  quite  so 
bad.  One  can  hardly  imagine  the  misery  which 
a  drunkard  brings  upon  his  family.  Go  past  his 
house  at  midnight :  the  husband  has  not  yet 
returned  from  the  grog-shop;  the  children  are 
half  starved  by  the  neglect  of  their  drunken 
father  ;  the  wife  is  groaning  beneath  the  burden 
of  her  husband's  wickedness.  Would  not  this 
be  a  heart-rending  scene  1  Yes,  it  would ;  and  so, 
dear  friends,  do  put  your  names  on  the  pledge." 

This,  be  it  observed,  is  the  unprompted,  spon- 
taneous appeal  of  a  boy  ten  or  eleven  years  old. 
Thus  early  he  made  it  a  part  of  his  daily  doings 
to  try  to  remove  the  wretchedness  which  sin 
places  in  the  pathway  of  man.  Had  he  lived, 
we  may  believe  that  his  manhood  powers  would 
have  nobly  advocated,  what  in  his  youth  he  so 
sincerely  and  ingenuously  loved.  A  great  many 
similar  instances  gem  the  current  of  his  brief 
history  on  earth ;  but  they  need  net  be  now 
noticed. 

In  the  native  powers  of  his  intellect,  Fitzhugh 
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occupied  a  high  position.  His  mind  was  rapid 
in  its  movements,  and  simple  and  clear  in  its  de- 
cisions. This  was  seen,  among  other  evidences, 
in  the  readiness  with  which  he  took  his  stand — ■ 
firmly,  and  not  to  be  shaken — on  the  doctrine  of 
man's  inalienable  rights  ;  as  involved  in  the 
question  of  emancipating  the  enslaved.  Circum- 
stances brought  this  great  subject  to  his  notice, 
before  his  honored  father  had  seen  fit  to  become 
what  is  called  an  abolitionist.  But  with  a  man- 
liness which  distinguished  the  lad,  he  weighed 
the  matter  in  his  own  scales  of  reason  and  hu- 
manity, and  found  that  slavery  was  "  wanting." 
He  listened  to  the  teaching  of  nature's  voice,  that 
voice  which  the  Almighty  hath  placed  in  every 
bosom,  and  which,  if  not  silenced  by  adventitious 
influences,  will  ever  speak  to  the  same  point,  to 
wit :  that  man  "■  is,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free." 
It  was  the  privilege  of  the  writer  of  these  pages  to 
have  almost  daily  intercourse  with  Fitzhugh  at 
the  period  in  which  his  mind  became  convinced 
on  this  subject,  and  he  well  remembers  the 
promptness  of  his  espousal  of  the  truth.  He  did 
not  arrive  at  his  abolitionism  by  the  persuasions 
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of  others,  or  by  the  discussions  he  daily  heard, 
so  much  as  by  his  own  reasoning.  In  this  he 
was  sustained  by  his  fervent  and  ingenuous  affec- 
tions. Had  he  lived  to  riper  years,  no  sophistry 
could  have  shaken  him  from  his  ground  of  de- 
fence for  the  slave,  because  his  warm  heart  had 
arguments  over  which  sophistry  has  no  power; 
He  came  to  the  cause  in  the  gush  of  loving  boy- 
hood, and  with  his  heart  and  head  enlisted  and 
convinced.  In  the  maturing  of  his  sentiments  on 
this  intensely  interesting  subject — interesting,  not 
because  it  involves  the  rights  and  hopes  of  the 
millions  of  the  enslaved,  simply,  but  that  it  is  the 
great  question  of  the  age — the  excellent  Charles 
Stuart*  had  much  influence.  He  saw  the  plastic 
state  of  the  lad's  mind,  and  in  his  own  peculiar 
and  heavenly  way,  he  plied  it  with  manly  argu- 
ments ;  though  these-  were  clothed  in  the  simple 
drapery  which  boyhood  could  understand.  His 
attachment  to  this  good;  man  was  ardent  and 
sincere.  It  endured  unto  the  end.  As  a  proof 
of  this,  the  sweet  boy,  while  on  his  death-bedy 

*  This  gentleman  is  well  known  as  an  indefatigable  laborer; 
in  the  cause  of  immediate  emancipation. 

4* 
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longed  to  see  him  with  intense  desire.  "I  would 
give  thousands  of  dollars,  if  I  had  them,"  said 
the  sinking  child,  but  a  few  hours  before  he 
closed  his  eyes  on  things  terrestrial,  "if  I  could  see 
Charles  Stuart."  It  may  be  considered  the  pre- 
judice of  partiality  if  the  author  should  say,  that 
he  thinks  he  sees  a  striking  resemblance  in  the 
character  of  Fitzhugh  to  that  of  the  noble  person 
above  named.  The  one  of  them,  it  is  true,  is  of 
matured  and  ripened  years  ;  he  has  almost  passed 
through  life's  pilgrimage,  and  may  soon  expect 
to  lay  off  the  harness  which  he  has  so  nobly 
worn  in  the  work  of  mercy  among  men. 
The  other  was  on  the  threshold  of  being,  and 
looked  forward  to  a  long  sojourn  below.  The 
one  had  toiled  beneath  the  tropic  sun  for  many 
wearisome  years  ;  and  when  honorably  dismissed 
from  his  military  profession  in  India,  he  gave 
himself  up,  with  no  diminution  of  toil,  to  succor 
the  distressed,  and  to  relieve  the  oppressed.  The 
other  had  scarcely  wandered  a  day's  journey  from 
the  home  of  his  childhood,  and  had  not  fully  en- 
tered upon  the  stern  and  sober  conflicts  of  the 
passing  life.    But  in  both,  the  same  generous, 
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manly,  spontaneous  sympathy  for  all  around, 
existed.  From  the  bosom  of  both  it  gushed, 
overflowing  and  perennial.  Indeed,  at  so  early 
an  age  did  the  principle  of  good  will  to  others 
take  a  prominence  in  the  youth's  character,  that 
for  several  years  his  friends  often  spoke  of  him 
under  the  name  of  u  Harley,"  a  most  interesting 
character,  as  is  known,  in  Mackenzie's  "Man  of 
Feeling."     But  we  digress.. 

The  powers  of  his  mind,  as  we  have  said,  were 
of  a  high  order.  His  imagination  was  vivid  and 
poetical.  While  in  the  earlier  portion  of  his 
short  life,  his  fancy  would  often  take  a  bold 
wing.  One  beautiful  night,  when  the  stars  shone 
forth  in  splendor,  his  father  called  his  attention 
to  them.  His  mind  was  keenly  alive  to  the  ra- 
diant glories  which  were  above,,  and  with  a  poet's 
enthusiasm,  he  exclaimed,  that  the  glittering 
gems  were  "  sprinkled  out  by  the  sun."  With 
regard  to  his  success  in  study  at  school,  it  may 
be  said,  that  his  powers  were  precisely  in  pro- 
portion to  his  willingness  to  apply  his  mind. 
He  could  take  any  station  he  wished  to  among 
his  fellows.    But  in  forming  an  estimate  of  a 
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person's  talents,  the  school-room  is  not  always 
the  best  place  to  gather  evidence.  The  ability  to 
commit  to  memory  a  given  lesson,  or  to  go  honor- 
ably through  with  the  customary  routine  of  the 
elass,  is,  in  itself,  no  particular  proof  of  the  pos- 
session or  want  of  talent,  or  of  the  higher  ele- 
ments of  character.  Some  of  the  veriest  block- 
heads in  community — men  who  have  no  ability 
to  grasp  with  manliness  and  vigor  the  various 
topics  that  came  before  them,  have  been  among 
the  most  respectable  at  school  and  college,  as  re- 
gards the  detail  of  duty  which  met  them  there.  It 
is  out  of  school  that  we  would  prefer  to  go,  to  gather 
evidence  of  the  mental  abilities.  At  the  fireside,  at 
the  way-side,  in  the  untrammelled  and  careless 
play  circle,  nature  tells  her  own  unsophisticated 
tale,  and  gives  out  her  secrets.  And  it  is  to  these 
places  that  we  would  go,  if  we  would  essay  to 
prejudge  what  the  boy  may  become  in  later  life. 
And  while  we  would  trace  the  true  character  of 
a  person  when  he  shall  have  passed  away  from 
the  busy  scenes  of  time,  we  would  wish  to  hear 
the  nature  that  is  in  him,  speaking  out  in  its  own 
tones,  whether  of  sorrow  or  gladness. 
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The  excellent  teacher  with  whom  Fitzhugh, 
spent  the  last  few  months  of  his  life,  not  only- 
loved  him  as  an  inmate  of  his  family,,  but  highly 
respected  him  as  a  pupil ;  and  fully  believes,  that 
had  he  reached  the  years  of  manhood,  he  would 
have  stood  in  an  elevated  position  as  respects 
mental  ability. 


CHAPTER    III. 

The  family  burial  place. — The  affection  of  time  and  of  immor- 
tality compared. 

Into  the  family  whence  was  taken  this  beau- 
tiful child,  death  had  often  come.  In  sight  from 
the  library  window  of  the  noble  paternal  man- 
sion, and  within  his  own  grounds,  the  father  has 
prepared  with  great  taste  a  family  burial  place. 
There  sweetly  sleep  five  of  his  little  flock  ;  all 
of  them  in  hope  of  a  joyful  resurrection.  One 
only  is  left  at  the  parental  hearth — an  amiable 
daughter,  of  whose  virtues  propriety  forbids  that 
we  give  expression  to  our  feelings. 

On  one  of  the  marble  stones  which  mark  the 
reposing  place  of  the  "  beloved  five,"  is  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  :  u  This  son  and  this  daughter 
died  too  young  to  have  names  on  earth,  but  not 
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too  young  to  have  names  '  written  in  heaven.'  " 

On  another  is  written  the  name  of  "  HENRY ;" 

and  on  the  third,  the  simple  word  "  NANNY,"  de^ 

notes  the  bed  where  sleeps  awhile  the  sweet  Ann, 

who  lived  to  be  about  five  years  old.    The  next  to 

these  is  the  grave  (alas !  do  we  write  the  word 

grave — we  cannot  realize  that  he  is  dead)  of  the 

beloved  object  of  this  tribute.     It  is  a  pure  white 

marble  slab,  with  no  other  inscription  on  it  than 

the  word 

FITZHUGH. 

Thus  frequently  were  the  parents  of  this  noble 
boy  called  to  lay  their  loved  ones  down  ;  to  bid 
them  farewell  on  earth,  no  more  to  see  them  until 
the  heavens  shall  be  no  more  ! 

Here  let  us  pause  for  a  little  ;  and  though  'the 
parents  be  still  living,  and  the  writer  seem  to 
rudely  draw  aside  the  veil  which  keeps  from 
public  gaze  the  sacred  privacy  of  the  family  cir- 
cle ;  make  a  few  brief  comments  on  the  feelings 
with  which  these  repeated  visitations  were  re- 
ceived by  them.  We  may  be  benefitted  by  it. 
Indeed,  we  cannot  avoid  this  digression,  and  lay 
claim  that  duty  is  fulfilled. 
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The  sorrow  of  these  parents  was  attempered  by 
hope  ;  hope  so  strong,  that  amid  tears  it  lit  up 
the  smile.  This  hope  pointed  the  bereaved  away 
from  the  ever-changing  relationships  of  time,  to 
the  permanent  ones  of  heaven.  It  is  true  that 
when  they  were  bending  over  the  corse  of  their 
beloved  boy,  to  imprint  upon  his  marble  brow 
the  last  kiss,  an  intensity  of  grief  pressed  in  upon 
their  hearts.  But  it  was  chastened,  and  subdued, 
and  even  made  sweet,  by  the  superabounding 
consolations  of  the  gospel.  Tender  though  the 
tie  was,  which  had  been  broken,  and  deeply  as 
had  their  bosoms  been  pierced,  a  stronger  than 
natural  love  prevailed,  and  made  the  visitation 
precious  as  ointment. 

We  say  a  stronger  than  natural  love  prevailed. 
That  there  is  a  stronger,  is  certain.  For  distinc- 
tion's sake,  we  might  not  improperly  denominate 
it  the  love  of  immortality.  This,  though  seem- 
ingly a  fanciful  discrimination,  is,  in  truth,  a 
philosophical  one.  While  the  affection  that  re- 
sults from  natural  ties  loses  its  peculiar  charac- 
teristics when  the  vestments  of  mortality  are  laid 
by,  the  love  to  which  we  have  just  referred 
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passes  at  death  to  a  region  where  it  shall  be  the 
more  rapidly  and  gloriously  developed.  None  of 
its  elements  are  lost  by  an  exchange  of  worlds. 
Having  existence  from  causes  into  which  the 
considerations  of  consanguinity  have  not  entered, 
it  cannot,  of  course,  be  painfully  affected  when 
it  shall  pass  where  natural  ties  are  known  no 
more  as  a  bond  of  union.  Herein  it  is  properly 
denominated  the  love  of  immortality. 

But  lest  we  be  misunderstood,  let  a  passing  tri- 
bute be  recorded  to  those  natural  affections  which 
are  the  sweet  cement  of  earthly  society.  Dead, 
twice  dead,  to  all  the  humanities,  is  that  heart 
which  cannot  rejoice  in  their  existence.  In  the 
love  of  a  father,  of  a  mother,  of  a  sister,  of  a 
child,  there  is  that  which  claims  our  warmest 
admiration  and  gratitude.  .  To  all,  it  bears  the 
signet-mark  of  its  divine  origin.  Our  blessed 
Master  honored  human  relationships.  He  ho- 
nored human  nature.  He  put  on  the  form  of 
man,  and  made  common  cause  with  humanity. 
He  loved  the  ties  which  bind  together  the  hearts 
of  kindred  ones.  Behold  him ! — a  prominent 
guest  at  a  wedding  festival.  To  superadd  a  sa- 
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credness  to  the  marriage  institution,  over  and 
above  that  which  nature  and  God  had  previously 
given  to  it,  he  turned  aside  to  make  one  of  the 
happy  throng  on  that  evening.  Well  did  he  do 
so;  He  knew  that  in  the  family  circle  virtue 
would  find  her  sweetest  home,  He  understood 
how  happily  adapted  it  was  to  mature  and  deve- 
lope  the  better  feelings  of  the  heart.  He  was  no 
stranger  to  the  safety  it  would  throw  around  the 
tempted  and  the  wayward.  He  knew  how  divine 
a  solace  would  there  be  found  for  the  sad  and  the 
weary  ;  and  how  blest  a  refuge  it  would  give  to 
the  sick  and  the  ready  to  perish ;  and  that  the 
aching  head  of  the  child  could  find  no  pillow  so 
soft  as 

"  A  loving  mother's  breast." 

He  perceived  the  mighty  moral  means  it  would 
put  in  motion,  when  each  family  circle  might  be 
a  temple,  the  father  its  prophet,  priest,  and  king, 
and  the  mother  its  interceding  angel. 

In  truth,  to  the  arrangements  of  consanguinity 
we  would  point  the  atheist  with  more  hope  of 
winning  him  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  a  God 
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of  mercy  and  love,  than  to  almost  any  other  class 
of  arguments.  We  might,  with  emphasis,  der 
mand  at  his  hands  to  account  for  the  perennial 
love  which  gushes  up  from  the  heart  of  a  parent 
unless  God  hath  opened  its  deeps.  And  this  too, 
it  may  be,  when  the  object  of  that  love  hath 
been  long  and  far  away  ;  and  perhaps  by  a  career 
of  prodigality  and  crime,  hath  brought  sorrow 
and  reproach  upon  all  who  bear  relation  to  him. 
Let  the  atheist  enter  with  us  into  the  world  of 
affections,  and  mark  their  wondrous  provisions 
and  workings,  and  he  must  see  the  footprints  of 
Deity. 

But  to  return  to  our  proposition,  namely,  that 
there  is  a  higher  and  nobler  relation  between  pa- 
rents  and  children,  than  that  which  has  its  foun- 
dation within  the  circle  of  consanguinity.  By 
losing  sight  of  this  superior  point,  or  by  partially 
merging  it  in  the  undue  preponderance  of  natu- 
ral love,  the  family  compact  loses  its  mightiest 
element  of  power  for  good.  If  it  were  possible 
suddenly  to  impress  upon  Christian  parents  that 
view  of  parental  relationship,  which  they  will 
have  after  they  and  their  children  shall  have 
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been  together  in  yonder  abodes  of  the  blessed  but 
for  a  single  thousand  years,  the  position  in  hand 
would  need  no  word  from  our  pen.  They  would 
see,  that  the  inter-relations  of  parent  and  child 
as  immortal  beings  and  as  Christians^  is  the 
main  and  crowning  glory  of  that  endearing  tie. 
There  are  two  classes  of  the  affections.  The 
glory  of  the  one  has  respect  to  the  condition  of 
mortality  ;  the  other  to  that  of  immortality.  The 
one  shall  die  when  the  necessity  for  its  existence 
shall  have  ceased  ;  the  other,  being  necessary  in 
the  heavenly  world,  shall  pass  onward  with  the 
spirit.  The  ties  of  natural  affection,  we  may 
presume,  will  not  be  needed  in  the  eternal  home 
of  the  ransomed,  and  hence  they  will  give  place 
to  the  higher  ordar  of  feeling  supposed.  This 
will  come  to  pass  much  to  our  gain,  too.  We 
shall  lose  nothing  by  the  laying  down  of  the  one 
for  the  other. 

This  view  of  the  subject  may  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  the  feelings  of  those  who 
are  bereaved,  and  a  word  farther  may  be  said. 
"  Will  my  beloved  one  know  me,  when  I  too 
shall  have  laid  my  weary  body  down  ?"— is  a 
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question  which  comes  unbidden  and  universally 
to  a  parent's  mind,  when  called  to  lay  a  child  in 
the  grave.  Even  the  mother  who  inclines  to  the 
wretched  sophistries  of  atheism,  finds  this  anxious 
thought  lingering  in  her  bosom.  The  hour  of 
this  her  sadness  allows  Truth  to  whisper  in  her 
ear,  and  her  vaunted  unbelief  affords  no  solace 
as  she  gazes  upon  the  body  whence  the  animating 
spirit  has  fled.  Nothing  but  the  glorious  doc- 
trines of  immortality  and  of  a  resurrection  will 
now  satisfy  her.  Poor  stricken  nature  demands 
these  to  rest  upon,  or  she  sinks.  The  question 
she  proposes  ^implies  her  belief  that  conscious- 
ness, memory,  and,  in  fine,  all  those  moral  and 
intellectual  elements  which  constitute  person- 
ality, survive  the  death  of  the  body,  and  hgre7 
after  are  among  the  elements  possessed  by  the 
deceased.  Infidelity  seems  for  a  season  (brief 
perhaps  it  may  be)  to  be  ashamed  of  its  utter 
emptiness  of  any  thing  that  can  bear  up  the 
troubled  mourner,  and  utters  not  its  voice.  Its 
home  is  not  in  the  chamber  of  death,  nor  in,  the 
funeral  train,  nor  with  the  mother  who.  goes  to 
plant  the  sweet  flower  upon,  the  fresh  grave  of 
5* 
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her  child.  And  hence  it  is,  that  the  claims  of  re- 
ligion are  more  heeded  when  the  heart  is  scathed 
and  bruised. 

To  the  parent  whose  bosom  is  agitated  by  the 
question  under  notice,  the  higher  than  the  natu- 
ral relation  which  existed  between  himself  and 
the  departed  child  is  fraught  with  living  interest. 
Properly  understood,  it  is  the  ground  of  a  joy 
far  surpassing  that  which  would  result,  were  the 
dead  form  of  the  loved  one  to  be  suddenly  reani- 
mated and  restored  to  the  mourner's  embrace. 
In  so  far  as  the  love  of  immortality  is  purer  and 
more  ethereal  than  the  love  of  time,  would  the 
consolation  be  enhanced. 

It  is  important  that  this  be  understood  ;  and 
that  we  may  more  easily  concentre  our  thoughts 
upon  it,  we  will  lay  down  this  theorem :  that 
the  desire  of  re-union  hereafter  with  our  children 
should  be  built  upon  a  love  which  has  its  main 
reference  to  them  as  Christians.  As  children 
they  die,  as  immortal  beings  they  continue  to 
live.  The  true  wisdom  would  be,  not  to  love 
them  as  children  less,  but  as  immortals  more. 
In  the  answer  returned  by  our  Lord  when  many 
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brought  him  word  that  his  mother  and  brethren 
were  waiting  to  see  him,  may  be  perceived  our 
true  meaning.  Casting  his  eye  over  the  assem- 
bled multitude  at  his  feet,  he  replied,  "Who  is 
my  mother,  and  who  are  my  brethren  ?  Whoso- 
ever shall  do  the  will  of  God,  the  same  is  my 
brother,  and  my  sister,  and  my  mother."  In  this 
reply  (which  has  seemed  a  strange  one  to  many) 
we  find  the  higher  love  entirely  absorbing  the 
lower.  We  may  not  dare  to  think  that  in  the 
bosom  of  the  God-man  natural  affection  lived  not 
in  beautiful  perfection.  It  did  not  exist,  as  it 
does  in  our  hearts,  like  the  mountain  stream  ; 
now  measurably  dried  and  pent  up,  and  anon 
gushing  forth  in  an  overwhelming  tide.  But  it 
was  controlled,  probably,  nay  certainly,  on  the 
very  principle  under  notice.  The  relations  of 
time  and  of  human  nature  He  knew  were  adjunc- 
tive, destined  to  be  laid  down  in  a  few  fleeting- 
years  ;  but  the  essential  features  of  the  higher 
relationship  he  referred  to,  were  to  be  eternal. 

Let  us  ponder  for  a  moment  upon  the  pecu- 
liarity of  those  natural  ties,  which  bound  Jesus 
Christ  to  her  who  was  honored  as  being  the 
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chosen  mother  of  incarnate  Deity.  We  will  do 
so,  lest  the  impression  occur,  that  in  his  bosom 
less  of  true  natural  love  found  its  home  than  is 
possessed  by  mankind  generally,  and  thereby  de- 
prive our  argument  of  its  main  strength. 

Keenly  alive  to  the  appreciation  of  the  human 
character,  Jesus,  no  doubt,  marked  the  beauties 
which  threw  their  mild  and  radiant  tints  around 
that  of  his  mother.  He  was  not  ignorant  of  her 
fidelity  in  that  hour,  when  with  her  infant  trea- 
sure nestling  in  her  bosom,  she  made  the  mid- 
night flight  to  Egypt.  He  remembered  her 
watchings,  her  cares,  her  counsels,  and  her  love. 
Superimposed  upon  these  maternal  traits,  he  saw 
her  possessed  of  elements  which  won  his  filial 
respect.  What  with  past  facts  and  with  the 
events  which  he  knew  would  hereafter  come  to 
pass,  he  perceived  a  great  strength  of  principle 
and  piety  in  the  character  of  Mary.  What  else 
could  have  carried  her  honorably  through  the 
strange  and  conflicting  circumstances  that  mark- 
ed her  history  ?  Although  among  the  humblest 
that  could  claim  descent  from  David's  loins,  her 
quiet  musings  were  strangely  interrupted  by  wise 
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men  from  the  far  East,  who  came  with  the  gifts 
of  Orient  princes  to  "  icorship"  her  babe.  Then 
came  the  wondrous  unfolding  of  the  powers  of 
the  child — then  his  influence,  which,  though 
hated  was  not  despised,  but  shook  the  world  to  its 
centre, — then  the  glory  of  his  private  character. 
Still  she  never  appears,  so  far  as  is  recorded, 
other  than  the  same  meek  and  humble  Mary. 
Up  to  the  very  hour  in  which  the  Saviour  was 
nailed  to  the  cross,  she  possessed  his  confidence 
and  his  love.  The  injunction  to  John  respecting 
her  shows  this.  And  in  His  dying  moments  she 
stood  as  near  him  as  the  soldiery  would  permit ; 
she  saw  the  bloody  sweat,  the  distorted  features, 
the  dying  pangs  of  the  One  who  had  hung  upon 
her  bosom,  and  yet  she  was  calm  and  quiet. 

Think  we  that  such  a  character  had  no  charms 
for  the  crucified  One  ?  Independently  of  filial 
ties  he  would  have  loved  her.  Thus  we  see 
there  was  no  lack  of  causes  for  natural  affection 
to  spring  up  in  the  Saviour's  bosom  towards  this 
his  earthly  relative.  We  may  conclude,  then, 
that  when  he  returned  the  answer  under  notice, 
the  lower  love  was  merged  in  the  higher. 
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Ail  important  principle  in  revealed  religion 
here  claims  our  notice,  as  it  strengthens  the  posi- 
tion we  have  assumed.  It  is  this  :  that  equal  and 
universal  love,  from  one  to  all,  and  from  each  to 
each,  is  the  only  love  that  is  known  in  heaven. 
There  is  to  be  no  distinction  in  the  supernal 
ranks  on  this  point.  Even  the  order  of  earth  is, 
as  given  by  inspiration,  that  we  «  love  our  neigh- 
bor as  ourselves."  The  correct  theory  of  all 
mundane  relationships,  whether  these  be  of  the 
family  or  the  state,  is,  that  all  are  one  great  fa- 
mily, having  common  contingencies,  possessing 
common  natures,  common  hopes  and  fears,  and, 
that  we  should  make  common  cause  with  all. 
The  outward  arrangements  which  seem  neces- 
sary to  temporal  convenience,  (and  these  are 
sadly  multiplied)  do  not  at  all  trench  upon  this 
theory,  no  more  than  do  the  relative  duties  of 
husband  and  wife  involve  separate  and  indepen- 
dent interests  in  the  prosperity  of  the  family. 
And  so  far  as  an  approximation  is  made  to  this 
sentiment,  will  mankind  possess  genuine  philan- 
thropy. Let  it  be  here  plainly  stated,  as  Avas 
hinted  a  page  or  two  back,  that  this  need  not,  ia- 
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deed  must  not,  lead  us  to  love  our  natural  rela- 
tives less,  but  all  men  more. 

What  is  thus  adventured  as  matter  of  theory, 
occasionally  finds  living  confirmation  among 
men.  Now  and  then  we  see  an  individual  who 
loves  all  with  so  great  affection,  that  he  is  in 
some  degree  insensible  of  the  distinctions  of  con- 
sanguinity. He  is  ready  to  weep  with  those  who 
weep,  and  to  rejoice  with  those  who  rejoice, 
wherever  and  whensoever  the  occasion  is  pre- 
sented. To  him,  man  is  a  brother  in  a  sense  im- 
measurably surpassing  that  which  is  involved  in 
the  fraternal  tie,  simply.  It  is  this  that  makes 
him  overleap  the  barriers  which  caste,  and  color, 
which  clime,  which  sect,  and  which  nations 
throw  around  mankind,  dividing  and  segregating 
those  whom  God  would  have  to  be  one.  The 
instances  of  this  kind  are  indeed  rarely  to  be  met 
with,  but  they  are  often  enough  seen  to  prove 
our  point. 

We  may  safely  say,  therefore,  that  if  the  hea- 
venly state  is  one  of  equal  love,  and  if  the  reli- 
gion of  our  risen  Lord  recognises  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  a  rule  of  feeling  on  earth,   and  if  those 
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who  have  confessedly  attained  the  higher  degrees 
of  sanctification  possess  the  most  of  this,  we  have 
more  than  presumptive  proof  that  a  higher  than 
a  natural  love  will  sweetly  and  joyfully  to  us,  fill 
the  souls  of  both  parents  and  children  in  yonder 
abodes  of  the  redeemed.  On  this  theory  there 
will  be  no  room  for  the  lower  love.  It  will  have 
been  transplaced  by  that  which  is  fuller,  richer, 
purer,  more  extatic. 

By  this,  as  has  been  said,  we  shall  be  no  losers. 
As  well  shall  we  then  desire  the  imperfect  strains 
of  earthly  music,  while  all  around  us  floats  the 
music  of  the  spheres,  and  of  the  seraphs,  and  of 
the  morning  stars.  As  well  shall  we  wish  for 
the  blossoms  of  Earth's  spring-time,  when  the 
floral  kingdom  of  Paradise  opens  its  perennial 
treasures  to  our  senses.  No  :  we  may  assure  the 
mother  that  she  shall  again  see,  and  know,  and 
love  her  child ;  but  she  shall  be  so  changed  as 
that  all  shall  be  equally  loved  by  her,  and  all 
shall  equally  love  her. 

The  remaining  suggestion  to  be  urged  here,  is, 
that  as  eternal  ages  shall  pass  away,  those  whom 
we  now  call  our  children,  shall  be  our  peers  in 
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wisdom,  in  honor,  in  strength,  in  excellence. 
The  difference  of  a  few  scores  of  years  between 
our  respective  ages,  will  then  appear  as  a  watch 
in  the  night.  It  will  be  but  an  atom  portion  in 
either's  existence,  its  relative  minuteness  appear- 
ing, in  the  nature  of  the  case,  more  and  more  un- 
important. Neither  one  will  be  a  child  to  the 
other,  but  both  will  look  to  the  Infinite  God  as 
father. 

If  we  mistake  not,  the  principles  now  sug- 
gested are  important.  If  properly  received,  they 
will  superadd  to  that  already  acknowledged,  a 
new  world  of  motive  to  parental  fidelity.  The 
fact  that  re-union  is  to  take  place  under  such  en- 
hanced interest, — that  as  our  new  corporeal  or- 
ganization shall  be  more  glorious  than  the  frail 
tenement  we  now  inhabit,  so  shall  our  higher 
love  be  more  blissful  than  our  lower  love  ;  will 
throw  a  glory  around  the  relations  of  consan- 
guinity, to  which,  under  any  other  theory,  they 
might  be  strangers.  Hence  have  we  dwelt  so 
minutely  on  this  topic  upon  the  threshhold  of 
our  work. 
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Is  not  the  following  sentence  a  safe  foundation 
for  the  theory  assumed  ?  "  For  when,"  says  the 
Saviour,  "  they  shall  rise  from  the  dead,  they 
neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage  ;  but  are 
as  the  angels  which  are  in  heaven." 


CHAPTER   IV. 

Fitzhugh's  personal  appearance. — His  warm  and  gushing 
heart. — Naturalness  and  earnestness  of  character  desirable ;  a 
beautiful  form  of  which  was  seen  in  Fitzhugh. — The  philo- 
sophy of  its  desirableness  considered. — Fitzhugh's  manners.rr- 
The  philosophy  of  go.od  manners  and  courtesy. — Dayid's 
striking  prayer  on  this  point. 

Among  the  graces  which  marked  the  subject 
of  these  recollections,  those  of  his  person  were 
conspicuous.  His  personal  appearance  was  re- 
markably fine.  He  was  tall  for  his  age,  finely- 
proportioned  ;  and  had  a  lightness  and  elasticity 
of  tread,  which  made  his  movements  easy  and 
graceful.  His  eyes  were  of  a  dark  hazel,  and 
expressive  of  the  various  emotions  of  his  feeling 
heart.  His  countenance  was  open  and  inviting — 
one  of  those  faces  on  which  one  loved  to  gaze, 
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and  on  which  a  play  of  sprightliness  and  vivacity- 
was  constantly  to  be  found.  There  was  no 
morbid,  anxious  expression,  which  often  betokens 
a  heart  ill  at  ease  with  itself,  or  distrustful  of 
others.  His  face  told  its  own  tale,  without  con- 
cealment or  hypocrisy.  No  one  who  at  all  un- 
derstands the  ministry  of  the  human  countenance, 
(if  it  may  be  so  expressed,)  but  could  read  in  the 
teachings  of  his,  that  he  was  ever  ready  to  rejoice 
with  the  joyful,  and  mourn  with  the  sad,  with  a 
right  honest  and  hearty  sympathy.  This  was  a 
beautiful  feature  of  his  character  ;  and  its  inward 
possession  was  clearly  denoted  by  his  outward 
appearance. 

Passing  from  the  form  to  the  spirit  of  the  noble 
boy,  we  may  say,  that  between  the  promptings 
of  his  heart  and  his  doings,  there  seemed  to  be  an 
immediate  connexion.  What  his  hands  found  to 
do,  he  did  with  his  might.  There  was  no  cold 
and  philosophical  weighing  of  what  others  would 
say  if  he  kissed  the  Indian  boy,  or  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  crushed  slave.  When  three  or  four 
years  old,  he  was  seen  kissing  two  ragged  Indian 
children  ;  and  when  asked  why  he  did  so,  he  re- 
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plied  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  reason  which  brought 
Jesus  to  earth  on  the  mighty  work  of  redemp- 
tion; "because  they  are  so  poor.''''  A  noble  an- 
swer,— the  only  ground  of  a  heavenly  charity. 
His  heart  told  him  that  humanity,  that  brother- 
hood, lay  enshrined  beneath  the  dusky  skin  ;  and 
that  "  a  man  is  a  man,"  the  world  over. 

The  simple  possession  of  such  feelings  and 
sentiments  as  these,  is,  perhaps,  not  uncommon 
among  tbe  better  specimens  of  human  character. 
In  other  bosoms  they  are  to  be  found  ;  but  it  has 
seldom  fallen  to  our  lot  to  know  an  individual 
who  so  promptly  and  naturally  gave  them  sub- 
stance and  utterance.  Indeed,  Fitzhugh  was  a 
live  boy,  and  whatever  he  did  was  redolent  with 
spirit,  and  vitality,  and  breath. 

This  naturalness  and  earnestness  of  expression 
is  worthy  of  being  fostered.  A  heartiness  of 
manner  is  of  great  value  in  human  intercourse. 
It  stamps  a  person  with  that  which  will  make 
him  a  welcome  guest  any  where.  A  whole- 
hearted man,  if  it  may  be  so  expressed,  makes 
friends  wherever  he  wishes  to.  The  suspicious^ 
the  distrustful,  the  cold  man,  carries  with  -him 
6* 
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his  own  iceberg  influences,  and  seals  up  the 
fountain  of  others'  feelings.  This  galvanic,  me- 
chanical character  of  which  we  last  spoke,  makes 
of  an  individual  a  suspicious  friend,  and  a  wily- 
enemy.  We  always  fear  a  person  who  cannot 
laugh  or  cry  heartily,  but  who  bridles  up  his 
sympathies  with  what  he  calls  prudence,  or  cau- 
tion, or  dignity.  Some  tell  us  that  the  Saviour 
never  smiled,  and  that  for  this  reason  we  should 
not.  We  do  not  believe  this  assumption.  In  the 
poor  and  pitiful  meaning  of  that  word,  the  posi- 
tion is,  beyond  question,  true.  Beyond  this,  we 
have  no  right  to  assert.  Scripture  testimony  is 
silent  on  the  point ;  and  no  one  now  lives  to  tell 
us  of  the  thousand  circumstances  of  his  private 
life — of  those  minute  and  charming  facts — the 
clare-obscure  of  his  glorious  history — which  ran 
through  his  familiar  and  unofficial  intercourse, 
as  a  man,  with  men.  We  do  not  set  it  down  as 
certain  that  he  did  not  enter  into  a  keen  and  vivid 
sympathy  with  the  playful  children  that  would 
gather  round  his  knee,  and  gambol  at  his  side, 
within  the  dwellings  where  he  was  wont  to  re- 
fresh himself.     He  was  glad  when  he  saw  the 
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bubbling  up  of  gladness  from  the  heart  of  an  un- 
sophisticated child ;  and  we  have  no  authority 
for  believing  that  he  did  not  appreciate  the  play- 
ful sallies  of  their  fancy.  Be  this  as  it  may,  give 
us  for  our  friend,  the  man  of  full  and  ready  sym- 
pathy,— the  man  who  gives  evidence  in  his  out- 
pouring nature  that  he  is  alive  to  the  joys  and  the 
sorrows  that  lie  around  him.  Thus  was  Fitz- 
hugh.  He  loved  heartily,  and  those  he  loved 
knew  it.  "  He  always  had  a  kiss,"  says  one  who 
knew  him  well,  "  for  any  one  who  he  thought 
would  receive  it.  From  the  time  he  was  two  or 
three  years  old,  until  he  was  seven  or  eight,  the 
exuberant  love  of  his  heart  poured  itself  forth  on 
all  the  objects  around  him — especially  on  the 
neglected  and  helpless."  The  excellent  Mrs. 
Bailey,  of  Utica,  in  whose  family  other  of  her 
husband's  pupils  besides  Fitzhugh  resided,  writes 
thus  of  his  intercourse  with  his  companions  : 
"  Surely  few  have  passed  through  life,"  she  writes, 
"  so  happily  as  that  dear  boy.  There  was  some- 
thing peculiarly  happy  in  his  disposition.  As  I 
have  frequently  remarked,  I  do  not  recollect  ever 
to  have  heard  him  have  an  unpleasant  word  with 
his  companions." 
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In  the  New  Testament  record,  we  find  this 
whole-heartedness  of  which  we  speak,  this  living 
life,  running  through  the  history  of  all  whose 
character  is  worthy  of  regard.  No  one  can  study 
the  portraiture  as  there  given,  of  Paul,  of  Peter, 
of  Luke,  of  John,  of  Lazarus  and  his  sisters,  and 
of  many  others,  without  being  struck  with  this.  At 
the  first  blush,  this  remark  may  not  seem  to 
be  well  founded.  But  let  the  picture  be  studied 
with  the  interest  in  which  the  great  Reynolds  stu- 
died the  works  of  the  still  greater  Raphael,  and 
the  tracery  spoken  of  will  be  perceived.  What 
mean  such  expressions  as  these,  if  our  position 
be  not  a  good  one  1  "  And  they  all  wept  sore, 
and  fell  on  Paul's  neck,  and  kissed  him,  sorrow- 
ing most  of  all,  that  they  should  see  his  face  no 
more."  "Rejoice  with  them  that  do  rejoice,  and 
weep  with  them  that  weep."  "  Greet  Priscilla 
and  Aquila,  my  helpers  in  Christ  Jesus,  who 
have  for  my  life  laid  down  their  necks."  Indeed, 
the  whole  sixteenth  of  Romans,  whence  the  last 
quotation  is  made,  is  one  running  proof  of  the 
sentiment  referred  to.  "  Therefore,"  says  Paul 
to  the  Corinthians,  "  we  are  comforted  in  your 
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comfort;  yea,  and  exceedingly  the  more  joyed 
we  for  the  joy  of  Titus."  "For  I  bear  you 
record,"  saith  he  to  the  Galatians,  "that,  if  it  had 
been  possible,  ye  would  have  plucked  out  your 
own  eyes,  and  have  given  them  to  me." 

We  heartily  loathe  that  stereotyped  smirk  and 
smile  which  the  man  of  the  world  is  sometimes 
seen  to  wear ;  but  the  frank,  and  cordial,  and 
hearty  bearing  it  is  most  grateful  to  see.  Men  of 
the  latter  stamp,  other  things  being  equal,  have 
decidedly  the  advantage  over  those  of  an  opposite 
one,  for  securing  the  friendship  of  mankind,  and 
for  success  in  the  various  avocations  of  life. 

Fitzhugh  seemed  to  possess  an  uncontrollable 
yearning  to  make  friends.  To  him  the  social 
principle  was  of  prime  importance.  He  loved  to 
nestle  in  the  affections  of  other  bosoms.  He 
knew  no  higher  joy  than  to  love  and  be  loved. 
His  nature  seemed  imperatively  to  demand  this 
aliment.  Some  of  its  most  delightful  manifesta- 
tions were  made  when  no  word  escaped  his  lips  ; 
by  that  indescribable  expression  of  the  counte- 
nance which  marks  the  true  from  the  counterfeit 
friendliness,     A  friend  who  shared  his  love,  in 
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writing  to  his  father  a  few  days  after  the  lad's 
death,  thus  speaks  to  this  point :  "  It  was  a 
sweet  reflection,"  runs  the  letter,  "  that  I  shared 
in  the  gushing  affections  of  the  blessed  boy. 
How  often  have  we  had  delightful  intercourse, 
one  with  the  other,  during  the  past  winter — an 
intercourse  characterized  on  his  part  by  a  deli- 
cacy and  refinement  altogether  different  from  that 
which  marks  the  youthful  character  generally. 
There  was  a  maturity  too,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  in 
his  views,  that  seemed  to  make  him  of  an  age 
with  myself,  and  to  make  me  greatly  enjoy  his 
company.  I  speak  not  so  much  of  an  intellectual 
maturity,  as  of  a  maturity  of  the  heart.  I  know 
not  well  how  to  express  it,  but  he  seemed  to  pos- 
sess less  of  the  attachment  of  the  boy,  and  more 
of  the  noble  and  symmetrical  friendship  of  the 
man.  This  disposition  I  refer  to,  beamed  from 
his  beautiful  eye,  and  radiated  all  over  his  fine 
face.  How  vividly  does  my  memory  pencil  the 
gushing  love  that  seemed  to  inspire  him  when  we 
met  in  the  Sabbath  school !  It  was  a  feast  to  my 
soul  to  go  to  his  class,  and  speak  to  him.  He 
would  lift  up  upon  me  his  glowing  face,  and 
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with  his  eye  fast  fixed  on  mine,  express  more  by 
his  countenance  than  his  lips  could  utter.  I 
have  not  found  out  this  since  his  departure  from 
us ;  I  knew  it,  and  prized  it,  and  loved  him  for  it, 
while  yet  he  was  with  us."  When  passing  the 
place  where  the  writer  of  these  pages  was  wont 
to  be  found  in  his  daily  avocation,  Fitzhugh 
would  often  step  aside  for  a  moment,  to  tell  by  a 
glowing  smile,  and  a  friendly  pressure  of  the 
hand,  that  his  bosom  beat  with  love  to  him. 
Scarcely  a  word  would  escape  from  his  lips  at 
such  times.  Occasionally  he  would  slily  and 
unobservedly  steal  up  behind  the  writer,  and 
pay  a  hasty  tribute  of  his  friendliness,  and  pass 
onward.  Among  the  details  of  that  intercourse 
to  which  allusion  is  now  made,  none  are  more 
delightful  in  the  remembrance  than  this  mute 
eloquence.  Thus  the  finer  and  more  ethereal  of 
the  affections  are  manifested,  the  world  over. 
The  voice  is  not  the  most  chosen  vehicle  of  love. 
"  Behold  how  he  loved  him  !"  burst  from  the  lips 
of  the  little  band  who  came  to  the  burial  of  the 
noble-hearted  brother  of  Bethany.  What  token 
appeared  on  this  occasion  of  the  Saviour's  love  ? 
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Ah  !  it  was  the  silent  tear  which  ran  down  his 
cheek.  Very  few  were  the  words  he  had  spoken ; 
for  language  had  no  power  fully  to  tell  of  the 
workings  of  that  affection  which  Jesus  felt 
towards  the  man,  who  in  the  cottage  at  Bethany 
had  made  Him  so  often  welcome,  and  who  had 
tried  to  make  his  sojourn  on  earth  less  painful 
and  rugged.  What  the  tongue  was  impotent  to 
do,  the  tear  accomplished ;  it  glittered  on  His 
cheek,  a  pledge  that  Lazarus  was  deep-shrined  in 
His  heart  of  hearts. 

Thus  it  ever  is.  Go  where  we  may,  in  lands 
pagan  or  Christian,  and  we  find  this  true  of  all 
who  deeply,  fervently  love.  The  Hindoo  mother, 
who  comes  in  poverty  and  grief  to  enshrine  her 
first-born  beneath  the  waves  of  Gunga,  and  the 
woman  of  high  degree,  who  gives  hers  to  the 
mausoleum  of  royalty,  tell  their  wo  in  the  same 
manner.  The  broken  heart  speaks  in  inarticu- 
late language. 

It  is  so  with  the  first  love  which  gushes  up 
unbidden  from  the  bosom.  In  life's  morning, 
while  as  yet  the  affections  have  been  general 
only,  the  heart  finds  a  new  object  to  which  it 
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turns  with  strange  and  undefinable  emotions, 
We  call  it  love.  And  love  it  is,  mysterious,  inex- 
plicable, full ;  another  of  those  irrefragable  evi- 
dences in  our  nature  that  a  hand  divine  hath 
made  us.  It  has  no  analogy  in  the  whole  circle 
of  human  experience  or  observation.  It  comes 
unbidden,  and  though  of  but  yesterday's  birth, 
perhaps,  it  is  of  giant  strength.  It  takes  prece- 
dence of  ties  which  had  their  birth-place  in  the 
cradle,  and  it  holds  subordinately  the  ties  of  con- 
sanguinity. "  For  this  cause,"  saith  the  sacred 
record,  "  a  man  will  leave  his  father  and  mother, 
and  cleave  unto  his  wife."  And  in  the  utterance 
of  this  feeling,  the  language  is  generally  of  the 
kind  to  which  we  have  referred. 

So  also  it  is  with  the  heart  wounded  by  the 
shafts  of  calumny.  If  the  wound  be  deep  and 
rankling,  the  balm  that  best  assuages  it,  is  found 
within  its  own  rent  veil.  There,  in  conscious 
integrity,  does  the  sufferer  wait  till  the  storm  be 
overpast.  He  shrinks  within  himself,  and  in 
retirement  finds  healing. 

And  in  that  highest  of  all  human  emotions, 
love  to  God,  the  same  is  true.  When  the  soft 
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breath  of  the  Spirit  comes  with  celestial  sweet- 
ness into  the  bosom,  and  God  seems  to  be  all,  and 
in  all,  and  the  love  of  the  crucified  One  passes  in 
rapid  picturing  before  the  mind,  to  what  does  the 
believer  turn,  to  fitly  body  forth  his  sensations? 
Ah!  words  fail  him.  These  hold  in  abeyance 
the  language  of  his  heart.  He  sinks  upon  his 
knees,  and  with  tearful  eye  exclaims,  "  Abba — 
Father  !"  He  can  say  no  more.  He  may  weep. 
He  may  be  bewildered  with  a  sense  of  the  unut- 
terble  blessedness  of  communion  with  God  ;  but 
he  must  wait  for  a  time  of  less  emotion  to  "  tell 
his  love."  Yes,  the  heart  has  its  inner  temple, 
the  ministry  of  which  speaks  not  in  common 
language.  Thus  it  was,  as  we  have  observed, 
with  Fitzhugh.  Often,  when  no  sound  escaped 
his  lips,  the  rich  friendship  of  his  heart  was 
kindling  his  eye,  and  irradiating  his  counte- 
nance. 

The  cultivation  of  the  social  principle,  so  emi- 
nently possessed  by  him,  we  must  not  neglect  in 
the  youth  committed  to  our  care,  if  we  would  be 
innocent.  It  is  a  plant  which  not  only  pours 
a  fragrance  all  around  it  on  earth,  but  it  is  to 
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evolve  in  great  glory  in  the  mansions  of  the 
redeemed.  Here  it  is  a  germ,  an  original,  a  rudi- 
ment of  an  enhanced  realization  yet  to  come.  It 
simply  receives  vitality  now,  preparatory  to  its 
transplantation  above.  Its  present  glory  is  veiled 
by  reason  of  its  co-existence  with  human  frailty. 
That  glory  shall  yet  shine  forth  with  un dimmed 
effulgence  ;  itself  a  blessing,  and  itself  blessed. 

To  this  end  the  Scriptures  bring  the  most 
convincing  proof.  They  point  us  to  a  nobler 
companionship,  whither  every  revolving  sun 
feears  the  believer.  They  point  to  a  time^  when 
these  frail  and  sinning  tabernacles  —  newly- 
fashioned  and  glorious — shall  spring  up  from 
their  earthly  beds,  and  go  to  join  a  great  assem- 
bly of  "perfect  beings."  But  were  there  no  testi- 
mony of  this  kind  on  the  sacred  page,  we  should 
.conclude  that  the  social  principle  is  destined 
to  a  higher  use.  The  fact  that  it  is  a  universal 
implantation  in  the  bosom  of  man,  is  an  evidence 
on  which  we  might  rely.  There  are  a  few  rudi- 
ments of  human  nature,  which,  generically  consi- 
dered, are  of  easy  classification,  that  we  cannot  be- 
lieve will  be  ever  lost  by  the  soul,  no  matter  to  what 
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changes  it  may  be  subjected,  or  to  what  kind  of 
body  it  may  be  hereafter  attached.  And  among 
these,  this  love  of  society,  to  which  we  allude,  is 
a  prominent  one.  Nor  clime,  nor  color,  nor  na- 
tion, nor  age,  nor  condition,  can  be  found,  where 
its  voice  is  not  heard.  And  the  evidence  of  all 
others  the  most  convincing  that  derangement  is 
stealing  over  the  mind,  is,  the  disposition  to  with- 
draw from  social  intercourse.  If,  therefore,  these 
remarks  be  well  founded,  it  is  of  no  little  impor- 
tance that  we  cultivate  the  loves  of  the  heart.  A 
noble  friendship  is  of  high  moment  indeed,  if  it 
have  a  relation  to  the  life  that  now  is,  and  to  that 
which  is  to  come.  And  if  any  have  ever  ven- 
tured across  the  threshold  of  eternity  with  its 
most  symmetrical  proportions,  the  lovely  boy  of 
whom  we  write  was  among  the  number. 

Turning  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  man, 
again,  we  would  say  something  of  the  personal 
manners  of  Fitzhugh.  In  his  deportment  were 
admirably  blended  both  gentleness  and  manli- 
ness, self-possession  and  modesty,  self-respect  and 
respect  for  others.  A  harmonious  admixture  of 
these  is  seldom  found.     He  knew  his  place ;  and 
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that  place  was  one  in  which  the  Almighty  has 
put  us  all,  to  wit,  on  a  natural  equality  with  one 
another.  Considering  his  youth,  he  seemed  to 
accurately  understand  the  claims  which  age,  and 
talents,  and  virtue,  and  official  station,  give  their 
possessors.  He  seemed  to  understand  all  that  was 
meant  by  the  divine  requirement,  "  Render  unto 
Csesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's."  But  when 
these  considerations  had  received  their  due  admis- 
sion, he  seemed  to  think  that  on  all  other  grounds 
a  substantial  equality  existed  in  the  great  family 
of  man.  This  gave  his  independent  bearing  its 
drapery  of  deference,  and  at  the  same  time,  its 
tone  of  strength  and  energy.  An  instinct  of 
manhood  seemed  to  pervade  his  intercourse  with 
those  older  than  himself.  Not  of  accurate  and 
pedantic  manhood,  but  of  sprightliness  and  vigor. 
On  the  subject  thus  inadvertently  called  up  by 
an  allusion  to  his  manners,  we  feel  constrained 
to  go  a  little  into  detail ;  it  being,  as  we  believe, 
too  much  neglected  in  some  quarters. 

The  religion  of  the  New  Testament  is  emi- 
nently one  of  courtesy  and  good  manners.     Its 
courtesy  excelleth  that  of  any  other  code,  by 
7* 
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reason  of  its  proceeding  from  a  principle  that  has 
man's  best  good  at  heart.  It  is  not  a  conven- 
tional matter,  whose  standard  is  liable  to  daily 
change.  There  is  no  Brummellism  in  it.  Neither 
is  it  ornate  or  composite  ;  but  chaste  and  simple. 
As  in  architecture,  so  in  manners,  the  words  sim- 
plicity and  beauty  are  convertible  terms.  True 
gentility,  (a  good  word  to  express  our  meaning, 
though  it  be  an  abused  one,)  is  the  product  of 
real  and  honest  principle.  It  means  well  to  all 
persons  at  all  times  ;  and  this  integrity  makes  it 
difficult  to  find  circumstances  under  Avhich  it 
cannot  act  well  its  part.  Its  honesty  of  purpose 
marks  its  genuineness,  and  leads  to  a  naturalness 
of  expression  that  is  universally  allowed  to  be  the 
prime  element  of  good-breeding.  It  would  gladly 
know  and  respect  the  wholesome  rules  and  inno- 
cent customs  of  society.  It  goes  farther  than 
this.  Springing  from  a  code  of  morals  whose 
cardinal  maxim  is  to  do  good  with  a  cheerful 
heart,  it  seeks  with  constant  carefulness  to  convey 
happiness  to  others.  This  is  the  habit  which 
religion  induces  in  the  true  believer.  It  is  retir- 
ing, also  ;  for  it  remembereth  one  of  its  own 
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maxims,  "  in  honor  prefer  one  another."  Though 
retiring,  it  is  not  bashful.  Being  accustomed  to 
hold  communion  with  a  higher  than  earthly  mo- 
narchs,  the  King  of  kings— and  to  look  forward 
to  a  companionship  with  the  "  just  made  per- 
fect ;"  and  to  perceive  the  dignity  of  heing  a 
"joint  heir  with  Jesus  Christ,"  to  a  glorious  in- 
heritance :  how  can  it  cherish  a  childish  diffi- 
dence ?  "  Love  casteth  out  fear  ;"  and  this  it 
hath  in  full  and  sweet  possession. 

At  the  risk  of  the  reader's  patience,  we  will 
pursue  this  matter  a  page  or  two  farther  ;  lest  the 
utilitarian  tendency  of  the  passing  time  may  say 
that  we  have  assumed  for  good  manners  too 
great  an  importance. 

In  one  of  the  prayers  which  the  royal  Psalmist 
offered  to  the  ear  of  Deity,  is  this  remarkable 
supplication — "  that  our  daughters  may  be  as 
corner  stones,  polished  after  the  similitude  of  a 
palace."  A  strict  and  severe  exegesis,  might  say 
that  this  word  "polished,"  refers  solely  to  the 
graces  of  a  sanctified  heart.  That  it  does  so 
primarily  and  principally,  may  be  admitted.  But 
it  may  with  equal  propriety  be  urged,  that  it  has 
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reference  also  to  the  outward  proprieties  and 
courtesies  of  life.  The  former  is  its  higher,  its 
crowning  meaning.  To  this  all  else  must  hold  a 
subordinate  place.  No  external  graces  should 
for  a  moment  essay  to  eclipse  those  of  the  mind 
and  heart.  But  as  in  the  tiara  which  sometimes 
gems  the  brow  of  beauty,  the  one  is  the  diamond 
of  the  wealth  ;  the  other,  the  less  valuable, 
though  beautiful,  onyx. 

That  the  royal  David  had  reference  to  this 
lower  meaning,  may  be  affirmed  from  his  own 
character.  He  was  a  man  of  exquisite  taste,  and 
an  admirer  of  the  beautiful.  He  was  a  poet  of 
the  highest  order  ;  and  he  struck  the  chorded 
lyre  with  unsurpassed  skill.  The  world  of  na- 
ture was  delightful  in  his  view  ;  and  the  floral 
beauties  with  which  the  divine  Hand  has  gemmed 
the  earth,  were  the  mute  ministers  of  his  joy. 
His  soul  seems  to  have  been  attuned  to  the 
poetry  of  the  universe — for  all  things  which  God 
hath  made  are  but  parts  of  a  mighty  poem — and 
in  expatiating  over  such  a  field,  he  seemed  to 
soar  to  regions 

"  Where  beats  the  sound  of  angel  wings.1 
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It  is  true  that  the  Hebrew  monarch  sank  beneath 
the  power  of  temptation.  At  this  sad,  though 
temporary,  defection,  sympathy  may  stop  and 
weep  her  bitterest  tears.  But  he  is  forgiven. 
His  soul  found  cleansing  in  the  blood  of  the  pro- 
mised Messiah.  The  deed  is  washed  from  the 
registry  on  high  ;  and  he  stands  acknowledged 
as  a  man  "  after  God's  own  heart."  Why  this 
distinction  ?  What  elements  constituted  his  cha- 
racter that  this  was  affirmed  of  him  ?  What  pecu- 
liar halo  surrounded  him?  What  radiant  tints 
made  up  the  nicer  coloring  of  his  mind  ?  Others 
have  been  equally  intrepid,  equally  good,  equally 
great.  Others  have  been  children  of  poesy  and 
song.  Others  looked  with  fervent  longing  for 
the  appearing  of  the  promised  One.  Others  wept, 
and  prayed,  and  toiled.  Why,  then,  of  all  his 
contemporaries,  has  the  minstrel-monarch  such  a 
distinction  ?  To  us,  it  seems  that  in  his  fervent 
sympathy  for  the  beauty  as  well  as  for  the  power 
and  goodness,  which  marks  every  thing  that 
comes  from  the  Creator's  hand,  the  secret  is  to  be 
found.  Perhaps  it  was  his  affinity  to  such  per- 
fection  ;  and  his    ardent   desire  that   humanity 
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might  put  off  its  mean  and  muddied  garments, 
and  gird  on  the  robes  of  beauty,  that  partly  con- 
stituted the  reasons.  He  gazed  upon  the  beau- 
tiful tracery  of  heaven,  as  it  appeared  in  the  floral 
kingdom ;  and  in  the  flower  which  the  morrow's 
sun  would  wither,  he  found  perfection.  The  dew- 
drop  at  his  feet  sparkled  back  the  glory  of  the 
Eternal.  And  how  much  more  fitting  did  it 
seem,  that  man  should  arise  from  his  physical 
degradation,  and  put  on  the  "  polish"  spoken  of! 
Philosophically,  aye  prudentially  considered,  this 
process  of  refining  and  elevating  man  is  an  im- 
portant duty.  The  social  and  the  public  good 
have  claims  on  this  point. 

Cultivated  manners,  may,  of  course,  be  pos- 
sessed by  those  who  pursue  the  humbler  callings 
of  life.  The  various  conventional  rules  which 
obtain  in  fashionable  society,  may  or  may  not 
enter  into  true  refinement.  Substantial  courtesy 
is  a  matter  of  principle,  and  springs  from  the 
heart  ;  and  if  the  individual  do  not  understand 
the  nicer  points  of  etiquette,  he  may  yet  be  a  gen- 
tleman, in  the  noblest  rendering  of  the  term.  Ad- 
mitting this,  it  is  not  at  all  undesirable  that  our 
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youth  should  understand  the  nicer  points  of 
finish,  of  "  polish,"  as  we  take  leave  to  call  it.  In 
mingling-,  to  a  considerable  extent,  with  many- 
classes  of  society,  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
we  have  been  forcibly  struck  with  the  fact,  that 
in  many  of  the  conventional  customs  which  ob- 
tain in  what  are  called  well-bred  circles,  there 
is  real  philosophy  at  the  bottom.  Indeed,  in 
many  of  the  rules  of  Chesterfield — heartless  and 
wicked  as  was  the  spirit  of  his  code — great  good 
sense  is  perceptible.  As  we  design  to  examine 
this  particular  point  in  full,  in  a  separate  work, 
we  will  no  longer  tax  the  patience  of  the  reader 
of  these  pages. 


CHAPTER    V. 

Fitzhugh's  prospect  of  a  large  inheritance  of  wealth. — The 
father's  theory  and  practice  in  relation  to  it. — The  proper 
training  of  the  children  of  the  wealthy,  in  reference  to  an 
inheritance,  considered. — Difficulties  which  meet  the  heir  of 
wealth,  to  which  the  poorer  are  not  liable. — A  manly  nature 
of  great  importance  at  this  age  of  the  world. — Many  and 
various  reasons  for  this  opinion. 

The  large  wealth  possessed  by  the  father  of 
Fitzhugh,  naturally  led  the  former  to  an  anxious 
consideration  as  to  the  course  most  proper  to  be 
pursued  as  to  its  ultimate  disposition,  and  its 
effect  upon  the  mind  of  his  children.  Among 
the  earlier  applications  to  the  Saviour,  when 
he  was  on  earth,  was  one  from  a  quarrelsome 
heir  to  an  estate.  "  Master,"  says  the  applicant, 
"  speak  to  my  brother,  that  he  divide  the  inheri- 
tance with  me."     The  same  difficulty  exists  in 
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every  community,  an  impressive  admonition  to 
all  who  would  bequeath  to  their  survivors  the 
blessings  of  family  peace. 

The  father  of  our  beloved  boy,  early  settled  in 
his  mind  what  disposition  should  be  made  of  the 
family  estate.  We  have  no  right  to  intimate  the 
nature  of  that  decision,  excepting  that  it  should 
be  used  for  the  present  wants  and  woes  of  the 
human  family.  The  uncertain  future  may  not 
be  trusted  for  deeds  of  mercy.  There  is  no  safety 
but  in  now  doing  what  the  passing  exigency 
demands.  This  he  well  understood,  and  on  this 
foundation  his  course  was  to  be  grounded.  De- 
licacy forbids  that  we  say  more  than  this,  so  far  as 
the  general  point  is  concerned. 

The  parents  of  Fitzhugh  began  to  train  their 
children  from  an  early  age,  to  economical,  indus- 
trious habits ;  teaching  them  that  true  wealth 
and  true  dignity  consist,  not  in  what  a  man 
hath,  but  in  what  he  is.  In  securing  this  de- 
sirable end,  no  stinted,  parsimonious  course  was 
taken.  INeither  was  the  doctrine  so  general  in 
families,  held  up,  that  the  parents  had  their  inte- 
rest, and  each  of  the  children  a  separate  one. 
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They  were  taught  that  they  were  a  community, 
possessing  mutual  hopes,  mutual  trials,  mutual 
burdens,  and  holding  an  indivisible  interest  in 
the  family's  weal.  And  here  let  it  be  asked,  if 
the  practice  of  allowing  the  children  of  a  family 
to  have  each  its  private  purse,  and  to  be  taught 
to  hoard  its  little  receipts,  has  not,  unless  it  be 
carefully  guarded,  its  tendency  for  evil  7  It  is 
urged,  by  those  who  defend  the  practice,  that  it 
lays  the  foundation  for  thrift,  and  carefulness,  and 
future  love  of  gain.  This  may  all  be  so,  but  if  it 
lay  not  a  foundation  for  selfishness  too,  we  greatly 
mistake.  If  the  true  principle  on  which  all  money- 
seeking  should  ever  repose,  be  earned  along  with 
the  practice,  and  the  child  be  simultaneously 
taught  that  the  end  for  which  money  should  be 
sought,  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  a  true  philanthropy,  all  will  be  well.  But 
to  teach  the  youth  to  gather  treasure  to  his  own 
heap,  without  accompanying  it  with  the  hallow- 
ing principle  just  named,  is,  to  our  view,  worse 
than  useless.  Indeed,  it  is  the  infant  teaching  in 
which  Satan  delights,  as  leading  to  that  stupen- 
dous system  of  selfishness  which,  under  the  name 
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of  prudence,  interpenetrates  the  world;  and 
compared  with  which,  no  one  form  of  sin  so  de- 
bases our  race,  and  so  crowd  the  avenues  to  hell. 
The  condition  of  poverty,  with  a  noble  heart,  is 
priceless ;  that  of  royalty,  with  the  withered  sym- 
pathies, is  too  paltry  for  valuation,  Who  that  has 
felt  the  luxury  of  entering  heartily  into  another's 
woes,  and  weeping  for  another's  sorrows,  would 
exchange  it  for  the  gratification  which  the  selfish, 
unsympathizing  person  feels,  when  thousands  are 
added  to  his  heap  ?  Ah  !  the  former  is  a  repast 
of  the  soul— a  cordial  of  heavenly  richness — a 
drop  of  that  cup  which  the  Saviour  tasted  when 
he  had  finished,  through  suffering,  the  work  of 
redemption.  The  latter,  what  is  it?  It  may 
gratify  for  a  moment,  but  it  hath  no  intrinsic 
power  to  convey  substantial  satisfaction.  And 
when  the  parent  counsels  his  child  to  lay  by  his 
little  gains  and  gifts,  he  must  see  well  to  it,  that 
he  instil  the  true  reasons  for  the  course. 

The  observing  mind  perceives  in  the  enter- 
prising spirit  of  the  American  people,  a  tendency 
to  an  experiment  which  the  highest  authority 
has  warned  us  cannot  succeed  ; — that  of  serving 
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God  and  mammon.  In  every  community,  and 
in  the  brotherhood  of  every  church,  there  may  be 
found  those  who  lay  upon  the  altar  of  worldly 
gain,  the  refinements  of  mental  improvement, 
and  the  holier  feelings  of  the  social  economy. 
A  proper  regard  to  the  moral  and  intellectual 
welfare  of  children,  is  merged  in  the  lower  in- 
terests of  "  what  they  shall  eat,  what  they  shall 
drink,  and  wherewithal  they  shall  be  clothed." 
Silently,  and  almost  imperceptibly,  this  may  eat 
away  the  vitals  of  the  church  and  the  com- 
monwealth ;  and  as  in  the  causes  which  led  to 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  this  may  hasten 
our  national  ruin. 

To  guard  against  an  undue  expectation  of  fu- 
ture wealth,  and  to  prevent  that  reposing  upon  it 
which  should  preclude  the  lad  from  the  use  of 
his  own  powers,  the  father  of  Fitzhugh  informed 
him  of  the  sum  to  which  in  his  will  and  testa- 
ment he  had  bequeathed  to  each  of  the  children. 
This  sum  was  exceedingly  small,  as  some  would 
say,  under  all  the  circumstances  ;  but  it  was  as 
much  as  the  parent  dared  take  from  the  means 
which  Providence  had  placed  in  his  steward- 
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ship  :  and  it  was  such  a  sum  as  he  thought  would 
best  consist  with  the  safety,  and  usefulness,  and 
happiness  of  his  son. 

If  the  young  man  should  turn  out  to  be  indus 
trious  and  prudent,  it  was  enough ;  if  otherwise, 
it  were  then  enough.  He  wished  his  son  to  come 
upon  the  great  theatre  of  life  relying  on  his  own 
powers  and  qualifications,  with  none  of  the  mere- 
tricious trappings  of  mere  wealth.  And  this 
was  well. 

Property  received  by  inheritance,  unless  there 
has  been  great  wisdom  in  educating  the  inheritor, 
or  unless  religion  have  come  to  his  help,  has  a 
well  known  tendency  to  produce  carelessness, 
wastefulness,  and  very  often  profligacy.  This 
fact  is  open  to  the  observation  of  every  indivi- 
dual, and  no  man  seems  to  deny  it.  In  a  system 
of  ethics,  it  maybe  set  down  as  a  sort  of  judicial 
curse  upon  the  sin  of  inordinately  desiring  pro- 
perty, warning  us  against  it,  even  on  prudential 
grounds.  It  is  probably  certain  of  any  given 
number  of  young  men  in  any  community,  that  a 
far  greater  proportion  of  those  who  have  been 
successful  in  business  life,  or  who  have  attained: 
8* 
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honorable  stations  in  the  liberal  professions,  are 
those  who  were  poor  at  the  outset.  In  casting 
the  eye  over  the  companions  of  our  childhood, 
the  sad  list  of  those  who  have  become  degraded 
and  lost,  has  in  it  a  far  greater  number  of  those 
who  were  the  children  of  rich  parents,  than  of 
those  who  were  poor.  The  most  lamentable,  we 
had  almost  said  awful,  instances  among  them  of 
ruin,  have  been  the  pampered  heirs  of  wealth. 
The  reasons  of  this  are  as  clear  as  the  sunlight 
at  noon.  The  youth  who  has  his  habits  formed 
in  the  abode  of  wealth,  has  dangers  to  which  the 
poorer  lad  is  not  as  liable.  His  desires,  if  they 
be  not  all  gratified,  are  seldom  resisted.  He 
learns  no  stern  self-denial.  He  enters  into  the 
possession  of  property,  to  the  procuring  of  which 
he  has  strained  no  nerve,  and  used  no  economy. 
He  finds  a  mighty  power,  both  for  good  and  evil, 
in  his  hands  ;  and  like  the  untaught  savage  who 
would  wield  some  dangerous  agent  in  chemistry, 
he  may  bring  ruin  on  himself,  as  well  as  disgrace 
to  his  friends,  and  evil  to  the  community.  The 
youth  may  be  naturally  as  well  disposed  as  his 
compeers  ;  yes,  even  better ;  but  the  ability  to  use 
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wisely  his  newly-received  plenty,  may  be  inade- 
quate to  the  task.  Hence,  even  innocently,  as 
far  as  motive  is  concerned,  he  may  run  into  the 
most  4amentable  practice,  and  too  late  awake  to 
the  misery  consequent  thereupon.  Who  cannot 
call  to  mind  many  instances  within  their  personal 
knowledge,  in  proof  of  this  ? 

During  the  minority  of  the  expectant  of  wealth, 
another  difficulty  has  met  him.  He  has  ob- 
served, and  been  gratified  with,  that  homage  and 
fawning  adulation  which  is  too  generally  paid  to 
mere  riches.  From  the  nurse  who  wrapped  him 
in  rare  and  costly  swaddling  clothes,  to  the  adu- 
latory professor  intrusted  with  his  maturer  edu- 
cation, he  has  heard  of  his  fortunate  condition 
and  brilliant  prospeets.  His  whims  and  preju- 
dices have  not  met  that  stern  and  resolute  rebuke 
which  the  poorer  lad  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
receive.  Hence  he  comes  upon  the  stage  of  life 
to  meet  its  toils  and  cares,  and  perplexities,  with 
an  obstinate  and  headstrong  spirit.  He  finds  that 
the  world  which  once  seemed  to  do  him  rever- 
ence, has  its  own  interests ;  and  if  he  cross  those 
interests,  his  wealth  will  not  exempt  him  from 
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opposition.  This  often  leads  to  a  fretfulness, 
and  to  a  disgust  of  the  plain  and  up-hill  sobrie- 
ties of  human  condition.  This  is  the  secret  of 
much  of  the  discontent  which  such  persons  ex- 
perience ;  and  which  often  makes  them  unamia- 
ble  and  overbearing  in  the  walks  of  private  life. 
And  thus  the  parent,  in  his  fond  hope  to  bless  his 
offspring,  lays  the  foundation  for  their  unhappi- 
ness  ;  and  only  by  the  interposition  of  grace  from 
on  high,  can  the  consequences  be  escaped. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  a  point  in  this  discussion, 
of  far  greater  importance,  considered  in  an  ex- 
tended sense,  than  those  just  noticed.  The 
thought  is  this: — That  the  youth  who  receives 
great  wealth  as  an  inheritance,  does  not  have  a 
fair  chance  for  the  unfolding  and  developing 
of  the  higher  and  better  traits  of  manhood. 

To  this  proposition  we  feel  constrained  to  speak 
at  considerable  length;  and  we  trust  that  no  loss 
will  occur  to  the  reader  in  carefully  following  the 
arguments. 

Looking  at  the  capacities  of  a  fellow  being,  at 
his  wonderful  destiny  in  other  worlds,  and  at  the 
work  given  him  to  do  in  this ;  the  mind  is  in- 
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tensely  impressed  with  the  intrinsic  dignity  of 
human  nature.  The  well  furnished  earth  on 
which  his  temporary  habitation  is  cast,  with  its 
countless  forms  of  beauty  and  utility  made  ready 
for  his  use,  tell  of  his  worth  in  the  mind  of  the 
Supreme.  The  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  stars, 
appointed  to  "  rule  the  seasons"  for  his  delight, 
tell  the  same  tale.  But  these  are  mute  com- 
pared with  the  story  of  Calvary  !  Would  we 
know  the  value  of  man  ?  Ah — we  must  bend 
beneath  the  cross ;  and  feel  the  trickling  tears, 
the  trickling  blood  of  Jesus.  We  must  listen  to 
the  throbbings  of  his  heart  of  love,  and  to  the 
accents  of  his  quivering  lips  when  mercy  for  us 
was  his  plea.  All  things  teach  us  that  the  worth 
of  man  is  beyond  human  computation.  And  on 
this  intrinsic  dignity  do  we  found  the  proposition, 
that,  property  should  not,  to  any  great  extent,  be 
eagerly  sought  as  an  inheritance  for  children. 

We  scarcely  know  where  to  begin  to  select  ar- 
guments to  support  this.  They  come  in  no  scanty 
varisty  to  our  aid.  In  fact,  the  main  difficulty 
lies  in  the  selection.  Perhaps  we  may  first  look 
at  the  testimony  of  the  royal  David,    This  indi- 
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vidual  was  well  qualified  to  give  advice  on  the 
particular  point  in  hand  ;  especially  at  the  time 
to  which  we  advert,  which  was  at  the  close  of 
his  life.  The.  venerable  man  had  seen  both  good 
and  evil.  He  had  been  in  prosperity  and  adver- 
sity. Endowed  with  transcendent  talents,  and 
an  exquisite  taste,  he  had  cultivated  them  with 
great  diligence  through  a  long  career.  From  the 
humblest  beginning  he  had  risen  to  be  a  king 
over  a  great  and  renowned  nation.  In  the  field 
he  had  shown  himself  to  be  a  man  of  courage, 
and  in  the  halls  of  his  palace  a  man  of  poetry  and 
song,  and  of  the  more  exact  sciences.  His  life 
had  been  crowded  with  variety  and  incident, 
and  throughout  the  whole,  with  but  rare  excep- 
tions, he  had  conducted  with  beautiful  propriety. 
There  was  a  richness  in  his  character  and  con- 
duct, that  refreshes  the  lover  of  the  noble  and 
great.  His  mind  was  strongly  marked  by  indi- 
viduality and  independence.  Most  men  are  so 
made  up  of  other  men's  opinions  and  sentiments, 
that  they  can  hardly  be  called  individuals. 
They  are  rather  parts  of  the  mass,  simply  reflect- 
ing the  light  around  them.     Not  so  was  David. 
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He  possessed  strong  features  of  personality  and 
manhood.  He  thought  for  himsel  f,  and  well  recog- 
nized the  personal  responsibility  which  attaches 
to  man  as  an  element  of  his  nature.  This  led 
to  the  injunction  to  which  allusion  is  made.  It  is 
in  I  Kings,  second  chapter  and  second  verse. 
"  I  go  the  way  of  all  the  earth,"  said  the  dying 
man  to  his  son  ;  "  be  thou  strong,  therefore,  and 

SHOW    THYSELF    A    MAN." 

This  dying  monarch  seemed  to  strongly  de- 
sire that  the  manhood  which  was  in  his  son 
should  be  brought  out  and  developed.  To  our 
view,  the  toil,  and  strife,  and  vicissitude,  of  our 
sublunary  career,  are  partly  designed  by  the  Crea- 
tor for  this  end.  He  would  bring  out  individual 
character,  in  its  naked,  detached  personality. 
The  relations  we  may  sustain  in  other  worlds, 
may  demand  this  personal  power.  Onr  natural 
endowments  sustain  this  theory.  In  himself,  as 
an  individual,  man  possesses  all  the  elements  of 
manhood.  He  has  the  power  of  willing,  choos- 
ing, judging,  comparing,  loving,  hating,  and  so 
forth.  He  possesses  a  free  agency,  upon  which 
no  other  one  may  trench,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
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and  be  innocent.  He  may  be  good,  or  bad,  and 
he  alone  is  responsible  therefor.  The  world  is 
open  before  him  ;  and  the  true  theory  concerning 
it  undeniably  is,  that  he  may  act  what  part  he 
pleases  in  it.  Its  wealth  and  poverty,  its  pains 
and  pleasures,  its  honor  and  dishonor — barring 
Providential  dispensations,  which  are  generally 
disciplinary — are  equally  ready  for  him  as  for 
another.  He  has  a  right  to  go  into  the  field  at 
any  hour  he  may  choose,  and  receive  correspond- 
ing wages.  This  is  God's  arrangement.  The 
disarrangement  which  appears,  is  the  work  of 
man,  and  does  not  invalidate  our  position.  In 
its  fullest,  completest  sense,  the  man  is  a  law  to 
himself,  and  his  personal  accountability  demands 
a  personal  and  independent  judgment. 

Manliness  is  perfectly  consistent  with  real 
humility.  Indeed,  the  latter  is  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  a  genuine  type  of  the  former.  The 
manly  spirit  is  not  the  inflated  spirit.  It  is  not 
proud  in  its  estimate  of  itself,  as  compared  with 
others.  On  the  contrary,  it  sees  manhood — de- 
graded though  it  be — in  the  lowest  of  its  species. 
Being  accustomed  to  the  practice  of  honor  and 
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nobleness  in  its  own  actings,  it  cannot  believe  that 
men  will  readily  resort  to  meanness  and  trickery 
to  carry  their  purposes.  Hence  the  confiding  sim- 
plicity of  men  of  noble  hearts.  When  it  can  no 
longer  shut  its  eyes  on  the  base  conduct  of  others, 
it  mourns  for  the  common  frailty  of  the  race,  and 
is  right  happy  if  it  can  find  any  abating  or  ex- 
tenuating circumstances  to  set  to  their  credit. 

True  manliness,  by  its  nature,  is  not  only  con- 
sistent with,  but  a  necessary  component  of,  true 
religion.  Despising  quibbling,  it  acknowledges 
and  embraces  truths  which  it  cannot  understand 
nor  explain,  satisfied  if  they  be  written  on  the 
revealed  page.  It  is  courageous  and  firm  in  the 
promulgation  and  defence  of  its  principles.  It 
cordially  despises,  in  the  spirit  of  the  youthful 
Elihu,  the  authority  of  mere  names  and  condi- 
tion, and  thinks  none  the  better  of  a  cause  or  a 
creed  for  its  trappings  of  this  nature.  It  turns 
instinctively  to  the  defence  of  the  down-trodden 
and  despised ;  holding  it  to  be  the  true  noble- 
ness of  philanthropy  to  stoop  first  to  the  lowest 
and  most  needy.  It  is  patriotic,  too  ;  but  its 
country  is  the  world,  and  all  men  its  brethren. 
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We  said,  a  page  or  two  back,  that  to  bring  out 
the  manhood  that  is  in  us,  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
leading  reasons  why  life  is  one  of  toil,  and  con- 
flict, and  strife.  Were  our  present  condition  that 
of  ease,  and  exemption  from  effort,  effeminacy 
would  attach  to  all.  Our  thinking,  our  planning, 
our  acting,  would  be  childish  ;  and  we  should  pass 
onward,  to  the  brighter  relations  of  the  next  world, 
with  an  imbecile  habit.  We  must  grapple  with 
obstacles,  else  the  mind  and  the  body  have  no  tune 
nor  muscle.  The  firm  and  enduring  elements 
are  only  developed  by  meeting  opposition  and 
conquering  it.  So  with  patience,  forecast,  and 
faith  in  the  future. 

It  is  not  at  all  certain  but  one  of  the  main  rea- 
sons why  the  divine  Mind  directed  to  the  insti- 
tution of  our  republican  form  of  government 
was,  that  opportunity  on  a  large  scale  might  be 
afforded  for  the  procuring  of  this  very  character. 
In  the  substantial  equality  of  all  men  here,  and 
in  their  eligibility  to  any  and  to  all  stations,  may 
be  found  the  hammer  and  the  fire  which  bring 
out  the  features  of  which  we  speak.  In  the  arti- 
ficial and  unequal  condition  of  society  in  the  Old 
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World,  less  room  is  given  for  free,  unfettered 
action.  Especially  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
the  mass,  whether  of  rich  or  poor,  are  tied  up 
within  their  own  particular  condition,  as  abso- 
lutely as  are  the  Hindoos  by  their  castes.  The 
patrician  cannot  sink  his  position  to  that  of  the 
plebeian,  except  erime ;  nor  can  the  latter  cer- 
tainly secure  the  possession  of  the  rank  of  the 
former.  He  may  attain  it,  but  it  is  not  certainly 
at  his  command.  The  tendency  of  all  other 
than  the  republican  doctrine,  is  necessarily  to  the 
creation  of  classes,  irrespective  of  personal  merit 
or  serviee.  In  time  it  comes  to  be  a  consequence, 
that  no  great  additions  are  made  to  the  higher 
from  the  lower  ranks.  It  comes  then  to  be  tacitly 
allowed,  that  the  accident  of  birth  indicates,  with 
sufficient  certainty,  the  position  which  the  indivi- 
dual should  sustain  in  society.  Thus  blockheads 
get  to  be  law-givers  ;  and  wicked  men  to  occupy 
high  places  ;  and  the  statutes,  and  the  pulpit, 
and  the  national  purse,  are  all  made  to  lend  their 
energies  to  sustain  the  system.  Poor  Asia,  alas ! 
has  drunk  of  the  lees  of  this  cup.  There  is  to  be 
seen  the  extreme  workings  of  this  complexure  of 
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religious  and  political  matters.  There  the  mass 
of  mind  is  entirely  under  the  guidance  of  the 
few.  Content  with  a  bare  subsistence,  no  ques- 
tions are  asked  touching  the  validity  of  the 
claims  imposed  by  the  power-holders.  The  reli- 
gion, the  philosophy,  the  physical  condition  of 
the  lower  are  fixed,  almost  unalterably  so,  by  the 
higher.  They  have  no  voice,  no  will,  no  agency 
in  their  individual  welfare.  They  go  and  come, 
as  some  Begum,  or  Runjeet  Sing,  or  some  foreign 
company  of  merchants  shall  say  ; — the  poor 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  their 
self-imposed  and  self-commissioned  lords.  Alas, 
alas  !  for  poor  humanity,  that  it  should  be  thus 
abused  and  unmanned.  That  it  shall  always  be 
so,  we  do  not  believe.  The  throbbings  of  the 
popular  heart  the  world  over,  indicate  that  a  pul- 
sation of  manhood  is  left. 

"Show  thyself  a  man?  may  be  acted  out 
without  hindrance  under  a  form  of  government 
like  that  which  we  enjoy.  That  manhood,  firm 
and  vigorous  and  breathing  manhood,  is  pre-emi- 
nently desirable,  we  have  seen  was  the  burden  of 
David's  injunction  to  one  who  was  yet  to  act  out 
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his  part  in  the  great  drama  of  life.  With  the 
solemn  and  fervent  earnestness  that  ever  marks 
the  hour  which  closes  the  earthly  career,  he  bade 
his  son  put  on  the  harness  of  a  man. 

To  be  a  man,  in  the  high  meaning  to  which 
we  allude,  involves  the  cherishing  of  the  "  senti- 
ment of  personality,"  so  eloquently  spoken  of  by 
Guizot.  And  there  are  pressing  reasons  why 
this  should  claim  our  earnest  heed.  One  evil  of 
the  age  in  regard  to  religious  matters — and  ac- 
knowledged to  be  such  by  thinking  minds — is 
the  merging  of  one's  sense  of  individual  responsi- 
bility in  great  associated  efforts.  It  may  be  pro- 
perly termed  the  commutation  age,  in  which 
exemption  from  personal  toil  in  good-doing,  is 
purchased  by  giving  money  to  the  various  socie- 
ties which  exist.  Few  men  have  the  boldness 
to  find  fault  with  our  great  organizations  on  this 
account ;  and  fewer  still  (if,  indeed,  there  be  any) 
who  wish  to  see  them  disbanded.  The  good  they 
do  is  incalculable  ;  and  it  grieves  the  christian  to 
see  the  slightest  evil  tendency  flowing  therefrom. 
But  still,  they  are  not  content  to  be  perfectly 
quiet.  They  think  they  perceive  men-  to  be  fast 
9* 
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losing  their  sense  of  personal,  and  individual,  and 
isolated  responsibility.  They  long  to  see  the 
great  brotherhood  of  the  Church,  each  animated 
with  a  sense  of  his  own  power  and  privilege  to 
do,  in  his  own  person,  that  which  he  too  wil- 
lingly delegates  to  others. 

At  no  period  of  the  world's  history  have  men 
been  more  needed  than  at  the  present  time.  The 
nations  of  the  earth  have  been  brought  to  a  close 
neighborhood  with  each  other  by  the  agency  of 
steam.  The  Pacific  will  next  be  a  pathway  for 
the  vapor-monster,  for  such  it  truly  is  ;  and  we 
of  America  and  Europe  may  reach  China  and 
India  without  crossing  the  equator.  How  won- 
derfully increased,  since  the  present  century  came 
in,  are  the  facilities  for  propagating  thought,  and 
of  communicating  experiments  in  science,  and 
morals,  and  government !  We  may  look  back 
upon  all  this  with  little  surprise  ;  but  the  men 
who  were  at  high  manhood  when  the  century 
dawned,  would  have  believed  the  changes  that 
we  can  now  record  as  impossible  to  occur  in  the 
course  of  a  generation.  They  would  as  soon 
have  given  credence  to  the  Sybilline  prophecies, 
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as  to  those  which  should  have  foretold  the  things 
which  are  now  a  matter  of  history.  And  who 
shall  say  that  there  may  not,  or  probably  will 
not,  be  experienced  a  greatly  accumulated  account 
of  facilities  during  the  day  of  the  young  men 
who  are  just  placing  their  feet  upon  the  threshold 
of  active  life  ?  All  past  experience  teaches  us 
that  such  things  are  accumulative,  so  long  at 
least,  as  true  religion  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
them;  and  if  to  advance  the  hopes  and  happi- 
ness of  men,  and  to  declare  the  glory  of  the  great 
Eternal,  be  the  controlling  end  of  human  efforts, 
mightier  changes  shall  ensue.  The  youth  of  to- 
day shall  be  more  astonished  in  their  generation 
than  we  of  silver  hairs  have  been  in  ours.  Let 
us  lay  it  to  heart  that  God  has  the  deciding  hand 
in  all  this  matter.  Advances  in  science,  be  it 
remembered,  are  not  creations  of  man,  nor  inven- 
tions ; — but  simply  discoveries  of  what  the  crea- 
tive Mind  hath  long  ago  established.  Man  only 
lifts  the  veil  from  nature's  laboratory,  when  he 
possesses  himself  of  the  various  ehymical  agen- 
cies. He  simply  follows  the  teachings  of  the 
hissing  tea-kettlef  when  he  constructs  the  pon- 
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derous  vapor-engine.  Latent  powers  of  count- 
less variety  lie  in  the  hidden  temple  of  nature  ; 
and  as  one  advance  is  gained,  another  may  be 
soberly  expected.  The  magnetic  power  lay  at 
the  feet  of  men  in  every  age,  up  to  the  time  of 
its  being  noticed.  In  the  fulness  of  time,  when 
the  Old  World  was  peopled,  and  the  period  to 
find  a  new  one  drew  on  ;  and  the  ocean  was  to 
reveal  its  secrets  to  the  curiosity  of  man  ;  the 
unseen,  though  mighty  element  was  tranferred  to 
the  trembling  needle  ;  and  one  of  the  few  great 
eras  in  the  world's  history  was  then  marked. 
Thus  may  it  again  be.  All  things  conspire  to 
make  us  look  for  no  lessening,  but  an  increase 
of  the  appliances  and  agencies  possessed  by  man 
for  the  propagation  of  good  or  evil.  And  hence 
we  should  earnestly  seek  to  have  a  noble  man- 
hood characterize  the  actors  now  entering  on 
the  stage. 

If  we  mistake  not,  our  reasoning  in  this  chap- 
ter will  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  inherited 
wealth  will  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  antago- 
nists to  the  formation  of  this  character. 


CHAPTER    VI. 


Another  class  of  reasons  which  call  for  manliness  of  character, 
as  seen  in  the  increased  desire  for  foreign  travel ;  in  the 
changes  going  on  in  the  world  ;  in  the  advancement  of  civili- 
zation ;  and  in  the  conflict  which  truth  must  sustain  with 
error. 

Another  class  of  reasons  calls  for  the  manli- 
ness of  character  to  which  we  have  adverted, 
The  advanced  position  we  have  reached  in  the 
present  day,  in  the  various  arts  of  life,  has  im- 
measurably added  to  man's  power.  Knowledge 
may  now  literally  "  run  to  and  fro."  The  time 
is  but  a  little  past,  when  the  circumnavigation  of 
the  globe  was  deemed  a  great  achievement,  and 
he  who  had  accomplished  it  was  looked  upon 
with  no  ordinary  interest.  But  it  is  otherwise 
now.    A  notable  increase  in  the  desire  for  foreign 
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travel  is  abroad  ;  and  the  dangers  attendant  upon 
it — once  so  much  feared  — seem  to  be  little 
cared  for  at  the  present.  The  man  who  care- 
fully notes  the  passing  changes  of  this  nature, 
has  not  failed  to  set  this  down  as  a  striking  fea- 
ture of  the  age — perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
one  within  his  observation.  To  what  does  it 
naturally  tend?  he  is  forced  to  ask.  Among 
the  many  consequences  to  be  looked  for,  is  the 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  from 
Christian  countries  who  will  fix  their  residence, 
whether  for  gain  or  pleasure,  in  lands  where  few 
or  none  of  their  countrymen  have  hitherto  dwelt. 
The  islands  of  the  Pacific,  unsurpassed  in  beauty 
or  fertility  by  those  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  will 
surely  tempt  great  numbers  to  go  thither,  (that 
is,  persons  from  Christendom.)  Europeans  have 
become  so  numerous  at  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
even  now,  that  within  ten  years  a  greater  advance 
has  been  made  in  establishing  a  fixed  society 
there,  than  had  been  made  in  all  their  previous 
history.  From  the  day  when  the  clouds  were 
first  seen  by  Cook  reposing  upon  the  summit  of 
Maun  au  Roah,  till  ten  years  after  the  noble  band 
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had  landed  from  the  Thaddeus — a  period  of  some 
fifty  years — no  changes  like  those  referred  to  had 
taken  place.  The  debauchee  of  Oahu,  once  so 
bold  and  unblushing,  now  begins  to  cower  be- 
neath the  pains  and  penalties  of  a  comparatively 
sound  public  opinion.  The  High  School  of  Lai- 
hainaluna  is  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  Pacific, 
its  doors  standing  open  for  the  men  of  other 
islands  to  send  their  sons  and  daughters  for  edu- 
cation. The  holy  institution  of  marriage  is 
recognized  by  their  laws,  and  its  observance  sus- 
tained by  the  practice  of  persons  who  have  gone 
hence  to  dwell  there.  Improved  modes  of  agri- 
culture are  on  the  eve  of  being  introduced ;  and 
commerce  has  made  its  beginning.  And  this 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  willingness  of 
men  in  Christian  lands  to  go  abroad,  and  dwell 
abroad.  To  our  view,  these  are  the  germ  and 
pledge  of  greater,  better  things.  Hawaii,  and  her 
sister  islands  of  that  lovely  group,  may  yet  be 
the  Britain  of  the  Pacific.  Already  has  her  influ- 
ence been  felt,  and  it  will  be  felt,  throughout  all 
Polynesia.  Where  in  all  that  broad  and  beauti- 
ful ocean,  which  unceasingly  rolls  its  anthem- 
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biilows  to  the  glory  of  the  Eternal,  shall  it  not 
be  told  of  her,  that  she  has  prohibited  the  vending 
of  intoxicating  drink,  has  recognized  the  Sabbath, 
and  has  reared  altars  to  the  known  God  ?  And 
all  this  is  the  work  of  less  than  a  score  of  years, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  weak  and  earthen 
(and  by  some  despised)  vessels,  aided  by  the 
appliances  of  the  age  !  Thus  reposing  our  theory 
on  facts,  we  may  not  hesitate  to  assume,  that, 
as  facilities  for  intercommunication  shall  be 
increased,  the  work  of  colonizing  the  lands  of 
heathenism  from  Christendom  will  go  on  with  a 
marked  acceleration.  And  as  sure  as  it  is  that 
a  little  leaven  will  leaven  the  whole  lump,  so 
certain  is  it  that  the  influence  of  such  persons 
shall  change  the  face  of  the  world  ;  whether  for 
good  or  evil  is  yet  to  be  seen.  Perceiving  such 
causes  to  be  at  work,  we  look  for  a  time  at  hand  in 
which  manliness  and  nobleness  of  character  will 
be  needed,  if  we  would  see  the  Cross  triumphant. 
It  will  require  something  besides  the  pusillani- 
mous and  timid  mind  to  meet  the  exigencies  that 
will  arise. 
In  the  nature  of  things,  the  advancement  of 
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civilization — which  will  come  to  pass  as  hinted 
above — will  lead  to  the  agitation  and  examina- 
tion of  the  various  systems  of  belief  held  by  men. 
It  matters  not  whereabout  we  actually  are,  on 
the  great  ocean  of  time,  as  regards  the  distance 
from  the  millennial  period ;  but  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain, namely,  that  all  the  praying  and  toiling  of 
the  Christians  is  a  solemn  farce,  unless  they  ex- 
pect to  see  a  more  accelerated  spread  of  gospel 
triumphs  than  we  have  ever  yet  rejoiced  in. 
There  is  a  general  looking  for  a  quickening  in 
this  matter,  by  the  mass  of  believers  ;  which,  in 
itself,  is  an  a-priori  ground  of  sober  expectation. 
The  heart  of  the  Church  has  an  instinct  that  the 
time  draws  nigh.  This,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  great  augmentation  of  means  to  bring  about 
the  wished-for  result,  makes  it  certain  that  great 
changes  await  the  world  of  mind* 

And  when  the  day  for  signal  changes  shall 
have  come,  manhood  will  be  demanded  on  all 
sides.  "  A  glorious  thing,"  it  has  been  well  said 
by  a  recent  writer  in  England,  "  is  the  advent  of 
a  truth,  and  yet  it  is  fearful."  And  why  is  it  fear- 
ful ?  Because,  in  its  coming  it  clashes  mightily 
10 
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with  the  error  which  stands  against  it.  It  may 
cause  social  convulsions,  overturning  institu- 
tions, systems,  nations  even.  Blood  may  baptize 
it.  The  mighty  truths  which  had  their  advent 
(or  their  resurrection,  it  may  be  better  to  say)  in 
the  bosom  of  Luther,  shook  Europe  at  their  com- 
ing. The  mighty  Corsican  sent  no  thrill  into 
the  millions  of  hearts  like  that  which  Luther  did. 
Our  own  revolutionary  sires  put  the  seal  of 
blood  to  the  announcement  which  stands  on  the 
threshold  of  our  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Fearful  in  its  consequences  was  the  advent  of 
that  truth  which  lies  embalmed  in  those  short 
though  mighty  sentences.  So  must  it  ever  be, 
when  truth  goes  to  the  issue  with  error,  on  points 
where  the  stake  is  of  vital  import.  And  we 
have  little  claim  to  manliness  of  judgment,  if  we 
fancy  that  the  mighty  systems  of  false  religion 
and  wickedness  which  must  be  overturned,  and 
supplanted  by  truth  and  virtue,  can  be  removed 
without  fearful  conflicts — conflicts  which  will 
call  for  the  noblest  and  strongest  elements  of 
character  on  the  part  of  those  whom  God  may 
honor  as  actors  in  the  scene.     So  fully  impressed 
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are  we  with  the  philosophical  soundness  of  our 
position,  that  were  there  to  be  found  no  other  signs 
to  denote  the  coming  of  an  accelerated  spread  of 
the  truth,  we  should  be  convinced  that  it  drew 
nigh,  could  we  see  a  higher  and  more  manly- 
style  of  Christians  in  the  Church.  And  to  this 
very  end  do  we  write  ;  thrice  happy  if  we  can 
help  to  fasten  its  importance  on  the  public  mind. 
The  present  day  is  not  without  its  proof  that 
the  kind  of  men  of  which  we  write  are  in  train- 
ing. The  peril  which  has  very  recently  attended 
the  advocating  of  impartial  freedom,  has  brought 
them  to  light  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Hand  that 
"  overturns  and  overturns,"  and  before  whose 
power  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  are  as  grass- 
hoppers, will  raise  up  agents  competent  to  His 
ripening  purposes,  and  in  the  appointed  time 
will  bring  them  forward.  Then  let  the  world 
look  for  great  changes  ;  which  may  come  amid 
trembling,  and  blood,  and  confusion. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

Manliness  and  independence  of  opinion  desirable. — Demanded 
at  our  hands  by  the  Giver  of  the  mental  faculties. — Our  na- 
tional weakness  on  this  point.— Independence  of  opinion  in 
politics  considered.— Party  bigotry  in  the  ascendant.— Must 
be  met. — No  propriety  or  safety  in  sending  a  bad  man  to  the 
halls  of  legislation. — Slavery,  the  mighty  theme  of  national 
concern. — It  cannot  be  postponed  or  evaded. — The  practice 
of  war  considered,  and  the  necessity  of  a  manly  character  to 
meet  it,  on  the  grounds  which  prophecy  has  foretold. — Man- 
liness of  judgment  respecting  the  great  voluntary  associations 
of  the  day.— Evils  to  be  feared  from  them,  unless  this  man- 
liness exist  in  high  vigor. 

Let  us  look  nearer  home  for  proofs,  that  a 
manliness  of  character  should  be  possessed  by 
the  youth  who  are  to  put  on  the  harness  of  ac- 
tive life,  when  we  shall  so  soon  be  called,  in  the 
order  of  nature,  to  lay  it  off.  In  the  last  chapters 
we  looked  abroad  for  evidence. 
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The  shrewd  remark  of  Harriet  Martineau's, 
that  "  the  worship  of  public  opinion  is  the  esta- 
blished religion  of  the  United  States,"  is  to  our 
present  point.  There  is  a  servile  hanging  upon 
what  others  say  and  think,  that  is  a  shame  to 
manhood  and  to  mind.  No  man  ought  to  desire 
to  feel  himself  absolutely  independent  of  the  ver- 
dict of  his  fellow  men.  in  regard  to  his  conduct 
or  his  creed.  He  should  seek,  and  when  ob- 
tained, rejoice  in,  the  good  opinion  of  those  who 
know  him  best.  He  may  not  innocently  set  at 
nought  the  general  voice,  for  an  enlightened 
public  sentiment  is  but  the  interpretation  of  truth. 
But  a  servility  of  spirit  in  this  matter,  is  infinitely 
worse  than  an  absolute  contempt  and  defiance 
of  it. 

It  is  a  man's  inalienable  birth-right  to  judge 
for  himself.  This  is  founded  in  the  very  consti- 
tution of  his>  mind.  It  is:  a  primary  element  of 
his  nature.  He  not  only  may  exercise  his  judg- 
ment in  an  unfettered,  independent  manner,  but 
he  must  do  so,  if  he  would  be  safe.  And  when 
a  few  more  days  shall  come  and  go,  and  he  shalL 
have  passed  onward  to  the  great  Assise,  and 
10* 
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shall  meet  the  mighty  truth,,  that  "  Every  man 
must  give  an  account  of  himself  to  God,"  his 
present  reposing  upon  his  fellow  man  to  interpret 
revelation  for  him,  or  to  form  a  standard  of  right 
and  wrong  for  his  practice,  will  appear  the  ex- 
treme of  folly.  He  will  see  that  God  has  im- 
posed upon  him  the  obligation  of  a  personal  ex- 
amination of  his  duty  and  his  destiny  ;  an  obli- 
gation which  he  can  in  no  wise  evade  or  transfer. 
He  will  appreciate  God's  mercy  in  giving  him 
human  teachers  and  helpers,  but  he  will  as 
clearly  perceive  that  his  free-agency  demanded 
that  his  own  mind  should  analyze  and  compre- 
hend the  reason  of  the  hope  on  which  he  re- 
posed; and  not  rest  upon  it  because  of  the  avrog  s<prj 
of  his  teacher. 

Apart  from  the  philosophical  considerations 
connected  with  this  point,  there  are  social  rea- 
sons, if  we  may  so  term  them,  that  demand  our 
attention.  If  we  are  not  mistaken — and  our  ob- 
servation has  not  been  confined  to  one  hemis- 
phere— this  nation  has  more  to  fear  than  most 
others  from  the  "worship  of  public  opinion." 
This  may  seem  a  stale  croak  to  some  ;  and  to 
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others  it  may  appear  paradoxical,  when  viewed 
by  the  light  of  the  independence  which  is  our 
perpetual  boast,  and  the  spirit  of  which  does 
really  exist  among  us.  Nevertheless,  the  posi- 
tion is  a  sound  one.  It  arises  principally  from 
our  sensitiveness  of  feeling,  a  sensitiveness  which 
had  its  origin  in  the  youth-time  of  the  nation. 
In  days  but  a  little  gone  by,  when  we  looked 
across  the  sea  for  the  most  of  our  manufactures 
and  literature,  and  for  a  verdict  in  matters  per- 
taining to  manners  and  mind ;  it  was  natural 
that  there  should  be  a  deep  interest  to  know  in 
what  repute  others  held  us  ;  and  that  in  some 
things  we  should  deem  a  servile  copying  of  the 
foreign,  to  be  the  highest  aim.  Hence  was  en- 
gendered the  mawkish  curiosity  to  read  the 
books  which  tourists  from  abroad  should  write 
concerning  us.  Whether  it  were  the  spawn  of 
a  disappointed  Trollope,  or  the  clear  and  philo- 
sophical reflections  of  a  De  Tocqueville,  it  mat- 
tered not.  We  have  hung  too  anxiously  upon 
the  opinions  of  the  foreign  press.  From  Bond- 
street  and  the  Boulevards,  we  have  by  turns 
brought  the  fashion  of  our  dress,  and  our  furni- 
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ture ;  and  it  was  not  a  very  great  stretch  of  the 
truth,  when  a  celebrated  American  writer  said, 
in  private  conversation,  that  "  a  half  dozen  men 
across  the  water,  do  the  thinking  for  the  rest  of 
the  world."  This  writer  is  not  in  very  good  re- 
pute just  now  with  his  countrymen,  but  there  is 
some  ground  for  the  assertion. 

But  not  to  go  into  detail,  let  us  notice  some 
points  in  which  it  is  imperative  that  we  train  our 
youth  to  the  manly  use  of  their  individual  senti- 
ments. 

In  the  political  world  we  vividly  perceive  its 
desirableness.  The  periodical  change  which  is 
going  on  in  the  holding  of  office,  in  pursuance  of 
our  elective  system,  will  lead  to  all  manner  of 
artifice  on  the  part  of  demagogues  and  place- 
seekers,  to  secure  their  ends.  Falsehood  and 
sophistry  of  the  boldest  kind  will  be  abroad  in 
the  community,  and  unless  a  man  carry  a  gauge 
in  his  own  bosom,  by  which  to  test  what  he  may 
be  told,  he  will  be  liable  to  go  to  the  polls  as 
ignorant  of  the  truth  in  the  premises  as  though 
he  had  just  landed  from  another  planet.  Party 
spirit  has   in  too  many  instances  debased  the 
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periodical  press,  not  to  make  us  fear  its  future 
influence.  There  is  another  political  evil  in  the 
ascendant,  which  must  find  its  rebuke  in  the 
manliness  spoken  of.  This  is  the  only  weapon 
which  can  prosper  against  it.  The  evil  we  refer 
to  may  be  called  the  bigotry  of  party.  This 
shows  itself  among  ultra-partisans  in  subjecting 
the  individual  to  loss  of  political  standing,  or 
caste,  who  may  differ  in  the  slightest  degree 
from  the  leaders  of  the  party.  To  speak  aught 
against  a  candidate  regularly  nominated,  as  it  is 
called,  subjects  the  dissident  to  the  charge  of 
political  heterodoxy.  The  act  of  rebellion  is 
denominated  '•'  bolting,"  in  the  technics  of  party. 
The  word  itself  savors  of  its  race-course  paternity. 
The  dissentient  is  marked ;  and  political  dis- 
franchisement, so  far  as  the  hope  of  receiving- 
favor  at  the  party's  hand,  is  his  sentence.  ]Now, 
what  is  this  but  the  bigotry  of  party  ?  It  is  un- 
reasonable, intolerant,  ungenerous,  ignoble  ;  and 
is  to  politics  what  that  spirit  was  to  religion, 
which  ravaged  England  in  the  days  of  the 
second  Charles ;  and  which  led  to  the  Corpora- 
tion, and  the  Conventicle,  and  the  Test  acts ;  and 
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which  filled  the  prisons  of  the  realm  with  the 
corses  of  dissenters. 

It  is  true  that  the  evil  to  which  allusion  is 
made,  is  supposed  to  be  a  political  virtue,  in  order 
to  the  more  successful  carrying  forward  of  a 
given  code.  But,  we  must  maintain  that  any 
thing  of  the  kind  is  anti-republican,  which 
trenches  upon  freedom  of  opinion  in  the  manner 
noticed.  The  ingenuous  of  all  parties  admit  this, 
and  mourn  for  the  existence  of  the  evil  noticed, 
and  would  gladly  apply  any  alterative  or  curative 
means.  Let  such  men  come  forward  in  their 
manliness  and  might,  and  a  change  may  be  made. 

It  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  there  is  no 
permanent  security  against  the  domination  of 
party  leaders,  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
will  of  the  many,  unless  a  man  shall,  without 
censure,  vote  as  he  may  think  proper.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  form  of  government  may  be 
soberly  expected  to  remain  for  ages  to  come,  if 
there  be  this  manliness  and  independence  of 
judgment  and  action.  Unfettered  common  sense 
will  utter  its  testimony  at  every  ballot  box,  that 
a  bad  man  should  no  more  be  trusted  with  the 
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sacred  ark  in  which  the  charter  of  our  political 
hope  reposes,  than  he  should  with  any  other  of 
our  blood-bought  jewels.  The  sophist,  the  time- 
server,  the  timid,  the  double-minded  man  in  pri- 
vate life,  will  be  so  in  the  halls  of  legislation ;  and 
the  cold,  the  cunning,  and  the  selfish,  will  carry 
the  same  traits  into  the  senate  chamber.  Hence 
the  private  character  of  a  candidate  is  a  matter 
of  public  concern.  We  have  no  fear  of  the  issue, 
if  there  be  a  firm  and  manly  treatment  of  this 
point.  Let  those  to  whom  we  of  the  present  day 
are  about  to  transmit  our  political  responsibilities, 
resolve  to  ask  what  the  man  is  who  seeks  office  ; 
and  if  he  be  not  such  an  one  as  we  can  cordially 
intrust  with  our  private  interests,  and  if  he  be 
not  a  well-known  advocate  of  principles  which 
the  voter  deems  important,  let  him  throw  away 
his  vote.  The  politician's  instinct  will  soon  be 
aroused  by  such  a  course,  and  our  legislative 
chambers  be  an  index  of  the  popular  heart. 

It  is  also  before  us  to  meet  great  and  momen- 
tous political  questions.  Of  these,  slavery  stands 
foremost  in  importance.  The  amount  of  property 
involved,  and  the  condition  of  the  enslaved,  are 
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comparatively  the  minor  points  in  the  matter. 
Man's  rights,  as  man,  is  the  massive  point  in  the 
whole  discussion  ;  his  right  to  unconditional, 
uncontrolled  freedom,  subject  only  to  laws,  in 
the  making  of  which  his  own  voice,  and  his  own 
heart,  and  his  own  hand,  have  had  to  do.  And 
this,  simply,  because  he  is  a  man.  This  naked 
ground  is  the  only  and  sole  and  sufficient  reason. 
This  is  the  principle  now  thrown  out  for  human 
examination  by  the  divine  Mind  ;  and  it  is  des- 
tined to  pervade,  in  its  simple  majesty,  all  nations 
under  the  sun. 

This  is  not  idle  reasoning.  If  any  thing  but 
manhood,  but  human  nature,  be  the  ground  of 
our  tenure  of  liberty,  and  if  a  man's  fee-simple 
to  his  mind  and  muscles  rest  upon  the  shade  of 
his  complexion,  then  may  a  new  order  of  senti- 
ment arise  in  time  to  come,  and  other  physical 
differences,  equally  beyond  their  power  to  modify 
or  remove,  be  advanced  to  abridge  the  rights  of 
the  weaker.  Had  the  true  theory  been  in  vogue, 
the  aborigines  of  our  country  would  not  now  be 
prowling  along  our  frontier  lines,  at  once  a  dis- 
grace and  dread  to  us.     To  us  it  seems  certain, 
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both  from  reason  and  revelation,  that  the  time  is 
now  come  in  which  American  slavery  must  be 
met.  It  cannot  be  put  off,  nor  evaded.  The 
spirit  of  the  age,  the  providences  of  the  Al- 
mighty, the  movement  in  the  public  mind  in  both 
hemispheres,  confirm  the  belief.  By  bold  and 
subtle  manoeuvre,  it  may  seem  for  a  moment 
to  be  put  off;  but  the  very  thing  which  has 
seemed  to  postpone  it,  will  be  the  very  means,  in 
the  hands  of  the  God  of  the  oppressed,  to  give  it 
a  mightier  energy.  When  the  time  had  come 
for  the  millions  in  Egypt  to  receive  their  deliver- 
ance, no  promises,  no  postponement,  no  commu- 
tation, no  excuses,  were  of  any  avail.  A  Hand  that 
could  send  plague,  pestilence,  and  famine,  could 
accomplish  its  end,  when  it  was  put  forth  in 
earnest.  And  to  this  day  has  slavery  in  Chris- 
tian nations  now  come ;  and  in  a  thousand 
ways  will  the  matter  be  brought  home  to  all 
interested.  If,  therefore,  it  seem  to  be  the  destiny 
of  the  present  age  to  meet  it,  manliness  of  no 
common  order  will  be  required  on  all  hands — 
manliness  of  courage  to  apply  the  truth,  manli- 
ness of  spirit  to  receive  it,  manliness  on  the  part 
11 
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of  the  enslaved  to  wait  patiently  till  his  redemp- 
tion shall  come  in  the  right  channel. 

And  a  nobler  view,  too,  must  no  doubt  be 
taken,  as  regards  the  practice  of  war.  No  clearer 
prophecy,  none  more  accurately  pencilled  by  the 
inspired  writers — lies  in  the  bosom  of  holy  Writ 
than  that,  "  wars  must  cease."  The  child  and 
the  hoary  headed  man  read  the  intimations  of 
scripture  on  this  point,  with  the  same  under- 
standing of  them.  No  doubt,  no  question,  of  the 
meaning  involved,  embarrasses  the  reader.  The 
mind  reposes,  in  the  very  luxury  of  joy,  upon 
the  record  that  the  warrior  shall  throw  aside  his 
weapons,  and  no  longer  roll  his  garments  in 
blood  ;  and  that  nation  shall  not  rise  up  against 
nation.  The  Mind  that  spake  through  the  long 
array  of  prophets,  cannot  be  mistaken  as  to  this  : 
and  there  is  hence  a  necessity  that  men  come 
manfully  up  to  meet  it.  The  noblest  style  of 
courage  will  be  needed  to  calmly  meet  the  inter- 
national difficulties  that  may  come  to  pass  ;  and 
not  to  fly,  under  the  guise  of  national  honor,  to 
the  sword,  for  every  fancied  insult.  The  inquiry 
will  force  itself  on  the  mind,  even  in  the  language 
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of  the  infidel  Volney, — "  How  do  ye  think,  that 
he,  whom  ye  call  your  common  Father,  ought  to 
receive  the  homage  of  his  children,  who  butcher 
and  massacre  each  other  ?"    That  this  time,  too, 
draws  on,  is  evident  from  the  sentiment  now  en- 
tertained by  the  leading  powers  of  Christendom. 
The  disposition  is  to  negociate  rather  than  to 
fight.     And  what  seems  to  be  thus  a  matter  of 
desire,  is  partly  one  of  necessity.     The  social 
state  of  Europe  demands  that  the  feeding  and 
clothing  of  the  closely-peopled   nations  be  at- 
tended to.     Want,  animal  want,  looks  the  yu.lers 
in  the  face  ;  and  it  is  no  auspicious  time  to  seek 
for  glory,  simply,  in  the  game  of  war.     The  un  - 
easy  peasantry,  whether  of  Munster   or   Mon- 
mouthshire, or  the  Tyrol,  or  of  Valencia,  have 
other  matters  which  must  first  be  settled.    Feed- 
ing, not  fighting,  must  be  the  order  of  the  times. 
The  commissary  is  more  needed  than  the  captain . 
At  home  we  find  another  subject  which  claims 
a  manhood  on  the  part  of  the  rising  generations. 
We  refer  to  the  voluntary  religious  associations 
of  the  day.     It  is  not  wise  to  allow  any  widely 
extended  organizations  to  take  the  field  and  hold 
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it,  without  pondering  well  their  tendencies, 
whether  for  good  or  evil.  The  many,  who  con- 
tribute to  their  support,  and  in  whose  favor  they 
exist,  must  discuss  their  bearings  ;  in  a  right 
spirit,  but  without  fear  or  favor.  There  is  a  na- 
tural disinclination  in  the  bosom  of  a  good  man, 
to  suggest  the  possibility  of  danger  in  the  work- 
ings of  any  system  which  has  the  popular  friend- 
ship. It  often  happens  that  he  will  suffer  long, 
before  he  dare  breathe  a  doubt  that  all  may  not 
be  going  on  right.  This  is  honorable  to  his 
heart,  but  if  carried  too  far,  may  become  a  mani- 
fest dereliction  of  duty.  He  may  not,  with  the 
retributions  of  eternity  before  him,  gratify  too 
much  his  timidity. 

It  is  right,  clearly  right,  to  subject  voluntary 
associations  to  the  rigid  scrutiny  of  public 
opinion.  There  are  a  variety  of  reasons  for  this. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  their  possible, 
ay,  probable  ability,  to  raise  up  a  power  antago- 
nist to  the  simple  ecclesiastical  organization 
which  should  be,  and  by  divine  appointment  is, 
the  paramount  religious  agency.  Societies  of 
the  kind  referred  to,  may  demand  of  Christians 
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that  which  Christ  does  not  require  ;  under  that 
greatest  of  all  penalties,  the  loss  of  religious  stand- 
ing among  their  fellow  men.  Their  agents  may 
be  spread  abroad  in  the  community  so  as  to  mould 
a  public  sentiment  to  their  taste.  Like  Napo- 
leon's, their  machinery  may  be  so  nicely  ar- 
ranged, as  that  by  one  circular  letter  they  may 
touch  the  springs  of  influence  in  every  city,  town, 
and  hamlet  of  the  land.  This  power  once  pos- 
sessed, and  evil  may  he  feared ;  we  do  not  say 
that  it  will  come. 

The  possibility  of  danger  lies  mainly  in  our 
common  frailty.  It  must  be  resolved  into  human 
weakness  and  wickedness. 

Were  we  to  enumerate  the  various  forms  which 
this  danger  may  put  on,  we  should  fear  the  most 
from  the  love  of  sect.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
too  many  Christians  are  un-Catholic,  un-eclectic, 
A  predilection  of  this  sort  seems  to  be  the  beset- 
ting sin — the  fly  in  the  ointment — of  men  other- 
wise of  the  most  excellent  heart,  and  well  ba- 
lanced mind.  It  is  generally  the  consequence  of 
a  want  of  nobleness  in  those  who  have  had  the 
charge  of  educating  them.  Perhaps,  and  most 
11* 
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probably,  it  lay  far  back  in  the  nursery  and  by 
the  paternal  fireside  ;  and  has  met  with  no  neu- 
tralizing principle  in  the  schools,  or  the  univer- 
sity, or  in  business  life.  But  wherever  and  what- 
ever the  cause,  the  evil  exists  ;  a  foul  stain  on 
the  history  of  man.  There  are  too  few  who 
really  rise  above  the  minor  considerations  of  their 
particular  sect ;  and  who  seek  as  a  token  of  bro- 
therhood in  another,  only  those  fundamental  ele- 
ments of  faith  which  in  truth  constitute  a  be^ 
liever  a  member  of  the  true  Church.  Hence, 
with  universally  acknowledged  tendency  before 
our  observation,  we  have  a  right  to  say  that  im- 
perceptibly, slily,  and  stealthily  may  creep  in  the 
desire  to  propagate  a  particular  and  not  vital 
form  of  doctrine  or  of  worship.  To  proselyte 
rather  than  to  convert,  may  come  to  be  the  covert 
end  of  effort. 

Another  form  of  danger,  lies  in  the  vast  amount 
of  pecuniary  responsibility  which,  under  the  sys- 
tem, must  at  length  be  committed  to  the  few. 
In  this,  the  time  of  infancy  of  religious  organiza- 
tions, all  will  go  well.  The  past  is  pledge  for 
the  future,  that  while  the  receipts  of  money  are 
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within  moderate  bounds,  good,  and  only  good, 
may  seem  to  result.  But  as  the  work  goes  on, 
millions  must  take  the  place  of  thousands  in 
their  treasuries,  and  a  corresponding  increase  of 
men  and  appliances  be  under  their  direction  ;  a 
direction  absolutely  demanding  as  a  means  of 
efficient  action,  implicit  obedience  on  the  part  of 
the  directed. 

At  this  stage  of  the  discussion,  it  is  a  duty  to 
go  to  history  for  a  lesson.  We  are  there  taught, 
as  with  sun-light  clearness,  that  howsoever  pure 
the  principles  which  lead  to,  and  howsoever  wise 
the  details  which  go  to  form,  any  human  associa- 
tion, that  corruption  may  in  time  be  looked 
for.  It  is  even  so  with  organizations  which 
come  direct  from  the  divine  Hand.  The  seven 
Churches  of  Asia,  planted  by  inspired  men,  and 
which,  in  the  labors  of  their  devoted  clergy, 
seemed  to  possess  an  amulet  against  evil,  grew 
corrupt.  Enduring  purity  was  not  an  ele- 
ment of  their  nature.  And  who.  shall  say  that 
the  Shechinah  may  not,  in  the  chances  and 
changes  of  the  passing  time,  be  withdrawn  from 
those  palmy  societies  in  which  we  now  take  such 
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delight?  Ambition,  spiritual  pride,  the  love  of 
influence,  narrowness  of  views,  weakness  of 
judgment,  ay,  even  wickedness  (!)  may  perad- 
venture  mingle  their  leaven  in  these  bodies. 
There  is  no  certainty  that  men  may  not  misuse 
the  power  delegated  to  them,  and  make  what  was 
founded  in  pure  and  holy  benevolence,  an  instru- 
ment of  evil.  No  greater  misfortune,  as  seems 
to  us,  could  befall  the  heathen  nations,  than  to 
have  committed  to  a  few  men  in  Christendom — 
whether  elected  to  their  office  or  not,  it  matters 
little — to  direct  the  work  of  their  evangelization, 
while  the  many  in  the  Church  should  pusillani- 
mously  look  on,  afraid  to  ask  admittance  into  the 
inner  temple  of  the  great  machinery.  We  dare 
not  trust  such  an  accumulation  of  power  to  asso- 
ciations whose  warrant  is  not  derived  from  the 
express  and  unambiguous,  and  clearly-defined 
command  of  Scripture.  Hence  it  is  the  high 
duty  of  all — imperative  and  pressing — to  mark 
well  the  tendencies  of  the  kind  under  notice. 

By  this  we  have  no  wish  to  tolerate  that  cavil- 
ling, prying,  sneaking  manner — ever  the  offspring 
of  a  craven  rather  than  of  a  manly  spirit — which 
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goes  about  seeking  occasion  to  complain.  To 
this  we  would  give  no  quarters.  But  we  do 
claim  that  our  youth  should  stand  forth  in  their 
generation,  and  with  the  final  abitrament  in  view, 
analyze  this  matter,  and  pronounce  judgment 
according  to  their  honest  convictions.  No  array 
of  honorable  and  titled  names,  which  may  stand 
on  the  charter  of  a  society,  should  deter  from 
such  a  course.  And  if  the  public  press  object  to 
this,  and  men  of  influence  frown  upon  it,  be  sure 
that  there  is,  even  now,  occasion  for  its  firm  and 
resolute  exercise. 

By  all  these  remarks  no  disparagement  is  even 
remotely  hinted  against  any  of  the  present  exist- 
ing societies.  This  is  not  the  place,  nor  are  we 
the  authority,  to  pass  such  judgment.  It  is  to  the 
general  question  that  we  have  spoken,  in  the 
hope  that  in  this  department  a  noble  manliness 
may  be  induced  and  developed. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 


An  insidious  foe  lurking  in  every  community. — The  false  stan- 
dard of  living,  as  regards  furniture,  equipage,  ;ind  the  like, 
considered  at  length. — The  true  ground  of  estimating  respect- 
ability is,  what  a  man  is,  not  what  he  hath. — God  would 
have  us  judge  of  Himself  on  the  same  principle. — The  ques- 
tion, of  property  in  the  matter  of  marriage. — The  true  and 
the  false  notion  of  dress  fully  considered. — Domestic  extra- 
vagance of  the  Americans,  particularly  of  the  youth. — The 
true  philosophy  of  entertaining  company. — Outlines  of  a 
trashy  modern  party. — Its  stultifying  conversation. 

We  now  come  to  consider  a  matter  which 
requires  the  exercise  of  a  manly,  independent 
judgment,  even  more  than  does  either  of  the 
points  previously  noticed.  We  say  more,  because 
the  evil  alluded  to  is  so  widely  spread  in  the 
community,  and  presses  upon  society  at  so  many 
points.     As  in  national  dangers,  so  in  those  of 
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smaller  communities,  it  is  not  the  bolder  and 
seemingly  mightier  enemies  that  are  to  be  the 
most  dreaded.  Against  such,  the  public  mind 
is  on  its  guard,  and  adequate  preparations  are 
made  to  meet  their  aggression.  It  is  the  stealthy, 
wily  foe,  that  should  the  most  concern  us  ;  a  foe 
whose  outward  form  and  pressure  are  those  of 
a  counterfeit  desirableness.  With  the  maxims  of 
a  worldly  prudence  on  his  lips,  and  probably  with 
a  perverted  rendering  of  Scripture,  the  destroyer 
will  seek,  in  this  day  of  light,  to  accomplish  his 
work.  Boldness  of  mien  and  of  sentiment  he 
will  not  assume,  but  do  his  work  by  propagating 
in  the  public  mind,  unconsciously  to  us,  it  may 
be,  a  sentiment  whose  end  will  be  fatal. 

And,  in  the  false  standard  which  has  exten- 
sively obtained,  in  respect  to  the  manner  of 
living,  we  may  perceive  his  covert  steps. 

No  observing  mind  can  become  acquainted 
with  our  national  character,  without  being  af- 
fected by  the  consideration  just  named.  The 
true  idea  of  what  constitutes  intrinsic  respecta- 
bility, and  what  should  elevate  or  depress  an 
individual  in  the  social  scale,  is  sadly  misunder- 
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stood ;  or,  if  understood,  it  is  most  culpably 
neglected.  To  this  unhappy  social  condition 
have  we  almost  come,  When,  what  he  hath, 
not  what  he  is,  fixes  a  man's  place  in  society. 
How  unfair,  how  unphilosophical,  how  unmanly, 
not  to  say  contemptible,  is  such  a  rule  by  which 
to  judge  among  each  other.  In  estimating  our  fel- 
low men,  the  possession  of  riches,  or  the  fellow- 
ship with  poverty,  has  no  claim,  strictly  speaking, 
(and  not  after  the  manner  of  ultraism,  either)  to 
be  considered  ;  for  either  condition  may  co-exist 
with  the  most  despicable  or  the  most  noble  cha- 
racteristics. Even  the  great  Benefactor  wishes 
us  to  judge  of  Himself,  by  what  he  is  in  his  mo- 
ral nature,  rather  than  by  what  He  possesses  of 
resources  and  of  power.  The  heart  that  is  the 
most  deeply  impressed  with  true  religious  senti- 
ment, looks  not  so  much  at  the  wealth  of  might 
and  means  which  God  holds  in  his  hand,  as  at 
the  countless  exhibitions  of  his  love  and  mercy. 
He  looks  more  at  the  heart  than  at  the  hand  of 
Deity.  As  he  plucks  the  tiny  flower  in  the  vale, 
and  drinks  from  its  nectar  bosom  the  fragrance 
which  the  great  chymist  hath  placed  there,  he 
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involuntarily  exclaims,  "  God  is  love?  From 
earth  and  air,  from  sea  and  sky,  from  the  myste- 
rious constitution  of  his  nature,  and  from  the 
world  of  affections  in  which  he  finds  himself 
placed,  the  true  Christian  gathers  the  same  -les- 
son. Every  thing  is  eloquent  in  uttering  forth 
the  testimony,  that  "  God  has  placed  man  under 
obligation  to  be  happy."  The  blushing  rose, 
hiding  within  its  opening  petals  the  breath  of 
angels,  whispereth  to  him  like  this  :  "  I  bear  my 
Maker's  testimony  that  He  is  love  ;  a  frail  flower 
of  yesterday,  which  the  passing  hour  will  wither ; 
I  am  witness  that  man's  happiness  is  His  fond 
concern — oh,  learn  of  me  !" 

Yes — we  repeat  it,  that  God  demands  and  re- 
ceives our  admiration  and  affection  on  the  ground 
of  what  He  is,  a  Being  of  goodness  and  grace. 
On  similar  grounds  should  man  essay  to  discri- 
minate among  his  fellows.  And  it  is  the  lament- 
able departure  from  this  simple  rule,  that  has  led 
to  the  false  and  conventional  standards  now  in 
vogue. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  workings  of 
12 
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the  popular  sentiment,  and  see  if  our  estimate  of 
the  evil  be  exaggerated. 

Among  the  more  common  proofs  which  meet 
us  at  every  turn,  is  the  inquiry  which  is  so  uni- 
versally instituted  when  a  man  dies,  respecting 
his  property.  The  death  of  an  individual  is 
rarely  announced  in  a  circle,  without  this  being 
promptly  inquired  into.  When  a  new  acquaint- 
ance is  made,  among  the  earliest  items  of  intelli- 
gence sought  concerning  him,  is  as  to  his  pecu- 
niary circumstances.  When  marriages  occur 
among  one's  friends,  the  matter  is  carefully  looked 
into  ;  and  too  many  call  it  "  doing  well,"  when 
the  alliance  has  wealth  to  crown  it,  be  the  other 
qualifications  not  clearly  good.  If  we  could 
draw  aside  the  veil  which  hides  the  privacy  of 
the  domestic  fireside,  and  listen  to  the  discus- 
sions there  held  relative  to  matrimonial  projects, 
we  should  blush  to  know  of  the  degradation  of 
sentiment  among  us.  It  is  a  form  of  meanness, 
when  considered  in  connexion  with  so  sacred  a 
subject  as  the  marriage-union,  that  should  make 
man  weep  that  his  race  has  the  capacity  thus  to 
grovel. 
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But  the  every-day  form  in  which  we  meet  this 
false  public  sentiment,  and  which  is  mainly  in 
our  mind  throughout  this  chapter,  is  that  which 
relates  to  the  dress,  the  furniture,  the  equipage, 
and  such  other  matters  as  go  to  make  up  the  out- 
ward appearance.  It  maybe  safely  asserted  that 
many  in  our  nation — throughout  its  whole  ex- 
tent— who  would  be  worth  but  a  few  thousand 
dollars,  if  their  debts  were  paid,  live  in  a  style 
which  would  not  become  them  if  they  were  really 
rich.  Read  the  names  upon  the  silver  door- 
plates  in  our  cities,  and  how  many  among  them 
are  of  men  whose  real  pecuniary  condition  de- 
mands a  rigid  economy  and  a  thorough  retrench- 
ment 1  Perhaps  there  is  nothing  more  painfully 
striking  to  an  American  of  careful  observation,  on 
returning  from  abroad,  than  the  extravagance  of 
what  are  called  the  better  classes  of  society  here, 
as  compared  with  persons  abroad  of  the  same 
pecuniary  resources,  and  similar  business  in- 
come. If  he  have  been  gone  a  few  years,  he 
finds  that  the  occupants  of  those  princely  houses, 
and  the  inmates  of  those  magnificent  and  luxu- 
rious hotels,  are  the  young  men  he  left  at  the 
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counter  or  the  desk.  Seeing  such  changes — 
while  as  yet  the  down  has  scarcely  hardened  on 
the  young  men's  chins — he,  for  a  moment,  won- 
ders at  the  resources  of  his  country,  and  at  the 
facilities  it  gives  for  the  rapid  accumulation  of 
property.  But  he  hesitates,  if  he  be  of  a  reflect- 
ing mind.  He  inquires  of  the  standing  of  those 
he  left  in  prosperous  circumstances  ;  of  those 
whose  prospects  were  fair  for  the  progressive  ac- 
quisition of  a  generous  competence.  Alas  !  he 
learns  that  many  ventured  beyond  their  depth. 
The  eagerness  to  get  rich  hurried  them  into  an 
indebtedness  greatly  disproportioned  to  their  ca- 
pital of  money  and  of  mind.  Not  well  discrimi- 
nating between  the  possession  and  the  ownership 
of  property,  and  influenced  by  the  false  standard 
of  estimating  respectability,  they  gave  way  to  a 
style  of  living  unsuited  to  their  real  circum- 
stances. This  higher  and  unaccustomed  style 
led  to  vanity  and  fondness  for  display,  and  to  a 
feverish  desire  for  getting  into  circles  convention- 
ally called  the  higher  ones.  After  running  this 
unsatisfying  round,  they  have  disappeared  from 
the  busy  world,  in  chagrin  and  poverty. 
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But  to  return.  Stepping  over  the  threshold 
of  some  of  our  modern  dwellings,  we  not  only- 
see  proof  that  extravagance  is  the  order  of  the 
day,  but  that  much  of  the  expense  has  been 
incurred  to  imitate  and  follow  the  fashions  of 
those  who  occupy  higher  stations  in  the  commu- 
nity. Because  a  rich  neighbor  has  purchased  a 
particular  piece  of  furniture,  or  set  up  a  new 
coach3  or  has  a  later  pattern  of  carpet  or  of  da- 
mask drapery,  is  made  a  sufficient  reason  why 
the  imitating  herd  must  procure  the  same.  The 
question  of  being  able  or  not  to  afford  it,  may  put 
in  its  claims,  but  the  one  which  a  vicious  public 
sentiment  urges  seems  paramount,  and  the  ex- 
travagance is  ventured  on..  Costly  wines  and 
the  most  elaborate  dinners  are  prepared  for  enter- 
taining a  little  company  of  persons,  whose  tastes, 
perhaps,  are  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  who  greatly 
prefer  a  plainly  furnished  table.  The  mistress 
of  the  feast,,  with  the  trepidation  natural  to  her 
new  circumstances,  betrays  her  anxiety  that  she 
shall  commit  some  blunder ;  and  as  a  consequence 
©•f  this  feeling,  she  is  almost  sure  to  do  so.  If  she 
escape  this  mortification,  she  puts  off  her  native, 
IS* 
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simple  naturalness — the  charm  which  made  her 
so  fascinating  when  she  was  the  country  belle — 
and  in  its  place  puts  on  an  affected  dignity.  This, 
the  worst  of  all  foes  to  a  genuine  hospitality, 
freezes  up  the  fountain  of  all  refreshing  and 
improving  intercourse,  and  the  company  sepa- 
rates, carrying  with  them  no  delightful  remem- 
brance of  the  hour.  The  stalled  ox  has  been 
eaten,  the  sparkling  wines  been  drunk,  the  costly 
plate  has  glittered  on  the  damask  cloth,  the  eye 
has  been  astonished  at  the  profuse  display  of 
things  foreign  ;  but  the  rest  has  been  as  barren  as 
the  desert.  Such  dinner  parties  occur  every 
day,  among  those  who  seek  for  display,  with  the 
undue  eagerness  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
Compared  with  them,  the  "dinner  of  herbs," 
where  love  and  simplicity  and  intelligence  reign, 
is  precious. 

Into  the  true  philosophy  for  entertaining  com- 
pany, the  desire  for  display  can  never  enter.  Its 
elements  are  less  gross  and  common.  The  host 
who  makes  this  a  consideration,  degrades  the 
nobler  designs  of  hospitality  and  social  inter- 
course.    If  a  single  dish  be  added,  or  a  single 
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expense  incurred,  solely  to-  that  end,  it  is  wrong. 
To-  add  to  the  comfort,  or  to  gratify  the  innocent 
tastes  of  a  guest,  it  is  our  privilege  to  aim.  To 
do  more  than  this,  is  a  tacit  avowal  that  he  is  a 
gourmand,  or  one  who  childishly  loves  to  see 
the  glittering  toys  which  come  from  the  plate- 
worker's  shop.  We  may  go  a  step  frather,  and 
say,  that  in  some  cases  the  visitor  is  pained  by 
such  a  course.  It  may  present  so  strong  a  con- 
trast to  what  he  might  be  able  to-  give  in  return 
for  the  passing  compliment,  that  he  will  be  em- 
barrassed; or  it  may  cause  some  discontent  at 
his  own  lower  standing  in  the  social  scale.  If 
he  be  a  benevolent  man,  he  cannot  but  think 
that  it  were  better- that  an  humbler  style  of  living 
should  be  practised,  and  with  the  now  wasted 
remainder,  the^  basket  of  poverty  which  comes 
daily  to  his  host's  door,  be  filled,  and  the  widow 
and  the  fatherless  in  yonder  alley  be  clothed  and 
succored. 

The  hollo wness  and  heartlessness  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  what  is  termed  fashionable 
intercourse,  is  at  once  a  proof  and  an  illustration 
of  the  topic  under  notice.     Let.  us  slightly  trace 
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a  modern  party,  in  one  of  our  smaller  cities, 
(where,  of  all  places,  the  evil  is  most  ruinously 
at  work,)  from  its  conception  to  its  finale. 

"Mother,"  says  the  slip-shod  daughter,  with 
her  hair  in  papers,  "  we  must  give  a  party.  The 
Struts,  and  the  Sprigs,  and  the  Sniggens',  have 
all  had  one,  and  invited  me,  and  it  will  look  so 
strange,  if  I  don't  have  one  too  !" 

"  Well,"  replies  the  mother,  "  I  suppose  we 
must,  but  it  is  a  terrible  bore.  I  don't  so  much 
mind  the  expense,  but  we  shall  have  no  small 
task  to  select  our  company.  The  Walgroves 
will  have  to  be  invited,  and  you  know  their 
father  has  just  failed.  And  then,  there  is  your 
cousin  Lucy,  you  know  she  is  poor  ;  how  shall 
we  get  along  with  her  ?" 

"  I  know,  mother,  that  we  shall  have  these 
troubles  ;  but  every  body  else  has  them  too,  and 
"they"  say,  that  if  you  offend  such  people,  it 
soon  rubs  off.  And,  as  good  luck  will  have  it, 
Lucy  has  sprained  her  foot,  and  can't  come.  As 
for  the  Walgroves,  they  are  going  to  move  to  the 
West  in  the  spring,  and  we  sha'n't  see  them  very 
often.     So  we  can  cut  them,  and  no  mistake."" 
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In  this  vulgar,  unfeeling,  not  to  say  brutat 
style,  is  the  neighborhood  dissected ;  and  all 
who  are  rich  and  rising,  are  of  course  set  down 
on  the  list  of  invitation,  and  as  many  of  the  op- 
posite class  as  decency  dare  neglect,  are  left  off. 
Happy,  thrice  happy,  if  a  bewhiskered  count,  or  a 
man  of  gold  lace,  be  sojourning  in  the  town  ;  and 
some  underhanded  pains  are  taken  to  know  on 
what  evening  he  may  be  disengaged.  Prelimi- 
naries being  arranged,  the  invitations  are  sent 
out ;  and  it  having  been  ascertained  that  Lucy's 
foot  is  no  better,  she  is  most  graciously  asked  to 
come.  Now  follow  trie  domestic  bustle  and  toil 
of  preparation.  The  customary  hours  for  family 
meals  are  lost  sight  of,  and  the  ordinary  comforts 
of  the  passing  day  disregarded.  All  are  busy, 
from  the  mistress  to  the  maid  ;  and  as  fast  as  a 
dish  or  delicacy  is  made  ready,  it  is  instantly 
compared  with  those  which  the  slip-shod  daughter 
saw  at  the  Spriggs',  or  the  Sniggs',  or  the  Struts', 
The  eventful  evening  at  length  arrives ;  the  pa- 
pered hair  unlooses  its  flowing  ringlets  ;  and  in 
rich  attire,  the  ladies  descend  to  the  drawing- 
room,  as  stiff  as  if  frozen  by  a  polar  December 
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night.  The  company  arrives,  and  the  customary- 
forms  having  been  gone  through  with,  a  freer 
intercourse  ensues.  Now,  what  is  the  current 
coin,  and  what  the  current  topics  which  pass 
from  mind  to  mind  ?  Alas  !  it  cannot  be  put  on 
paper.  It  has  not  substance  enough  to  bear 
recording.  It  is  twaddle  and  gossip  all  ?  "  Is 
she  rich  ? — Is  she  handsome  ? — Is  she  going  to 
be  married  ? — Is  he  a  good  match  ? — Says  I,  and 
says  I,  says  she,  and  says  she" — and  such-like 
poor  nonsense  is  jabbered  out,  and  giggled  at, 
through  the  whole  evening.  The  rich  dainties 
are  partaken  of,  the  music  and  the  dance  have 
ceased,  and  the  party  is  broken  up.  After  com- 
paring opinions,  as  to  how  the  thing  "  went  off," 
the  givers  of  the  entertainment  go  to  their  beds, 
and  rise  in  the  morning  unsatisfied  and  unre- 
freshed.  Would  that  it  ended  here.  Alas  !  it 
does  not.  For  days,  perhaps,  the  severest  criti- 
cisms on  the  respective  visitors  are  made,  and  as 
each  comes  in  review,  it  serves  as  an  occasion  to 
recapitulate  the  idle  gossip  which  may  be  afloat 
concerning  him.  Thus  ends  the  matter.  Our  ver- 
sion of  some  of  these  parties  is  not  an  unjust  one. 
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How  unworthy  the  name  of  social  intercourse  is 
all  this.  How  hollow,  how  heartless,  how  un- 
like the  glorious  communion  of  kindred  minds 
which  we  ought  to  seek  !  In  it  all,  there  has 
been  no  feast  of  reason,  no  flow  of  the  soul.  And 
if,  perchance,  some  man  or  woman  of  pure  and 
well  cultivated  taste,  have  found  admittance 
there,  nought  but  disgust  and  pain  have  been 
their  portion  of  the  feast. 

The  amount  of  money  which  is  expended  to 
sustain  this  poor  system  is  great,  even  by  those 
who  can  ill  afford  it.  We  know  of  an  individual 
who,  to  ape  those  considered  as  occupying  a 
station  above  him,  has  just  given  such  a  party; 
and  who  had  to  borrow  not  only  much  of  the 
table  furniture  used  on  the  occasion,  but  the  very 
coat  he  wore  at  the  time.  This  man's  wife  had 
been  occasionally  invited  to  the  entertainments 
of  her  more  wealthy  neighbors,  and  her  silly 
vanity  being  thus  fed,  she  resolved  to  make  a 
display  in  return  ;  and  her  husband  lacking  the 
good  sense  and  manliness  which  the  exigency 
demanded,  indulged  her  in  a  course  both  ridicu- 
lous and  expensive.     This  is  an  extraordinary 
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case,  it  may  be  admitted,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a 
legitimate 'fruit  of  the  system. 

But  it  is  in  the  matter  of  dress,  that  the  evil 
under  notice  the  most  painfully  appears.  Per- 
haps there  is  no  country  under  the  sun  where  the 
changes  in  fashion  are  so  sleeplessly  watched, 
and  so  promptly  adopted,  as  here.  It  is  sur- 
prising to  see  how  soon  a  change  in  style  is  trans- 
milted  from  our  sea-side  cities  to  the  interior 
towns.  In  fact,  we  of  the  country  have  no  longer 
need  to  visit  Broadway,  to  know  the  reigning 
mode.  In  all  the  lesser  cities  and  villages  it  is 
to  be  found.  The  clothing  of  many  young  men 
in  moderate  circumstances — clerks  and  appren- 
tices, perhaps— is  richer  than  that  of  persons  in 
Europe  of  the  most  independent  property* 

The  dress  and  ornaments  of  some  of  these,  are 
offensively  ornate  and  costly ;  as  far  removed 
from  good  taste  as  from  a  proper  economy.  It  is 
beyond  doubt  a  fact,  that  more  finery,  as  it  is 
very  properly  called,  is  used  in  our  cities  and 
villages,  than  is  used  by  twice  the  number  of 
persons  of  similar  means  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.    If  America  has  won  the  distinction  of 
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being  Europe's  best  customer,  she  will  find,  on 
examination,  that  she  has  attained  it,  not  so  much 
by  her  demand  for  the  useful  as  for  the  orna- 
mental. 

We  sometimes  think  that  the  people  of  Asia 
manage  these  things  altogether  better.  For  cen- 
turies their  fashions  change  not,  excepting,  per- 
haps, in  some  trifling  detail .  Having  fixed  upon 
a  style  of  dress  which  they  deem  becoming, — 
and  in  most  cases  it  is  highly  so, — they  desire 
no  material  modification.  The  national  costume 
is  permanent,  and  a  man's  garments  may  be  as 
fashionable  in  their  old  age  as  when  new.  Both 
sexes  are  alike  to  blame  in  our  country.  With 
the  gentler  one,  it  is  a  rich  boa  to-day,  and  a 
mantilla  to-morrow ;  and  so  on  through  the  long 
array  of  year,  whose  nomenclature  no  man  can 
master.  With  the  male  devotees  of  fashion  it  is 
the  same.  From  the  attenuated  pantaloon,  in 
which,  like  the  ancient  style  of  that  garment,  the 
breeches  and  the  stockings  are  all  of  a  piece,  the 
change  is  sudden  to  the  flowing  Cossack  trow- 
sers.  Even  the  hair  and  whiskers  are  not  be- 
yond the  tyranny  of  fashion.  At  times,  the  fop 
13 
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must  be  cropped  closely,  and  his  face  be  as  bare 
as  the  new-born  babe's,  which  mode  is  exchanged 
as  speedily  as  nature  will  permit,  for  long  scrag- 
gling  locks,  a  la  Paganini,  and  a  huge  pair  of 
whiskers.  But  the  detail  is  sickening,  and  we 
turn  from  it.  Good  old  days  seem  fast  disap- 
pearing, in  which  men  had  a  week-day  and  a 
Sabbath  suit  of  clothes  ;  and  when  boys  felt  that 
whiskers  were  not  becoming  to  them,  and  when 
the  attire  produced  by  their  own  industry  was 
the  raiment  the  most  coveted  by  the  sweeter  sex, 
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No  danger  to  our  national  prosperity,  from  any  but  the  more 
wily,  silent  antagonists. — Ruin,  unless  the  private  heart  and 
practice  of  the  millions  be  right. — Proven  from  history.— 
These  evils  may  be  arrested  by  manliness,  and  by  that 
alone. — Napoleon's  practice  in  the  style  of  his  military  hat, 
the  true  idea. — Richness  and  fashionableness  of  attire  a  mark 
of  innate  vulgarity. — The  same  in  all  the  arrangements  of 
the  social  economy. — The  mind  a  claim  to  attention,  as  well 
as  the  stomach  and  the  palate.— The  better  theory  of  social 
intercourse. — Soirees. — Value  of  society,  to  counteract  the 
debasing  tendencies  met  with  in  the  business  world. — We 
must  not  withdraw  from  a  full  and  hearty  intercourse  with 
mankind.— The  divine  specific  fcr  the  evils  considered. 

We  have  now  glanced  at  a  few  of  the  multi- 
form features  of  an  influence,  which,  as  seems  to 
us,  is  greatly  in  the  ascendant  in  the  community. 
Imperceptibly,  though  with  a  too  fatal  certainty, 
we  may  be  brought  by  it  to  a  wide  spread  na- 
tional corruption. 
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We  are  not  of  that  number  whose  morbid 
fancy  sees  nought  but  ruin  in  the  future  history 
of  this  nation.  Over  that  stagnant  lake  of  evil, 
which  sends  its  poisonous  malaria  throughout 
one  great  section  of  the  union,  a  cloud  has  ga- 
thered :  and  the  lightning  already  flashes,  giving 
portent  that  the  foul  accumulation  shall  be 
swept  away.  On  this  point  fear  has  given  way 
to  hope. 

We  would  not  wish  that  the  crowded  countries 
of  the  Old  World,  should  cease  to  send  hither 
their  surplus  population.  We  would  not  only 
bid  the  skilful  artisan  and  the  lower  laborer  a 
hearty  welcome  to  our  shores,  but  would  advo- 
cate their  right  to  this  reception.  Whence  hath 
descended  our  authority  to  forbid  them  ?  Were 
not  our  fore-fathers  wanderers  from  abroad  ;  and 
is  not  the  New  World  a  common  patrimony  to 
the  poor  and  the  oppressed  of  the  earth?  If  in 
our  religion  there  be  not  enough  of  leaven  to 
neutralize  what  of  error  they  may  bring  in,  let  it 
give  place  to  some  other  ;  and  if  we  cannot  send 
to.  our  chambers  of  legislation  men  who  will 
guard  our  liberties  by  statutes  which  shall  diffuse 
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the  conservative  blessings  of  education  and  mo- 
rality, let  us  not  complain  if  our  national  hopes 
be  blasted.  Disclaiming  all  sympathy  with  the 
alarmist,  it  seems  to  us  consistent  with  reason 
and  the  signs  of  the  time,  to  hope  for  the  conser- 
vation of  our  Union,  and  to  believe  that,  as  a  na- 
tion, we  are  like  the  sun.  coming  forth  in  his 
strength  to  a  higher  and  brighter  future.  And 
no  where  but  in  the  silent  foe  that  we  have  been 
examining,  do  there  seem  real  grounds  for  anx- 
iety. There  are  mightier  and  more  imposing 
enemies,  it  has  been  admitted  ;  but  against  these 
there  are  adequate  antagonist  forces  in  the  field. 
No  hand  can  stay  national  downfall,  when  a 
sickly  social  sentiment  in  the  matters  now  under 
discussion,  takes  the  place  of  a  true  and  hearty 
public  opinion.  The  public  weal  hangs  on  pri- 
vate character  and  private  habits.  Safety  is  no 
where  to  be  found  but  in  the  true  hearts  and 
sober  sense  of  the  individuals  of  the  mass. 
Hence  it  is,  that  every  form  of  sentiment  which 
is  passing  into  a  standard,  should  be  well  consi- 
dered. And  in  the-  controlling  regard  which  is 
paid  to  outward  appearance,  we  may  do  well  to 
13* 
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lift  up  the  warning  voice.  The  pathway  of  the 
past  is  all  along  strewed  with  melancholy  testi- 
mony to  this  end.  It  comes  up  from  all  ages, 
and  if  we  heed  it  not,  the  teacher  is  not  to  blame. 
After  giving  a  masterly  outline  of  the  prosperity 
of  his  country,  which  had  been  attained  by  "  fru- 
gality and  probity,"  Sallust  traces  her  downfall 
thus  :  "  Ease  and  riches,  the  grand  objects  of  the 
pursuit  of  other  nations,  depressed  and  ruined 
those  who  had,  without  regret,  undergone  toils 
and  hardships,  distresses  and  dangers.  First  a 
love  of  money  possessed  their  minds,  then  a  pas- 
sion for  power,  and  these  were  the  seeds  of  all 
the  evils  that  followed.  Corruptions  at  first  grew 
by  degrees,  and  were  sometimes  checked  by  cor- 
rection. At  last,  the  infection  spreading  like  a 
plague,  the  state  was  entirely  changed,  and  the 
government,  from  being  the  most  righteous  and 
equitable,  became  cruel  and  insupportable." 
Thus  spread  the  leprosy  of  private  vice ;  and 
while  statutes,  the  very  glory  of  that  age,  existed 
on  her  books,  a  foul  moral  putrescence  pervaded 
the  mass ;  and  in  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  we 
only  see  the  slight  breaking  of  the  ulcer.     Let 
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not  the  nation,  whether  of  ancient  or  modern 
time,  glory  in  her  strength,  because  her  laws  and 
constitution  are  good  and  beautiful.  To  the  ear, 
these  may  promise  well ;  but  they  may  be  broken 
to  the  heart,  unless  virtue  sits  enthroned  in  the 
private  heart  of  the  millions. 

Let  us  now  inquire  if  it  be  a  hopeless  task 
to  try  to  meet  the  evils  we  have  been  con- 
sidering. Can  it  not  be  done  ?  To  this  let  us 
turn  attention. 

On  the  very  threshold  of  this  investigation,  we 
perceive  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  manly  and 
independent  judgment,  which,  bidding  defiance 
to  the  conventional  niceties  of  the  day,  shall 
have,  in  a  good  degree,  its  own  standard  of  dress 
and  living.  Why  should  a  man,  it  is  earnestly 
asked,  alter  the  cut  of  his  coat,  or  of  his  collar,  or 
of  his  whiskers,  because  others  do  ?  Why  shall 
he  not  exercise  his  own  views  in  these  matters, 
with  the  same  manliness  that  he  does  his  opinions 
in  politics,  religion,  and  the  like  ?  It  is  to  the 
honor  of  Napoleon,  that  he  never  changed  the 
form  of  his  military  hat,  after  he  had  hit  upon 
one  which  was  becoming  to  his  face.     The  cynic, 
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as  well  as  the  fop,  may  smile  at  this  ;  but  in  the 
independence  of  that  great  soldier,  in  this  particu- 
lar, may  be  seen  precisely  what  is  now  demanded 
of  a  manly,  enlightened  taste.  Let  the  qualities 
of  durability,  becomingness,  comfort,  and  a  just 
economy,  be  considered,  totally  irrespective  of 
the  arbitrary  canons  of  fashion,  and  those  con- 
stant changes  which  drain  the  purse,  and  stultify 
the  rising  race,  will  no  more  be  seen. 

Instead  of  losing  ground  on  the  score  of  a  good 
personal  appearance,  this  course  would  tend  to 
the  general  improvement.  For  who,  it  may  be 
asked,  is  the  more  gentlemanlike  and  acceptable 
to  the  true  taste  in  his  outward  garb — the  man 
who  conforms  his  dress  to  the  current  fashions 
of  the  day,  or  the  one  who  has  little  concern  for 
the  prevailing  mode,  but  has  his  practice  formed 
on  the  principles  we  have  supposed  to  be  the  true 
ones  ?  In  truth,  there  are  few  changes  in  style 
which  do  not,  at  their  first  appearance,  offend 
the  pure  taste  ;  and  the  more  enlightened  and 
refined  venture  upon  them  with  a  feeling  of 
repugnance  and  awkwardness.  To  be  well 
dressed,  ay,  genteelly  dressed,  if  that  will  better 
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suit  the  ears  polite,  is  to  have  plainness,  simpli- 
city and  comfort,  the  main  elements  in.  the  whole 
matter. 

By  these  remarks,  no  puritanical  disregard  of 
outward  comeliness,  is  designed,  In  the  whole 
world  of  nature,  beauty  throws  abroad,  from  her 
treasury  of  glories,  that  which  well  nigh  ravishes 
the  senses  ;  and  the  great  Creator  has  made  the 
heart  to  beat  with  pleasurable  emotions  when  the 
eye  is  delighted.  And  why  should  not  man  go 
well  clad  7 

It  is  the  province  of  home  education  to  apply 
the  correctives  to  the  evil  under  notice  ;  and 
hence  it  is,  that  we  dwell  upon  it  at  such  length. 
The  fireside  is  the  place  where  it  must  be  dis- 
cussed, and  thence  must  come  any  improvement 
of  the  general  tone.  A  few  considerations  like 
the  following,  seem  to  be  elementary  points, 
which  parents  may  successfully  urge. 

In  the  first  place,  let  it  be  clearly  and  vividly 
urged,  that  as  a  ground  of  judging  among  man- 
kind, the  richness  and  fashionableness  of  attire  is 
no  sure  mark  of  respectability.  The  presump- 
tion is  generally  against  the  individual  whose 
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exterior  denotes  a  scrupulous  regard  to  the  reign- 
ing modes.  Men  of  sterling  good  sense  invaria- 
bly set  down  such  a  person  as  deficient  in  intel- 
lect or  taste,  or  as  being  vain.  Let  the  youth  of 
our  day,  both  male  and  female,  be  distinctly  ad- 
vertised that  their  servile  following  of  fashion  is, 
to  all  whose  opinion  is  of  any  real  worth,  de- 
cidedly to  their  disadvantage.  We  are  not  afraid 
to  rest  the  issue  of  this  matter  on  the  verdict  of 
all  men  of  good  taste  in  every  country.  With 
one  voice  they  will  say  that  they  are  not  pleased, 
but  pained,  with  the  extravagant  and  changing 
modes  of  the  day.  And  as  the  youth  enters  the 
house  of  worship,  or  the  drawing-room,  with  the 
newest  fashion  on,  let  him  carry  the  burning 
consciousness  in  his  mind,  that  the  eyes  of  the 
truly  refined  are  upon  him,  and  that  he  oftener 
disgraces  than  exalts  himself  in  their  estimation, 
by  such  a  course.  Let  the  youthful  female,  also, 
remember  that  her  flaunting  bonnet  and  her 
rustling  silks  have  no  charm  for  those  who  know 
in  wh.it  consists  beauty  of  apparel  ;  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  the  instinctive  sentiment  concerning 
her  is,  that  she  is  the  automaton  of  the  milliner's 
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moving.  Would  to  God,  that  with  every  costly 
garment  which  is  put  on  by  reason  of  a  change 
in  the  fashions,  a  sense  of  the  true  philosophy  of 
dress  could  be  accompanied  !  Then  would  the 
profuse  wearing  of  expensive  ornaments  cause 
the  cheek  to  tingle  with  mortification,  and  the 
garment  put  on  for  fashion's  sake,  simply,  be  a 
badge  of  vulgarity,  known  and  read  of  all  men. 

To  a  person  of  sound  judgment,  and  of  expe- 
rience in  the  world,  plainness  of  dress  is  invaria- 
bly an  argument  in  favor  of  a  stranger.  In 
foreign  travel,  a  true  gentleman  is  rarely  met 
with,  whose  habiliments  are  not  of  the  simplest 
style.  A  man  of  genuine  refinement  can  afford 
to  wear  such,  for  he  rests  his  claim  to  a  respecta- 
ble standing  upon  his  intrinsic  qualifications. 
He  knows  that  money  can  buy  cloth,  and  that 
fools  and  fops  are  sure  to  deck  themselves  in 
gaudy  apparel,  if  they  can  procure  it.  And  it 
may  be  safely  affirmed  that,  a  large  majority  of  all 
the  men  now  on  the  stage  of  life,  who  are  distin- 
guished for  their  talents  or  their  virtues,  are 
persons  of  plain  dress.  The  higher  nobility  of 
the  Old  World, — men  best  able  of  any  to  follow 
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the  changing  modes — are  no  exception  to  this 
remark.  Their  garb  is  generally  of  the  most  un- 
pretending description, — a  grateful  contrast  to 
the  finical  outside  of  many  a  vulgar  parvenu. 
Let  this  point,  therefore,  be  strongly  enforced. 
Let  them  distinctly  understand  that  an  ornate 
and  studied  exterior,  is  a  token  of  real  vulgarity, 
fully  appreciated  by  all  who  have  mixed  in  good 
society. 

As  in  dress,  so  in  all  the  arrangements  of  the 
social  economy,  a  straining  for  effect,  and  a 
changing  of  furniture  and  customs,  because 
others  change,  are  the  sure  evidences  of  vulgari- 
ty and  want  of  good  sense.  In  the  well-ordered 
household,  there  should  reign  a  strict  vigilance 
that  the  expenses  be  not  beyond  the  income  ;  ac- 
companied by  a  constant  consideration  of  what  is 
really  conducive  to  comfort,  to  health,  to  moral 
and  intellectual  improvement.  In  some  families 
great  care  is  taken  of  the  animal  part  of  man, 
and  scarcely  any  of  his  higher  wants.  The 
larder  and  the  cellars  are  well  filled,  and  the 
most  scrupulous  attention  is  paid  to  the  furni- 
ture ;  while,  perhaps,  the  library  is  composed  of 
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but  a  few  of  the  poor  novels  which,  in  this  our 
day,  come  up  like  Pharaoh's  frogs,  even  into  out 
bed-chambers.  The  true  science  of  living  is  not 
understood,  where  comfort  and  convenience  are 
subjected  in  the  least  possible  degree  to  fashion. 
What  earthly  reason  is  there  in  one  man's  laying 
down  a  new  carpet,  or  of  purchasing  a  new  car- 
riage, or  a  new  service  of  plate,  because  his 
neighbor  does  ?  None.  If  he  need  any  thing 
new,  or  if  it  will  add  to  his  innocent  pleasures, 
let  him  buy  it ;  but  never  should  he  do  so  that 
he  ma-y  imitate  another. 

A  manly  independence  is  all  that  is  needed,  in 
order  to  effect  a  radical  change.  Truth,  and  hu- 
manity, and  common  sense,  are  on  our  side,  and 
the  only  thing  demanded  is  to  assert  the  right, 
and  fearlessly  practice  it. 

The  principles  on  which  social  intercourse 
is  conducted,  also  demand  consideration.  As  it 
seems  to  us,  the  desire  to  make  a  show*,  and  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  others,  is  the  main  mo- 
tive to  much  of  the  party-giving  of  the  day. 
There  is  but  little  regard  had  to  the  higher  and 
nobler  ends  of  a  friendly  intercourse.  Few  meet 
14 
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together  for  the  purpose  of  moral  or  intellectual 
culture.  When  the  company  breaks  up,  how 
little  that  will  make  us  wiser  or  better  is  carried 
away  !  This  has  been  considered  in  a  previous 
chapter. 

In  our  smaller  cities  and  villages,  the  custom 
of  giving-  large  and  expensive  parties,  might  be 
profitably  changed  for  a  sort  of  soiree,  or  conver- 
sazione, like  those  met  with  in  some  parts  of 
Europe.  These  would  call  for  a  less  expendi- 
ture, and  not  lead  to  the  aping  of  the  higher  life  of 
the  larger  cities.  These  soirees  might  be  held  as 
often  as  the  wants  and  pleasure  might  indicate 
as  desirable  ;  and  the  effects  upon  individuals 
would  be  nothing  but  good.  They  might  par- 
take, in  their  leading  features,  of  a  religious,  or 
a  scientific,  or  a  musical  character.  Some  spe- 
cial object,  as  contradistinguished  from  a  common 
social  one,  might,  with  great  propriety,  be  put 
forward.  The  general  benefits  and  pleasure  of 
social  gatherings  might  thus  be  enjoyed,  and  at 
the  same  time  some  particular  department  of 
knowledge  might  receive  attention.  As  an  ex< 
ample  of  our  meaning,  we  will  cite  an  instance 
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in  point.  We  remember  once  attending  in  France 
what  was  called  a  religious  soiree.  These  were 
held  every  Thursday  evening,  at  the  house  of  a 
wealthy  Protestant.  A  somewhat  large  circle  of 
friends  regularly  attended  ;  and  it  was  under- 
stood that  each  of  these  might  invite  a  friend  or 
two  to  accompany  them,  whenever  they  thought 
proper.  The  consequence  was,  that  a  little  party 
found  itself  together,  without  parade  or  bustle., 
It  was  understood  that  no  other  than  the  ordinary 
after-dinner  dress  of  a  lady  or  gentleman  was 
desirable  on  these  occasions.  The  refreshments 
provided  were  generally  of  the  simplest  kind,  as 
lemonade,  fruits,  and  perhaps  a  cream,  or  a  plain 
cold  supper.  Coming  together  in  this  way,  there 
was  no  effort  to  dress  elegantly ;  and  the  hostf 
knowing  that  the  task  of  entertaining  his  guests 
would  be  but  trifling,  all  minds  were  at  ease, 
and  none  of  that  paralyzing  influence  which, 
attends  more  formal  parties  was  felt.  The  whole 
matter  was  natural  and  simple,  and,  as  might  be 
expected,  the  result  was  refreshing  to  the  visitor 
and  the  visited.  These  occasions  were  denomi- 
nated religious  soirees,  from  the  fact  that  the 
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moral  and  social  condition  of  the  French,  and 
the  extension  of  the  principles  of  the  Reformation 
among  them,  were  the  topics  made  most  promi- 
nent at  the  time.  This  gave  a  definite  point  in 
the  conversation  of  the  evening ;  the  absence  of 
which,  in  common  parties,  leads  to  so  much 
stupid,  and  inane,  and  stultifying  talk.  There 
was  no  whining,  nor  fanaticism,  nor  cant,  per- 
ceivable. The  noble  topics  alluded  to  were  dis- 
cussed, not  in  the  style  of  the  conventicle,  but  of 
the  drawing-room.  It  may  be  easily  fancied  how 
wide  the  field  was  that  was  opened  by  such  a 
course.  It  gave  scope  to  the  learned,  to  the 
pious,  to  the  aged,  to  the  young.  It  was  a  rich 
treat,  one  of  the  "  spice  islands"  of  the  past,  on 
which  we  love  to  cast  the  retrospect. 

It  may  ssem  to  some  that  we  have  loitered  too 
long  on  this  subject ;  but  when  the  true  desira- 
bleness of  social  intercourse  is  considered,  this 
charge  will  not  be  made.  It  is  a  law  of  our  na- 
ture, that  we  are  necessarily  affected  by  our  living 
associates.  We  take  a  tinge  from  such,  if  not  a 
controlling  bias.  Even  the  inanimate  objects 
around  us  convey  their  mysterious  influence. 
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Nature  ministers  to  mind,  beyond  a  question. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  eminently  true  of  living 
companions,  that  they  have  potent  agency  in 
forming  a  good  character,  or  a  bad  one. 

The  necessary  intercourse  of  a  business  life, 
brings  the  mind  in  contact  with  much  that  is 
grovelling,  selfish,  mean,  disgusting  ;  and  in  the 
necessary  effort  for  subsistence,  we  are  led  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  less  pleasing  features 
of  human  nature.  The  maxims  of  the  world  are 
not  well  adapted  to  improve  the  mind  or  heart, 
and  happy  for  us  if  we  do  not  find  ourselves 
more  and  more  allied  to  the  lower  circumstances 
of  our  being.  Hence  it  becomes  an  intensely  im- 
portant practical  question,  how,  amidst  degrading 
and  downward  tendencies,  the  soul  may  become 
purified,  elevated,  sublimated,  etherealized?  In: 
all  ages  this  has  been  a  problem,  for  in  all  ages 
the  practical  difficulty  has.  mefc  man.  By  no 
means  must  we  withdraw  from  the  world.  This 
is  the  great  theatre  of  human  probation  ;  and  we 
contravene  a  leading  design  of  Deity,  if  we  leave, 
the  busy  crowd,  and  shut  the  door  of  the  monas- 
tery between,  it  and  us.  This  experiment  has 
14* 
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been  tried,  and  to  a  result  worse  than  in  vain. 
And  to  withdraw  from  fall  sociality  with  our 
fellow  men,  would  be  to  depart  from  the  exam- 
ple set  us  by  the  Saviour  and  his  apostles.  They 
"dwelt  among  men,"  in  a  rich  and  emphatic 
sense.  The  Master  seemed  to  be  every  where, 
whether  at  the  funeral  or  the  feast.  The  con- 
stancy of  Christ's  intercourse  with  men,  after  he 
came  upon  the  public  stage,  is  remarkable.  We 
do  not  lose  sight  of  Him  for  a  moment,  until  he 
was  put  within  the  grave.  With  this  fact  before 
us,  and  with  man's  innate  and  deathless  love  of 
society  to  substantiate  the  position,  we  conclude 
that  social  intercourse  is  at  once  a  privilege  and 
a  duty.  And  that,  hence,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
place  that  intercourse  on  grounds  which  shall 
accord  with  good  sense  and  true  refinement. 
That  our  modern  parties  are  of  that  nature,  it 
cannot  be  soberly  urged.  Refinement  of  man- 
ners may  justly  claim  regard,  as  we  have  else- 
where said  ;  but  it  must  be  as  different  from  the 
silly  affectation  and  mincing  of  the  modern  elite 
as  is  possible. 

On  one  sacred  sentence  would  we  repose  all 
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our  obligation  in  the  foregoing  matters.  "  Take 
no  thought  for  the  morrow,"  said  the  Saviour,  in 
respect  of  its  meats,  and  drinks,  and  gaudy  ap- 
parel. If  rightly  understood,  this  would  at  once 
arrest  the  feverish  toiling  and  straining  for  dis- 
play, which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  evil. 
How  sublime,  and  yet  how  simple  ;  how  philoso- 
phical, and  yet  how  practical ;  how  heavenly,  and 
yet  how  adapted  to  earth  is  the  proposition  ! 
To-day,  the  heavenly  Voice  tells  us,  hath  its 
passing  pains  and  pleasures  ;  to-morrow,  we  may 
be  hence,  far  up  where  the  song  never  dies  away. 
With  this  at  heart,  let  a  manlier  use  be  made  of 
the  social  spirit.  Let  us  demand,  that  good  sense, 
and  a  pure  taste,  be  considered. 


CHAPTER    X. 

The  place  which  property  should  hold  in  the  Christian's  re- 
gard.— The  intrinsic  desirableness  of  the  good  things  of  this 
life. — The  folly  as  well  as  wickedness  of  underrating  things 
temporal.— Proof  of  this. — The  secular  pursuits  of  life  as  in- 
dispensable as  the  teachings  of  the  pulpit,  in  order  to  train 
man  for  heaven.— The  exceeding  great  importance  of  Ameri- 
cans understanding  the  true  theory  of  this  matter. — Proofs  of 
the  desirableness  of  earthly  blessings  as  drawn  from  common 
sense. — This  proposition  sustained  by  some  grand  and  impo- 
sing proofs,  as  drawn  from  the  scenes  and  circumstances  of 
Eden  ;  from  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  polity;  from 
the  song  of  the  announcing  angels;  and  from  the  Lord's 
prayer. 

Compared  with  these  things  which  are  eter- 
nal, all  that  is  temporal  is  as  nothing.  The 
future  has  mighty  interests  in  its  bosom.  No 
wealth  can  be  found  on  earth  like  that  which 
awaits  the  believer  on  high ;  no  poverty  so  ab- 
ject as  that  which  will  be  the  ultimate  portion  of 
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the  wicked.  Notwithstanding  this,  there  is  a 
specious,  though  false  sentiment,  advanced  by- 
many  in  regard  to  the  valuableness  of  what  is 
termed  property ;  and  of  the  place  it  may  hold  in 
the  christian  scheme,  and  in  the  Christian's 
mind.  The  world  is,  at  times,  literally  abused 
by  good  people.  Its  myriad  beauties  and  bless- 
ings they  underrate.  Its  countless  comforts, 
conveniences,  and  luxuries,  and  the  beautiful  ar- 
rangements in  the  circle  of  the  humanities,  are 
spoken  of  with  coldness,  if  not  with  contempt. 
This  is  neither  the  dictate  of  philosophy,  reli- 
gion, or  common  sense  ;  for  these  have  a  million 
tongues  in  praise  of  the  blessings  which  meet 
man  in  all  his  sublunary  experience.  Nature 
hath  a  voice,  which  utters  forth  in  every  land 
under  the  sun,  that  there  are  glories  terrestrial 
as  well  as  supernal,  which  we  shall  be  wise  to 
appreciate.  It  is  best  to  own  that  the  world  is 
worth  something,  It  is  either  hypocrisy  or  stu- 
pidity that  assumes  the  contrary  ;  and  we  shall 
often  find  that  in  proportion  as  men  underrate  it 
in  words,  they  make  it  up  in  deeds,.  It  is  no 
mark,  either  of  grace  or  sense,  to  lightly  esteem 
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what  is  called  property,  and  the  multiform  con- 
veniences which  God  has  furnished  for  man's 
use.  And  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  in  pro- 
portion as  grace  gains  its  riper  conquests  over 
the  mind,  the  world  appears  increasingly  beauti- 
ful and  comfortable.  Religion  teaches  man  that 
there  is  beauty  every  where,  because  God  hath 
made  all  things.  We  have  watched  the  dying 
hours  of  the  ripened  Christian,  but  have  never 
heard  from  such  a  word  of  coldness  or  contempt 
touching  the  exceeding  desirableness  of  things 
temporal.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  seen  them, 
like  the  dying  Raphael,  overcome  with  an  in- 
tense sense  of  the  beautiful.  The  gentle  breeze 
of  summer,  as  it  came  through  the  lattice  to  fan 
their  fevered  brow,  seemed  to  them  as  if  breathed 
from  angel's  lips.  Each  setting  sun,  as  it  threw 
its  pencilings  of  golden  light  on  hill  and  dale, 
conveyed  exquisite  joy  to  their  bosom.  Nothing 
at  such  times  seems  common,  and  the  believer 
wonders  at  his  life-long  carelessness  of  so  much 
beauty.  Music  also  hath  charms  for  such,  and 
in  some  instances,  within  our  observation,  the 
spirit  could  rind  in  its  sweet  strains  alone,  that 
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which  could  approximate  even  to  a  fit  bodying 
forth  of  its  feelings.  It  is  so,  too,  with  the  sonl 
in  its  '-'first  Jove,"  when  light  from  on  high  has 
shone  upon  it.  Then  there  is  a  distinct  and 
vivid  perception,  that  the  universe  is  but  a  "  vehi 
cle  constructed  expressly  for  the  circulation  and 
diffusion  of  the  Divine  love."  When  the  soul 
passes  from  "death  unto  life,"  in  the  mysterious 
work  of  regeneration,  every  foot-print  of  the  Al- 
mighty in  the  World  of  nature  is  of  living  love. 
The  things  which  are  seen  have  a  glory  unno- 
ticed before.  Wretched,  therefore,  is  the  philo- 
sophy, and  imperfect  the  religion,  that  takes  no 
note  of  all  this  ;  and  no  greater  disservice  can 
be  done  to  true  piety,  than  to  inculcate  this  kind 
of  "  deadness  to  the  world." 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  do  not  ad- 
vocate a  conformity  to  the  fashions,  or  the  follies, 
or  the  vices  of  men  ;  nor  would  we  wish  to  see 
a  fellow  immortal  eager  to  secure  earthly  trea- 
sure. Indeed,  we  do  not  esteem  the  possession 
of  large  wealth  even  desirable.  It  is  forbidden, 
too,  by  Him  who  knows  what  is  for  man's  high- 
est good. 
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But  in  our  inherent  capacity  to  enjoy  temporal 
blessings — as  seen  in  our  corporeal  and  mental 
constitution — there  is  proof  that  a  portion  of  time 
may  be  innocently  devoted  to  their  procuring. 
Modified  by  proper  conditions,  which  will  be 
hereafter  noticed,  and  led  by  revelation  and  a 
true  philosophy,  the  secular  business  of  life  is 
worthy  of  being  pursued  with  enterprise  and 
energy.  Let  the  use  of  property  be  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  duty,  and  our  daily  occupations 
become  sanctified  and  noble.  They  at  once  are 
lifted  up  from  their  low  estate,  and  from  their 
dangerous  attitude,  and  become  worthy  the  dig- 
nity of  beings  destined  to  immortality.  The 
daily  contact  with  our  fellow  men  which  busi- 
ness gives,  brings  out  the  hidden  motives  and 
tendencies  of  the  heart.  The  mart  of  commerce 
hath  a  part  to  the  full  as  important  as  the  pulpit, 
in  training  men  for  heaven.  In  the  latter,  we 
listen  to  the  theory  of  the  process  through  which 
we  are  to  pass ;  in  the  former,  we  try  our  hand  at  its 
practical  bearings.  It  is  a  place  of  real,  substan- 
tial trial.  No  closet  examination,  however  strict 
it  may  be,  can  show  us  our  weakness  or  our 
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strength  so  plainly  as  does  life's  daily  strife  and 
toil.  We  have  a  spiritual  foe,  whose  syren  voice 
is  constantly  whispering  to  us  that  we  are  better 
than  we  really  are.  Alas  !  how  often  do  we  find 
our  fancied  strength  to  be  but  weakness,  when 
the  rude  shocks  and  straits  of  sober  business  are 
encountered.  In  short,  we  should  never  "  know 
ourselves,"  if  we  had  exemption  from  the  cares 
of  every-day  life.  And  in  nothing  does  the  Di- 
vine wisdom  appear  more  conspicuous  than  in 
making  it  a  part  of  our  temporal  necessity  to  put 
on  the  harness,  and  go  forth  to  action.  If  we 
would  possess  patience,  forecast,  calmness,  cou- 
rage, and  confidence  in  a  special  Providence,  we 
must  take  part  in  the  general  condition  of  man 
just  named. 

Let  us  examine  this  a  little  farther,  in  proof 
that  the  world  is  worth  something,  and  the  vari- 
ous secular  callings  of  life  are  in  themselves 
noble  and  worthy. 

In  an  important  sense,  all  the  contingencies 

which  meet  us  in  time  are  educational.    By 

these,  as   means,  the    divine  Teacher  induces 

such  habits  of  mind  as  will  be  necessary  for  us 

15 
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in  those  relations  which  we  shall  sustain  in  su- 
pernal society.  What  those  relations  may  be,  of 
course  we  know  not.  But  it  may  be  laid  down 
as  certain,  both  from  the  light  of  reason  and  the 
unambiguous  declarations  of  Holy  Writ ;  that,  in 
the  higher  stages  of  being  to  which  we  are  in- 
vited, the  calm  and  quiet  waiting  for  providential 
developments  will  be  needed.  As  to  the  occu- 
pants of  the  earthly  Eden,  so  there  may  be  in  the 
heavenly,  trees  whose  fruit  we  may  not  inno- 
cently pluck.  In  heaven  there  will  be  found  no 
precipitation  nor  confusion.  The  "stars"  shall 
differ  from  one  another  in  glory ;  but  a  celestial 
gravitation  will  keep  each  within  its  proper  orbit. 
The  mighty  plans  of  Deity,  as  they  shall  be  un- 
folded from  age  to  age  before  the  thousand  thou- 
sands of  wonderers  there,  and  the  ravishing  joys 
that  shall  mark  every  moment  of  every  returning 
cycle,  enhancing  as  our  capacity  for  enjoyment 
shall  enlarge — would  seem  to  indicate  that  a 
calm  and  holy  quietude  should  be  a  prime  and 
leading  element  of  the  ransomed  soul.  Without 
it,  the  spirit  might  be  liable  to  the  intoxication  of 
wonder  and  delight ;  and  be  tempted  to  break  in 
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upon  the  harmonious  progression  which  is  the 
law  of  celestial,  as  well  as  of  human,  being  ;  and 
try  to  reach  by  violent  and  impulsive  effort  the 
higher  glories  of  the  heavenly  world.  However 
unorthodox  it  may  be  deemed  by  some  on  earth 
to  "wait"  the  ripening  and  developing  of  the 
Divine  purposes,  we  cannot  dismiss  from  the 
mind,  that  the  spirit  of  the  heavenly  ranks  is  to 
rest  in  confidence  that  all  things  shall  in  due 
time  be  consummated  in  their  precise  and  only 
proper  place,. 

As  we  turn  over  the  leaves  of  human  condi- 
tion, we  find  constantly  recurring  evidence,  that 
to  thoroughly  educate  men  in  the  principle  of 
patience,  is  a  leading  purpose  of  the  Divine  Mind. 
There  is  no  department  of  human  experience 
but  speaks  this  language.  The  great  system  of 
means,  as  connected  with  ends,  which  obtains  in 
all  ages,  under  all  changes,  in  all  operations,  and 
without  which  no  results  can  appear,  is  a  living, 
all-pervading  proof  of  this.  Before  the  sad  scene 
of  Eden,  when  our  first  progenitors — in  haste  to 
know  the  unrevealed  and  unripened  purposes  of 
the  great  Parent,  brought  death  by  sin— it  might 
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have  been  otherwise.  It  is  not  impossible  that  a 
perennial  spontaneity  might  have  caused  the  un- 
cursed  earth  to  yield  its  stores  in  plenteousness, 
without  the  long  and  tedious  intervention  of  hu- 
man agency.  "  Thorns  also  and  thistles  shall  it 
bring  forth  to  thee" — pronounced  from  the  Divine 
lips,  marked  a  new  era  in  man's  condition,  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  his  means  of  animal  sub- 
sistence. While  in  that  innocency  which  could 
warrant  the  approving  words  :  "  And  God  saw 
every  thing  that  he  had  made,  and  behold  it  was 
very  good" — we  may  well  conclude  that  instead 
of  bodily  toil,  which  now  seems  necessary  to 
keep  men  from  social  anarchy,  the  occupations 
of  the  passing  time  might  have  been  those  which 
pertain  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  nature 
simply.  Leisure — we  do  not  mean  idleness — 
might  have  been  a  law  of  our  being  then,  as  cer- 
tainly as  that  by  the  "  sweat  of  our  face"  we 
must  now  subsist. 

u  First  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full 
corn  in  the  ear,"  is  the  teaching  which  comes 
from  the  bosom  of  the  earth  unto  all  men.  Pro- 
gression, slow  and  almost  imperceptible  in  its 
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stages,  is  the  process  of  nature  in  the  elabora- 
tion of  her  products.  She  will  not  hurry  herself, 
nor  have  any  sympathy  with  bustling,  eager> 
sweating  man.  She  bids  him  plough,  and  plant, 
and  then  wait,  till  God  is  ready  to  give  the  pro- 
duct. The  eternal  Hand  hath  thrown  the  bow 
athwart  the  heavens,  to  say  that  no  more  flood 
shall  drown  man's  fields  ;  and  he  hath  promised 
seed-time,  and  harvest  too.  These  assurances 
are  all  we  should  want,  are  all  we  can  have  ;  and 
patiently  and  confidingly  must  we  pursue  our 
toil.  And  it  is  the  glory  of  the  agricultural  pur- 
suit, that  it  does  produce  this  very  trait  of  charac- 
ter, in  its  most  perfect  form., 

A  similar  development  of  the  Divine  design-, 
namely,  to  learn  men  to-be  patient,  is  seen  in  the 
means  necessary  to  the  cure  of  bodily  diseases. 
In  this  department  this,  position  receives  a  bold 
and  unequivocal  illustration.  To  heal  a  given 
malady  is,  beyond  question,  a  desirable  end. 
The  design  is  to  remove  suffering,  and  to  give 
enjoyment  in  its  stead.  Now,  why  has  the  divine 
Healer  held  subject  to  the  continuous  and  long- 
protracted  use  of  natural  agencies,  that  which  % 
15* 
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word  was  once  powerful  to  do  1  Surely  we  may 
set  it  down,  that  one  of  the  reasons  is,  that  man 
might  learn  in  patience  to  wait  the  Creator's 
time.  But  we  need  not  dwell  on  the  proofs  of 
this  general  truth,  but  positively  assert,  that  all 
nature  brings  cumulative  and  irrefragable  testi- 
mony to  the  same  end. 

And  here  it  is,  that  the  value  and  intrinsic  de- 
sirableness of  a  business  life  may  come  in  for 
consideration.  In  its  daily  action  on  the  mind, 
opportunity  is  given  for  acquiring  that  "  patient 
continuance,"  which  is  so  desirable  as  an  element 
of  safety  on  earth,  and  of  perfection  in  heaven. 
In  the  sober  callings  of  life,  there  is  opportunity 
for  exercising  and  ripening  the  honorable,  the 
noble,  the  benevolent,  the  manly  traits.  Here, 
too,  the  temper  is  tried,  and  the  intrinsic  integrity 
of  the  heart  tested.  With  so  appropriate  a  con- 
dition, wherein  he  may  become  acquainted  with 
the  inner  workings  of  his  spirit,  and  with  the 
word  of  revelation  in  his  hand,  to  point  him  to 
help  in  life's  conflict,  no  man  need  go  to  the  final 
judgment  unsaved  or  unsanctified.  We  look  upon 
the  great  world  of  human  business  as  a  mighty 
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system  of  means  by  which  man  receives  both 
teaching  and  testing. 

If,  then,  our  reasoning  be  correct,  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  passing  time  may  very  properly 
engage  our  earnest  attention,  and  be  turned  to 
great  account  as  a  means  of  discipline.  It  is  our 
privilege  to  enjoy  the  countless  beauties  and 
blessings  which  meet  us  in  our  present  state,  and 
to  seek  to  procure  the  proper  embellishments  of 
life.  Commerce  hath  a  noble  destiny  awaiting 
her.  She  is  yet  to  be  the  bearer  of  civilization — 
of  its  virtues  and  comforts,  rather  than,  as  here- 
tofore, of  its  vices  and  wretchedness — to  the 
nations  of  heathenism.  Christianity  can  no  more 
do  without  her  aid,  than  can  the  true  work  of 
commerce  be  performed  without  the  spirit  of  reli- 
gion to  animate  it. 

It  is  of  pressing  importance  that  a  high  and 
philosophical  appreciation  of  this  matter  should 
be  diffused  among  the  fast  multiplying  millions 
of  this  nation.  This  is  the  reason  why  we  pon- 
der so  long  upon  it  at  this  time.  The  spirit  of 
our  people  is  ardent  and  impulsive.  The  ordi- 
nary routine  of  business  life,  as  practised  in  the 
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Old  World,  is  deemed  too  tardy  for  us  of  the 
New.  Boyhood  here  is  too  apt  to  throw  aside  its 
restraints,  and  to  demand  admission  into  man- 
hood's ranks,  long  before  it  would  dare  to  do  so 
in  the  older  countries.  In  this  respect,  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  has  exhibited  a  great  change 
for  the  worse.  A  boldness  marks  the  plans  of 
our  business  world,  which  is  astonishing  to  the 
sedate  looker-on,  to  the  man  who  has  received 
his  views  and  habits  from  a  slower  generation. 
It  makes  him  giddy  to  see  the  whirl  which  is 
around  him  ;  and  no  marvel  if  he  be  sometimes 
heard  mingling  his  admonitions  in  the  general 
voice  of  exultation  and  hope. 

This  feeling  of  the  many,  now  alluded  to,  has 
its  obvious  causes  ;  and  with  a  proper  balancing 
of  principle,  it  is  not  portentous  of  evil.  At 
the  same  time,  it  becomes  a  present  and  con- 
stant duty  to  watch  its  developments,  and  give 
to  them  a  right  direction.  We  would  not,  if  we 
could,  suppress  that  spirit  of  enterprise  which 
waves  its  wand  over  our  vast  territory,  girding  it 
with  railroads  and  canals,  and  which  moves  upon 
the  mighty  waters  of  tire  interior  in  the  stately 
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steam-ship,  rousing  from  their  lair  in  the  prime- 
val forest  its  wild  occupants.  The  only  influence 
desirable  is  to  bring  this  spirit  into  subjection  to 
a  calm  and  reasonable  prudence,  and  into  har- 
mony with  the  principle  of  gradual  progression, 
which  is  one  of  the  elementary  laws  of  human 
condition ;  laws  which  cannot  be  disregarded 
with  any  hope  of  permanent  security. 

In  sustaining  the  position  that  temporal  good 
cannot  be  innocently  underrated,  other  argu- 
ments than  those  already  advanced  present  them- 
selves. Indeed,  the  difficulty  is  in  making  a 
selection  among  them.  So  important  do  we 
deem  the  subject,  that  we  will  venture  on  the 
reader's  patience  a  little  farther. 

We  assume  it  to  be  in  strict  and  necessary  ac- 
cordance with  reason  and  revelation,  that  it  is, 
God's  desire  that  man  should  put  off  the  habili- 
ments of  poverty— which  make  him  to  look  as  if 
he  belonged  to  a  pauper  race>  a  race  deserted  of 
heaven — and  put  on  the  seemly  garb  of  comfort ; 
and  that  he  should  be  well-provisioned,  well- 
educated,  and  possess  something  of  genuine 
refinement.    No  man  in  his  senses,  but  must 
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feel  that  great  violence  has  been  done  to  the  ori- 
ginal design  of  Deity  by  the  wide-spread  poverty 
and  degradation  of  onr  race.  In  the  wretched- 
ness which  makes  its  abode  with  myriads  of  man- 
kind, God  is  dishonored.  He  hath  made  rich  pro- 
vision for  all  his  offspring.  The  earth  is  his  gift 
to  us  all.  Plenty  bursts  from  its  bosom,  like  milk 
from  the  breast  of  the  mother.  This  plenty  is 
for  man's  use.  Added  to  the  products  necessary 
for  man  and  beast,  those  fruits  and  flowers  which 
give  zest  and  gladness  to  animal  existence,  come 
forth  in  equal  profusion.  These,  too,  are  made 
for  man.  God  wants  them  not.  The  dwellers 
in  other  worlds  want  them  not.  They  are 
ours ;  and  all  nature  is  teeming  with  evidence  of 
the  Divine  wish  to  make  our  sojourn  on  earth, 
not  simply  tolerable,  but  agreeable,  ay,  joyful. 
While  penning  these  paragraphs,  we  cast  our  eye 
out  of  the  window,  and  we  see  a  poor  decrepit 
man,  bent  over  with  age  and  infirmity.  We 
know  his  condition  in  life.  It  is  that  of  poverty. 
His  dwelling  is  a  cold  and  cheerless  shanty.  His 
fare  is  meagre  and  mean,  and  his  garments  scarce 
cover  him  from  the  rude  winds  of  winter.     His 
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life  has  been  that  of  toil  and  trial,  his  closing 
years  are  those  of  penury.  No  night-fall  comes, 
but  the  cares  and  straits  of  the  anxious  morrow 
chase  sleep  from  his  pillow.  In  body  and  mind, 
and  in  all  the  appliances  of  his  condition,  a  stern, 
iron  poverty  holds  him  down.  We  may  not  look 
into  the  inner  temple  of  the  Divine  decrees,  and 
ask  why  this  man's  state  is  such.  That  is  no 
concern  of  ours  in  this  connection,  even  if  it  were 
possible  for  us  to  learn  the  secrets  of  the  Eternal 
Mind.  But  this  we  may  surely  gather  from  the 
case  :  that  man's  temporal  condition  is  sadly  out 
of  harmony  with  the  great  design  which  nature 
tells  us  God  hath,  in  respect  to  the  great  family 
that  occupies  this,  his  footstool. 

Suppose  that  it  should  so  happen  that  we  were 
to  be  the  temporary  guest  of  one  of  the  crowned 
heads  of  the  Old  World,  and  while  musing  by 
ourselves  in  one  of  the  splendid  saloons  of  the 
palace,  a  half-famished,  ragged  boy  should  walk 
up  and  down  the  carpeted  floor.  Led  by  the  in- 
congruity of  the  fact,  we  inquire  who  the  wretch- 
ed lad  is,  and  we  are  told  that  it  is  the  king's 
son  !    An  inexpressible  feeling  would  at  once  fill 
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the  soul,  and  we  should  wonder  that  amid  such 
sumptuousness  and  plenty,  the  son  of  the  pro- 
prietor should  thus  appear. 

This,  though  a  faint  illustration  of  the  truth  in 
the  premises,  is  a  just  one.  Man  is,  intrinsically, 
the  noblest  of  all  the  occupants  of  this  world. 
He  is  the  proprietor,  for  the  time  being,  of  all 
things.  For  his  use  the  sunshine  and  the  rain, 
the  air,  and  the  dew  were  made.  He  has  a  right, 
if  he  will  toil,  to  a  share  in  the  comforts  and 
blessings  of  the  passing  scene.  And  in  the  se- 
vere and  pinching  poverty  of  many,  sad  evidence 
is  furnished  that  somewhere  there  is  evil  at  work. 
It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  it  is  the  penalty 
which  God  has  made  consequent  upon  the  fall. 
This  should  not  satisfy  us  to  rest  content  with 
no  efforts  to  more  thoroughly  investigate  the 
matter. 

Among  the  few  ultimate  facts  that  seem  to  us 
to  be  established  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt — 
and  which  assume  the  nature  of  self-evident 
truths — is  that  God  desires  the  temporal  condi- 
tion of  his  creatures  should  be  better  than  is  gene- 
rally their  lot.     To  substantiate  this,  we  have 
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already  presented  general  arguments.  Let  us 
now  notice  two  or  three  facts  in  the  history  of 
the  past,  of  a  more  imposing  character  than  the 
general  ones^al  ready  adduced. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  look  at  the  scenes  and 
circumstances  of  Eden.  Here  was  signal  proof 
that  God  was  mindful  of  man's  sublunary  com- 
fort and  delight.  "  Out  of  the  ground,"  saith  the 
eloquent  record,  "  made  the  Lord  God  to  grow 
every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight,  and  good 
for  food  ;  the  tree  of  life  also  in  the  midst  of  the 
garden,  and  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil."  Pomona  and  Flora  here  held  their  gor- 
geous empire ;  and  the  richest  conservatories  of 
modern  times,  with  all  their  united  treasures, 
could  furnish  no  such  stores  of  beauty  and  de- 
light. And  not  content  with  this,  He  who  mea- 
sures the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  made 
a  beautiful  river  to  flow  onward  through  the  al- 
most boundless  territory  of  Eden ; — in  whose 
limpid  waters  both  man  and  beast  might  delight ; 
and  in  whose  soft  murmurings,  as  they  gurgled 
over  the  golden  sands,  nature's  richest  melody 
might  be  heard.  Ah!  all  was  beautiful,  su- 
16 
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premely  beautiful ;  and  as  man  was  but  a  "  little 
lower  than  the  angels/'  so  his  earthly  habitation 
was  but  a  little  less  glorious  than  the  world 
which  angels  occupy.  Earth  teemed  with  a 
profuse  and  golden  spontaneity  ;  and  so  thornless 
were  the  flowers,  and  so  tareless  the  grain,  that 
even  Infinite  Perfection  affirmed  of  all  that  it  was 
good.  Even  those  myriad  kinds  of  the  lower 
creation,  which  now  range  the  forest,  conveying 
terror  to  man,  were  the  domestic  companions  of 
the  first  pair.  The  stately  lion  came  and  re- 
ceived his  name  at  Adam's  hand,  then  the  tiger, 
the  wolf,  the  giant  elephant.  All  these  were  do- 
cile, and  gentle,  and  good.  Eternal  goodness 
intended  them  for  man's  use  and  pleasure  ;  and 
had  sin  not  entered  the  world,  such  they  would 
ever  have  been,  and  the  inferior  animals  which 
we  now  hold  in  subservience  to  our  convenience, 
would  have  been  displaced  in  the  domestic  eco- 
nomy by  the  nobler,  the  more  symmetrical,  the 
stronger  ones.  But  it  is  needless  to  enlarge. 
We  cannot  by  any  possibility  of  search,  see  aught 
in  creation  but  will  substantiate  our  theory. 
Though  sin  has  passed  upon  our  world,  the  same 
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ministry  of  nature  utters  its  voice  in  every  land. 
In  the  radiant  spheres  of  night,  in  the  mild  har- 
vest moon,  in  the  vivifying  orb  of  day,  in  the 
sure  return  of  morning  and  evening,  of  seed-time 
and  harvest,  it  is  heard. 

A  second  of  the  grander  and  more  imposing 
proofs  of  God's  wish  to  make  man's  temporal  con- 
dition pleasant,  is  found  in  the  genius  and  spirit 
of  the  Mosaic  polity.  It  is  true  that  over  the 
scenes  of  the  garden  a  cloud  had  come.  In  sad- 
ness and  in  sin  man  had  been  driven  from  that 
Paradise  ;  and  the  law  of  toil  had  been  added  to 
his  condition — a  law,  as  we  have  seen,  of  merey 
as  well  as  of  judgment.  Still  the  materials  for 
comfort  and  delight  remained  as  at  the  first.  But 
to  secure  these  ends  a  new  path  was  to  be  trod — 
the  path  of  care  and  diligence.  In  the  fulness  of 
time,  the  polity  to  which  we  have  alluded,  as  the 
second  of  the  more  imposing  proofs,  was  an- 
nounced immediately  from  heaven.  What  is  its 
yoice  in  respect  to  the  point  under  notice  1 

"  Considered  in  their  secular  aspect,"  says  the 
deep-thinking  author  of  "  Spiritual  Despotism," 
the  characteristic  principles  of  the  Mosaic  insti- 
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tutions  was  the  private  good  of  the  people. 
Whatever  the  forms  of  polity  might  be,  the  spirit 
of  it  was,  in  the  best  sense,  popular ;  since  the 
security,  the  competence,  the  personal  dignity, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  every  son  of  Abraham  was 
the  intention  of  every  enactment.  Redeemed 
from  the  furnace  of  Egypt,  and  led  into  a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  the  economy  of 
social  life  was  so  constructed  as  to  yield  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  plenty  and  pleasure 
to  every  citizen.  Every  man  who  had  sprung 
from  the  loins  of  Abraham  was  noble  ;  and  the 
forfeiture  of  that  patrimony  which  enabled  him 
to  support  the  simple  honors  of  his  birth  was  a 
desperate  calamity,  guarded  against  by  extraor- 
dinary provisions." 

Now,  let  it  be  remarked,  that  this  economy  is 
the  only  one  whose  detail  has  ever  had  the 
signet  of  heaven.  And  if  we  can  perceive  in  its 
spirit  a  prevailing  attention  to  man's  physical 
well-being,  we  may  conclude  that  in  all  subse- 
quent time  the  same  condition  is  an  object  of 
concern  to  the  Deity. 

Passing  over  a  long  lapse  of  time,  in  which  the 
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polity  just  noticed  was  the  law  of  heaven's  estab- 
lishing, we  come  to  a  brighter  dispensation.  A 
new  and  simpler  code  was  now  announced.  The 
day  had  gone  by  when  minute  and  careful  pen- 
cilings  of  the  arrangements  of  life  were  to  be 
made  for  human  guidance.  General  principles 
of  human  duty  were  laid  down  in  their  stead. 
No  technical,  written  statutes,  in  this  matter, 
were  to  hold  the  mind  in  pupilage.  A  higher 
training  was  designed  ;  and  man  was  to  be  left 
to  carry  about  him  a  sort  of  moral  needle,  which 
should  point  to  the  pole  of  truth  and  justice, 
instead  of  a  mechanical  adjusting  of  his  conduct 
to  the  letter  of  the  old  law.  This  was  a  mighty 
advance  hi  the  history  of  our  race.  To  substi- 
tute the  authority  of  a  simple,  naked,  elementary 
principle  for  the  cumbrous  technicalities  of  a 
written  code,  called  into  action  the  higher  and 
nobler  sentiments.  It  was  a  higher  confidence 
on  the  part  of  God  toward  man.  It  ennobled 
the  creature,  for  it  told  him  that  God  was  will- 
ing to  trust  to  his  capacity  for  judging,  and  to 
his  readiness  for  obeying.  It  was  a  great  gain 
on  all  his  former  means  of  moral  education; 
16* 
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and  sad  indeed  would  be  our  case,  if  the  simple 
and  beautiful  principles  of  the  new  code  were 
to  be  taken  from  us.  and  the  more  cumbrous  de- 
tail of  the  old  one  substituted.  We  would  not. 
by  these  remarks,  disparage  the  ancient  system. 
That  was  exceedingly  glorious,  but  less  so,  as 
we  apprehend,  than  the  one  which  the  new  dis- 
pensation ushered  in,  whose  rules  of  action  were 
to  flow  from  general  principles. 

It  is  now  in  place  to  inquire  what  light  this 
better  code  throws  on  the  matter  of  temporal  con- 
dition. 

It  would  seem  an  a-priori  proposition,  as 
drawn  from  the  song  of  the  herald-angels,  that 
God  would  have  more  of  comfort,  of  harmony, 
and  of  enjoyment,  to  be  diffused  among  mankind 
than  in  these  latter  times  has  been  seen.  The 
wondering  shepherds  heard  a  new  and  strange 
melody,  surpassing  in  its  richness  all  they  had 
ever  before  heard.  «  Peace  on  earth,"  was  its 
burden,  as  well  as  peace  in  the  realms  of  light 
and  life.  The  gospel  which  was  to  come  by 
Him  whose  advent  these  celestial  beings  an- 
nounced, was  designed  to  repair  the  ravages  of 
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the  Fall,  and  to  make  life's  way  one  of  less  de- 
gradation and  distress.  The  song  was  of  earthly- 
peace,  of  earthly  mercy,  of  earthly  "  good  will," 
as  preparatory  to  a  state  of  higher  blessedness. 
And  the  voice  of  all  history,  from  that  glad  night 
onward  to  the  present  passing  hour,  irrefragably 
sustains  the  position,  that  the  gospel  not  only 
can,  but  actually  does,  give  all  of  real  refinement, 
of  true  justice,  of  solid  social  comfort,  and  of  na- 
tional prosperity,  that  is  enjoyed  on  earth.  But 
we  may  not  linger  on  this  fruitful  theme,  but 
dismiss  the  third  of  the  grander  proofs,  by  no- 
ticing one  sentiment  contained  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  "When  ye  pray,"  says  the  Saviour, 
"  be  this  your  burden  :  May  thy  will  be  done  in 
earth  as  in  heaven."  In  this  brief  command  is 
involved  the  fullest  testimony  to  the  doctrine 
under  notice.  The  will  of  God  the  Father,  as  it 
is  carried  out  in  the  upper  world,  is  to  be  the 
measure  of  our  asking  for  the  things  of  this.  If 
there  be  dignity,  and  refinement,  and  true  com- 
fort there,  so  must  we,  not  may  we,  pray  that 
they  exist  here.  If  there  be  no  pinching,  shri- 
velling, withering  care  there,  so  must  we  pray 
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that  it  be  not  here.  If  no  anxious  thought  for 
to-morow's  weal  be  harbored  there,  so  may  we 
pray  that  we  borrow  none  for  our  earthly  mor- 
row. We  know  that  all  in  that  bright  world  are 
possessed  of  means  to  render  them  supremely 
and  continually  happy ;  and  the  spirit  of  the 
prayer  before  us  is,  that  man  may  innocently 
secure  so  many  of  the  passing  benefits  which 
God  has  lavished  on  the  world,  as  shall  make 
his  lower  condition  one  of  comfort,  at  the  least. 
And  in  the  "  golden"  rule,  as  it  is  beauti- 
fully though  tritely  called,  provision  is  amply 
made  for  the  lot  of  those  who,  by  frailty  or  folly, 
are  among  the  more  wretched  of  the  great  bro- 
therhood. 

Thus  have  we  glanced  at  the  true  philosophy, 
as  seems  to  us,  of  one  branch  of  our  temporal 
condition,  and  we  sum  up  by  saying,  that  the 
secular  pursuits  of  life  are  worthy  of  our  ingenu- 
ous esteem. 


CHAPTER    XI.. 

A  contempt  of  the  world  dishonors  God  ;  and  stamps  a  religious 
profession  with  a  seeming  hypocrisy. — A  better  way  sug- 
gested.— Practical  hints  to  parents  in  training  their  sons  to  a 
business  life. — Some  trade  or  useful  calling  should  be  given 
to  our  sons. — The  guilt  of  neglecting  this. —  The  misery  of 
the  child  without  it. — Reasons  for  this  considered  at  length. — 
The  spirit  of  speculation  noticed. — The  recent  paroxysm  in 
the  world  of  trade  to  have  been  expected. — The  importance  of 
training  our  sons  to  habits  of  accuracy  in  pecuniary  affairs. — 
The  practice  of  Fitzhugh's  father  in  this  matter,  the  true 
one. — A  nobler  business  philosophy  proposed. 

If,  therefore,  it  be  in  strict  accordance  with 
reason  and  revelation  that  we  enter  with  spirit 
into  the  secular  callings  of  life  ;  as  a  means  of 
enjoyment  and  improvement — not  to  say  for  the 
procuring  of  ability  to  do  good — it  is  unwise  not 
-to  acknowledge  it.  A  morbid  and  unnatural 
contempt  of  the  world  is  far  from  being  demand- 
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ed  at  our  hands.  Under  guise  of  being  heavenly 
minded,  we  may  do  injustice  to  ourselves,  and 
dishonor  to  our  heavenly  Father,  who  delighteth 
in  the  furtherance  of  human  happiness.  And 
we  do  a  disservice  to  true  religion  by  such  a 
course.  The  world  is  crowded  with  men  who 
love  not  God,  and  who  will  not  come  into  the 
brotherhood  of  the  believers.  And  it  is  certain 
that  an  undervaluing  of  the  blessings  of  the  pass- 
ing time,  stamps  the  religion  we  profess  with  a 
sort  of  absurdity  in  their  view.  The  worldly 
man  knows  that  the  good  things  of  this  life  are, 
in  themselves,  desirable ;  and  he  suspects  those 
who  hold  to  the  contrary  as  being  hypocritical ; 
the  more  especially  as  their  actions  so  poorly 
correspond  with  their  theory.  He  thinks  there 
must  be  unsoundness  somewhere ;  either  in  the 
creed,  or  in  its  believers.  And  it  is  not  wise  to 
make  so  absurd  a  demand  upon  his  good  sense, 
as  that  he  shall  assent  to  the  sentiment  to  which 
we  allude.  The  universal  verdict  of  all  men  is 
that,  things  temporal  are  worth  something,  and 
in  this  verdict  absolute  truth  resides.  A  genuine 
type  of  the  religion  of  Jesus,  is  never  found  slan- 
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dering  or  abusing,  or  underrating  our  mundane 
mercies.  It  has  a  different  work  than  this.  In- 
deed, it  finds  glory,  and  beauty,  and  comfort 
where  none  before  were  seen.  It  is  a  moral  da- 
guerreotype, bringing  out  all  the  nicer  tracery  of 
the  divine  Hand  in  its  arrangements  for  our  joy. 
And  far  better  is  it  as  a  matter  of  religious  po- 
licy, so  to  speak,  to  acknowledge  with  ingenuous- 
ness and  sincerity  the  high  value  of  the  "  things 
that  are  seen,"  and  instead  of  trying  to  establish 
a  proposition  absolutely  incompatible  with  com- 
mon sense  and  scripture  testimony,  make  it 
known  that  we  esteem  the  blessings  of  earth  as 
blessings  indeed  ;  designed  to  smooth  our  way 
hence  to  the  pilgrim's  home.  It  is  doing  violence 
to  the  present  constitution  of  things  to  throw  this 
species  of  abuse  upon  them. 

Let  no  man  say,  that  we  "  beat  the  air"  in  this 
discussion.  The  whining,  canting,  lackadaisical 
theory  of  the  value  of  things  temporal,  which  is 
abroad,  must  be  changed  to  a  manlier  estimate. 
If  a  nobler  philosophy  obtain  not,  we  cannot  pur- 
sue the  business  of  this  world  without  danger ; 
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and  among  the  greatest  of  mercies,  would  be  that 
of  returning  to  a  state  of  semi-civilization. 

It  may  be  well,  in  drawing  to  a  close  our 
reflections  on  this  general  topic,  to  suggest  a  few 
practical  hints,  which  parents  may  use,  as  ele- 
mentary thoughts,  in  their  intercourse  with  their 
children  on  the  subject  of  business. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  an 
imperative  duty — which  can  in  nowise  be  inno- 
cently evaded — that  we  cause  our  sons  to  get  the 
knowledge  of  some  trade,  calling,  or  profession, 
by  which  they  may  at  any  time  be  able  to  pro- 
cure an  honest  livelihood  in  a  regular  way.  The 
'public  has  a  right  to  demand  this.  We  have  no 
business  to  send  out  upon  the  community  those 
who  can  add  nothing  to  the  common  welfare, 
nor  aid  in  bearing  the  burden  of  the  nation.  No 
system  of  home-training  is  good,  unless  this  point 
be  a  fundamental  one.  The  parent  is  culpable — 
is  of  right  answerable  to  the  state — who  does  not 
so  train  his  children,  as  that  they  shall  become 
useful  members  of  society.  It  is  not  enough  that 
they  be  taught  to  take  care  of  themselves,  simply. 
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This  they  should  do,  but  they  must  not  leave  the 
other  undone.  The  social  compact  has  its  claims 
that  men  shall  look  at  times  beyond  their  private 
interests  to  those  of  the  general  weal.  A  true 
and  enlightened  public  spirit  must  have  its  foun- 
dation laid  in  the  morning  of  one's  life ;  and 
must  be  taught  to  repose,  not  upon  the  desire  of 
applause,  but  upon  its  being  a  duty  inseparable 
from  a  membership  in  the  great  family.  As  an 
integral  condition  in  our  right  to  the  immunities 
of  the  general  body,  should  be  the  ability,  as  well 
as  the  willingness,  to  bear  a  portion  in  the  bur- 
dens of  the  commonwealth.  On  this  ground, 
therefore,  we  have  no  right  to  send  a  useless 
drone  out  upon  society.  On  this,  however,  we 
cannot  enlarge. 

A  duty  in  this  particular  presses  upon  us  with 
peculiar  strength,  as  drawn  from  the  success  and 
comfort  of  our  children  in  their  earthly  career. 
It  is  an  inexpressible  misfortune,  a  mighty  misery 
to  a  man,  to  make  his  appearance  on  life's  busy 
theatre,  without  possessing  the  ability  of  securing, 
at  all  times,  in  a  regulur  way,  an  honest  living. 

It  is  far,  very  far,  from  being  enough,  that 
17 
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wealth  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  our  offspring  ; 
for  we  have  no  assurance  to  give  with  it,  that  it 
shall  not  take  to  itself  wings.  The  chances  and 
changes  of  the  passing  day  may  in  an  instant 
reduce  a  person  from  wealth  to  poverty.  The 
morning  of  life  may  break  upon  our  children  in 
light  and  hope,  but  the  cloud  may  gather  in  one 
short  hour,  and  leave  them  desolate,  and  scathed, 
and  scattered.  So  uncertain  is  the  tenure  by 
which  property  is  held,  that,  as  a  ground  of  hope 
for  permanent  worldly  prosperity,  a  youth  had 
better  be  the  master  of  a  useful  trade  or  profes- 
sion, at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  than  to  have  a 
large  amount  of  money  invested  in  the  funds  for 
him,  in  the  stead.  On  this  point  there  can  be  no 
manner  of  question,  as  a  general  rule ;  and  we 
deem  the  former  the  really  richer  of  the  two — the 
best  guarded  against  the  liability  of  becoming  poor. 
The  man  who  has  no  regular  calling,  deserves 
our  hearty  consideration  and  sympathy.  Unfitted 
for  entering  into  the  great  compact  on  equitable 
terms — that  is,  with  the  power  to  give  an  equiva- 
lent for  what  he  wants  to  make  him  happy — he 
s  driven  to  a  thousand  shifts,  and  straits,  and 
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anxieties,  for  a  precarious  support.  In  this  dilem- 
ma, the  possession  of  genius  or  talents  comes  not 
to  his  aid.  These  will  not  stand  him  in  the 
stead  of  that  more  common  equivalent  of  ex- 
change, which  the  matter-of-fact  world  very  pro- 
perly demands  for  its  bread  and  butter.  In  the 
great  system  of  human  pursuits,  it  is  a  divinely 
established  condition,  that  temporal  benefit  shall 
come  to  us  in  exchange  for  temporal  good  done 
to  others.  With  the  single  exception  of  the  cle- 
rical calling,  the  remark  holds  good  the  world 
over.  And  this  exception  is  a  seeming,  rather 
than  a  real  one.  And  it  will  be  in  vain  to  trust 
that  this  law  will  be  suspended  in  the  particular 
case  of  one's  own  children.  We  all  belong  to  a 
race  whose  individual  rights  are  equal.  We  are 
all  born  naked,  and  all  born  hungry ;  and  nature 
has  placed  no  mark  of  exemption  from  toil  on 
any  of  the  great  family.  A  small  foot  in  China8 
and  a  small  hand  in  England,  are  deemed  aristo^ 
cratic  tokens  ;  but  these  are  not  recognized  by  the 
world  at  large  as  possessing  much  validity  in 
evidence  of  the  right  to  be  fed  and  clothed  at  the 
general  expense.     The  law  of  our  condition  is^ 
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that  no  man  can  honestly  possess  himself  of  that 
for  which  he  has  not  given  an  adequate  return. 

To  the  careless  mind,  the  doctrine  in  hand 
may  seem  untenable.  It  may  be  urged  against 
us,  that  the  inheritor  of  wealth  often  enjoys  much 
of  happiness,  contentment,  and  permanent  pros- 
perity. To  a  moderate  extent,  inherited  property, 
as  we  have  elsewhere  admitted,  may  be  a  bless- 
ing. But  this  admission  does  in  no  wise  invali- 
date the  general  proposition. 

The  young  man  who  makes  his  entrance  on 
the  stage  of  real  life,  unqualified  to  occupy  some 
station  of  substantial,  productive  good;  is  out  of 
harmony  with  the  philosophy  of  human  condi- 
tion ;  and,  as  is  the  case  with  all  other  departure 
from  established  laws,  injury  must,  as  a  matter 
of  necessity,  ensue.  We  may  not  always  be  able 
to  specify  where  the  injury  is  to  be  found,  nor 
lay  the  finger  on  the  particular  form  of  its  de- 
velopment ;  but  He  who  looks  within  the  veil  of 
our  bosom,  and  who  marks  the  slight  though 
indelible  tracery  upon  our  character  and  destiny, 
of  what  we  call  common  causes,  has  warned  us 
against  the  infraction  of  any  law  which  He  has 
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established.  Whether  we  see  evil  results  or  not> 
is  of  no  consequence.  We  may  be  sure  that  no, 
one  can  safely  break  away  from  that  which  Eter- 
nal Wisdom  hath  appointed  as  an  element  of  our 
prosperity. 

Thus  reasoning,  we  have  ground  for  saying, 
that  no  home -education  is  perfect,  unless  it  procure 
for  those  under  its  influence  the  means  of  secur- 
ing an  independent  livelihood.  To  this  position 
the  sad  history  of  the  past  brings  its  corrobora- 
tion. Alas  !  how  many  of  the  noblest  intellect, 
of  the  kindest  heart,  of  the  most  winning  man- 
ners, have  gone  down  to  the  grave,  through 
poverty  and  reproach,  for  the  lack  of  the  very 
qualifications  to  which  we  refer.  How  many, 
who  have  been  the  children  of  wealth,  have  en- 
vied the  humblest  mechanic  as  he  sung  at  his 
daily  toil ;  a  toil  which  secured,  with  regularity 
and  certainty,  the  comforts  of  life.  The  want  of 
a  knowledge  of  some  useful  calling,  throws  an 
individual  upon  society,  to  be  buffetted  by  its 
winds  and  waves.  Happy  if,  at  last,  the  victim 
find  a  haven  where  the  consequences  of  his  mis^ 
fortune  shall  follow  him  no  more.  Let  it,  then, 
17* 
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be  laid  down  as  a  fundamental  axiom,  that  no 
education  deserves  the  name  of  good,  which 
brings  the  minority  of  youth  to  a  close  without 
having  given  them  the  ample  ability  of  securing 
a  competence,  and  of  adding  to  the  real  good  of 
the  community. 

It  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  many  of  the 
common  traders  of  the  day  should  come  under 
the  head  of  useful  members  of  the  great  compact. 
A  young  man  who  leaves  the  farm  or  the  school, 
and  with  a  meagre  notion  of  business  goes  to  the 
work  of  trading,  may,  in  the  chances  of  the  day. 
be  successful  for  a  time.  In  some  instances  he 
may  be  permanently  so.  But  let  misfortune 
overtake  him,  and  his  credit  be  no  longer  current ; 
he  now  finds  himself  without  the  means  of  pro- 
curing an  honest  support  by  any  of  the  regular 
occupations.  He  may  go  to  the  work  of  traffick- 
ing again,  but  he  knows  how  precarious  that  is. 
Had  he  regularly  served  an  apprenticeship. 
even  in  the  business  of  common  traffic,  he  could 
now  demand,  and  would  receive,  employment  in 
a  respectable,  though,  it  may  be,  a  subordinate  ca- 
pacity.    But  in  the  almost  immediate  step  which 
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he  made  from  the  school  to  business  on  his  own 
account,  he  took  no  time  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  details  of  his  new  employment,  and  to 
become  an  accomplished  accountant,  or  a  good 
judge  of  the  various  kinds  of  merchandise.  He 
is  not  competent  to  the  duties  of  a  clerkship. 
The  elements  which  go  to  make  up  a  good 
assistant  he  possesses  not.  No  man,  to  our  view, 
possesses  intrinsic  qualifications  for  a  business 
life,  who  has  not  passed  through  the  various 
grades  which  lead  from  earliest  apprenticeship  to 
full  ability  to  conduct  understanding^  every 
branch  of  the  particular  department  in  view. 
Exceptions  to  this,  of  course,  are  to  be  found. 
Still  the  rule  stands  good,  and  parents  will  do 
well  to  ponder  it,  and  not  rest  content  with  sim- 
ply "  setting  up"  their  sons  in  trade,  as  it  is  called. 
If  they  establish  them  in  business  at  the  end  of  a 
long  and  faithful  apprenticeship,  it  is  well.  If 
otherwise,  no  permanent  prosperity  can  be  looked 
for. 

If  we  would  hope  for  the  welfare  of  our  youth, 
and  for  the  public  prosperity ;  a  second  funda- 
mental  principle   must — beyond   all   peradven- 
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ture — be  a  prominent  topic  of  concern.  It  is 
this  :  that  the  spirit  of  speculation — as  that  word 
is  now  understood— should  never  be  permitted  to 
enter  into  a  regular  business.  It  is  on  this  rock 
that  thousands  annually  are  wrecked,  in  property, 
in  prospects,  in  happiness,  and  often  in  a  good 
name.  As  we  have  elsewhere  said,  a  progressive 
accumulation  of  property  is  not  only  the  most 
promotive  of  real  happiness,  but  is  a  law  of  our 
being,  the  trenching  upon  which  is  rife  with 
danger.  But  in  this  nation  a  bold  defiance  of 
this  condition  marks  our  history,  as  with  a  pen  of 
blood.  The  spirit  of  speculation  has  come  to  be 
a  desolating  endemic,  periodically  sweeping  over 
us  with  the  mighty  power  of  a  pestilence.  It  is 
but  yesterday,  as  it  were,  when  a  great  popular 
delusion  on  this  subject  engrossed  the  public 
energies,  and  drunk  up  the  public  spirit.  It 
mocked  the  laws  which  are  wont  to  govern  mind. 
Legislators,  jurists,  merchants,  mechanics,  clerks, 
laborers,  even  beardless  boys,  have  been  its  vic- 
tims. The  aged  man  has  sunk  beneath  its  power, 
and  been  driven  before  it  from  his  home  of  com- 
fort to  seek  a  new  asvlum  for  his  second  child- 
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hood.  The  pulpit  and  the  press,  alas  !  have  been 
seldom,  and  then  but  too  faintly,  heard  against  it. 
He  that  shall  write  the  history  of  these  occur- 
rences, will  leave  on  record  a  story  which  the 
prudent  of  coming  ages  will  deem  a  fiction.  In 
this  recent  paroxysm  may  be  seen  the  extreme 
development  of  what  exists  in  a  lesser  and  more 
modified  degree  throughout  all  our  society.  The 
periodical  return  of  its  paroxysms  must  be  ex- 
pected as  long  as  the  disease  remains  in  the 
system.  Enterprise,  as  contradistinguished  from 
speculation,  is  a  noble  element  of  national  cha- 
racter. It  was  what  the  great  Columbus  pos- 
sessed in  mighty  measure,  when  he  stood  upon 
the  forecastle  of  his  little  caravel,  peering  through 
the  long  night  watch  for  a  New  World.  In  him 
it  was  an  exact,  a  glorious  type  of  the  character 
of  those  who  should  thereafter  dwell  on  the  con- 
tinent he  gave  to  man.  But  if  it  be  of  exceeding 
value  when  properly  disciplined,  it  is  of  amazing 
danger  when  uncontrolled  and  uncurbed.  Hence 
we  assert  that,  a  well  considered,  common-sense 
understanding  of  the  matter  is  indispensable  to 
the  success  of  youth,  and  that  at  home  the  parent 
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must  lay  the  foundation.  In  the  schools  this 
will  not  be  attended  to.  It  is  not  within  their 
province.  The  father  is  the  agent  to  whom  God 
has  delegated  the  trust. 

Speculation  has,  very  often,  the  elements  of 
dishonesty  in  it.  The  man  of  commerce  who, 
from  the  nature  of  his  business,  is  generally  in 
debt  to  others,  has  no  right  to  place  in  more  than 
the  ordinary  jeopardy,  the  property  he  holds  ; 
which  he  must  do  if  he  engage  in  the  game  we 
speak  of.  It  is  diverting  from  a  natural  and  cus- 
tomary, to  an  extraordinary  and  illegitimate  use, 
the  trust  reposed  in  him  ;  and  if  ill  success  attend 
the  manosuvre,  the  creditor  will  complain.  He 
ought  to  complain,  be  the  result  good  or  bad,  as 
the  act  was  a  dereliction  from  correct  practice. 
Happening  in  the  common  and  well  beaten  rou- 
tine of  trade,  a  failure  need  not,  and  generally 
will  not,  vitally  injure  the  individual's  character 
or  prospects.  The  commercial  code,  (if  it  be 
healthy,)  though  sleeplessly  alive  to  the  punctual 
fulfilment  of  obligation,  is  prompt  to  forgive  and 
repair  the  consequences  of  real  mistake  or  mis- 
fortune.    But  the  man  whose  failure  follows 
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from  the  cause  suggested,  receives  but  little  sym- 
pathy at  the  hands  of  those  who  desire  to  see 
health,  and  honor,  and  honesty  in  the  commercial 
world. 

A  third  consideration  which  should  be  deemed 
an  elementary  one  in  the  education  of  our  sons 
is,  that  they  be  thoroughly  trained  to  habits  of 
absolute  accuracy  in  all  their  pecuniary  affairs. 
This  is  a  matter  of  high  and  pressing  import- 
ance ;  very  inadequately  understood  except  by 
those  who  are  the  victims  of  a  careless  training. 
In  the  education  of  an  ardent,  impulsive  lad,  the 
greatest  watchfulness  on  this  point  is  especially 
necessary.  Years  of  wretchedness  have  some- 
times followed  an  early  defect  of  this  nature. 
One  of  Britain's  noblest  sons — the  revered  Wil- 
berforce — suffered  keenly  from  an  "  inaptitude," 
and  carelessness  in  business  transactions,  which 
beyond  doubt  arose  from  early  inattention.  Ah  ! 
could  we  know  of  the  wrecked  fortunes,  the 
anxious  days  and  sleepless  nights,  and  the  ruined 
characters,  that  have  been  the  consequence  of  the 
difficulty  under  review,  we  should  wonder  that 
it  is  so  little  regarded.     It  is  absolutely  certain, 
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that  no  system  of  education  is  deserving  of  res- 
pect, if  it  have  not  given  to  the  youth,  not  only 
the  mode  by  which  accuracy  may  be  attained, 
but  the  fixed  habit  of  attending  to  it.  And  to 
insure  this,  the  parental  eye  must  watch  with 
eagle  vigilance  and  unwearying  assiduity. 

In  the  home  education  of  Fitzhugh,  a  training 
was  in  progress  for  attaining  this  end.  His  father 
allowed  him,  when  at  boarding-school,  and  we 
believe  at  other  times,  such  sums  of  money  as 
seemed  desirable,  considering  his  age,  and  the 
demands  of  innocent  pleasure.  These  sums 
were  generally  fixed  ones,  and  at  his  command 
at  proper  intervals  of  time — a  sort  of  tiny  income 
or  dividend.  He  was  left  to  spend  them  as  best 
suited  himself,  with  one  condition  only,  that  he 
should  keep  legibly  and  correctly,  a  detailed  ac- 
count thereof.  This  was  to  be  open  to  the  in- 
spection of  his  parents,,  and  subject  to  their 
criticism. 

This  requirement  may  seem  to  be  of  trifling 
importance,  in  itself  considered  ;  and  a  thousand 
of  the  more  careless  parents  may  have  required 
the  same  of  their  children,  to  no  good  result. 
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But  unimportant  as  it  may  appear,  there  is  in  it 
the  germ  of  accuracy  and  correctness  in  later  life; 
and  in  the  more  intricate  and  momentous  con- 
cerns of  the  world.  The  mere  performance  of 
the  duty — by  fits  and  starts — and  in  obedience  to 
the  arbitrary  command  of  the  parent,  is  not  the 
thing  we  write  of.  It  should  be  patiently,  con- 
tinuously, and  unremittingly,  kept  up  through  all 
the  pupilage  of  the  youth,  until  he  shall  have 
passed  from  the  enclosure  of  his  minority  upon  his 
own  responsibility.  It  must  be  sacredly  observed, 
and  its  far  reaching  utility  be  intelligibly  and  vi- 
vidly explained.  It  should  be  made  a  matter  of 
principle,  that  he  be  able  to  account  at  any  and 
every  moment,  for  every  cent  that  passes  through 
his  hands.  This  course,  simple  though  it  be— and 
its  simplicity  is  its  beauty — will  lead  to  economy 
as  well  as  to  accuracy.  Who  that  has  tried  it5 
is  not  witness  to  the  good  resolutions  he  has 
formed  and  executed,  on  a  review  of  the  month's 
record  of  expenditures?  And  if  there  be  con- 
stantly made  to  accompany  this  practice,  a  prin- 
ciple to  oblige  the  expenses  to  fall  short  Of  the 
18 
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receipts,  an  important  training  will  have  passed 
upon  the  youth. 

Finally,  let  it  be  the  main  care  to  give  our 
sons  a  noble  view  of  the  philosophy  of  human 
pursuits.  Bid  them  beware  of  meanness,  of  pal- 
try shifts,  of  envy,  of  inordinate  ambition.  Teach 
them  that  a  good  name  is  the  golden  inheritance 
which  should  be  transmitted  to  those  who  come 
from  their  loins.  Teach  them  that  property 
which  is  the  product  of  slavery,  or  of  traffic  in 
intoxicating  spirit,  will  carry  with  it,  to  the  latest 
generation,  its  appropriate  curse.  Once  this  latter 
proposition  might  not  be  so  earnestly  urged  as  at 
the  present.  The  days  of  ignorance  "  God  wink- 
ed at ;"  but  hereafter  a  judicial  malediction  may 
be  expected  to  cleave  to  such  gotten  gains.  Let 
manliness  and  simplicity  be  elements  of  their 
business  character  ; — manliness  to  say  no,  when 
speculation  invites  them  to  great  hazards ;  and 
simplicity  in  all  their  plans  and  expenditures. 
With  these  views,  we  need  not  fear.  Amid  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  world  our  sons  will  be 
safe.     If  they  fall,  they  shall  rise  again. 


CHAPTER    XII 


The  far-reaching  result  of  a  mother's  kiss. — The  choosing  of  a 
secular  calling  a  circumstance  of  great  interest. — A  plea  for 
the  agricultural  occupation,  and  for  country  life. — The  effects 
of  rural  scenery  in  developing  the  nobler  and  holier  trait&of 
human  character, — Proofs  of  this. 


u  That  kiss,"  said  the  immortal  West,  "  made 
me  a  painter."  As  he  cast  his  eye  backward,  to 
the  scenes  of  childhood,  and  traced  the  power 
of  early  circumstances  on  his  mind,  this  great 
man  gave  this  testimony  to  a  mother's  influence, 
as  flowing  from  a  hasty  kiss  she  gave  him  in 
token  of  her  admiration  of  his  first  rude  pencil- 
ings.  And  not  of  this  distinguished  artist  alone, 
can  it  be  said,  that  the  most  common  occurrence 
of  the  parental  fireside  has  changed  the  des- 
tiny of  life,  whether  for  weal  or  wo.     An  ill- 
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timed  rebuke,  or  an  undue  repressing  of  the  lead- 
ing inclinations  of  the  youth,  has  no  doubt  often 
been  the  turning-point  in  his  history.  Where 
there  is  latent  genius  in  the  child,  there  is  a  pe- 
culiar carefulness  desirable.  No  manner  of  doubt 
exists,  but  that  the  most  fruitful  cause  of  the 
shipwreck  of  genius  amidst  the  sober  trials  of 
life — of  its  fitful,  impulsive,  and  too  often  un- 
successful efforts — is  the  want  of  the  parent's 
sympathy  for  it  in  the  hours  of  boyhood.  Almost 
universally,  the  nobler  of  our  species  have  had 
to  struggle  against  the  mighty  obstacles  which 
met  them  in  the  home-circle  :  mighty  because 
they  came  at  a  time  when  the  strength  was 
small.  Conscious  of  possessing  high  powers  and 
pure  tastes,  such  persons  do  not  usually  fall  in  so 
readily  as  the  less  gifted  ones,  with  the  ordinary 
routine  of  the  bustling  world.  This  often  sub- 
jects them  to  too  severe  a  discipline,  which, 
though  it  but  partially  smothers  the  innate  desire, 
injures  the  temper,  lessens  the  child's  confidence 
in  his  own  powers,  gives  him  a  shyness  of  the 
world  and  of  its  realities,  and  lays  a  foundation 
for  a  defective  character.     This  point  is  barely 
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hinted,  that  it  may  have  the  amount  of  considera- 
tion to  which  it  is  entitled. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  the  above 
suggestions,  one  thing  is  certain,  namely :  that 
the  period  in  which  a  secular  calling  is  decided 
upon  by  the  youth,  is  one  of  great  concern. 
When  in  early  childhood,  while  as  yet  the  day 
of  manhood  is  far  distant,  this  topic  is  more  sel- 
dom considered.  To  be  sure  the  parent  often 
ponders  on  the  part  his  offspring  may  act  on  life's 
stage,  even  while  bending  over  their  cradle. 
This,  however,  is  scarcely  more  than  an  excur- 
sion of  the  imagination.  But  as  the  youth  draws 
nigh  to  manhood,  the  question  assumes  magni- 
tude. A  great  variety  of  thoughts  present  them- 
selves, for  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  find  the 
precise  point  where  the  abilities,  the  tastes,  and 
the  inclinations,  can  be  sure  of  their  appropriate 
field.  There  is  such  a  thing,  according  to  the 
old  and  homely  proverb,  as  ci  spoiling  a  good 
butcher  to  make  a  poor  preacher."  And  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  compelling  a  youth,  by  parental 
authority,  to  enter  a  pursuit  totally  uncongenial 
with  his.  nature.  Sad  injury  often  results  from 
18* 
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this ;  and  it  is  the  true  secret  of  much  of  the  ill- 
success  which  is  experienced  in  the  business  life. 

At  this  stage  of  the  passing  remarks,  we  feel 
constrained  to  advance  the  claims  which  the 
agricultural  occupation  has  upon  the  rising  race, 
as  a  matter  of  secular  pursuit.  We  ground  those 
claims  on  the  intrinsic  value  of  that  department 
of  human  industry.* 

Its  antiquity  first  strikes  us  with  evidence  of 
its  dignity. 

There  is  a  peculiar  interest  attached  to  that 
which  has  come  down  to  our  time  from  other 
and  distant  ages.  This  is  well.  We  may  very 
properly  pay  deep  respect  to  that  which  is  an- 
cient. Aged  institutions,  like  aged  men,  claim 
our  veneration.  We  love  the  old  clock  that 
ticked  behind  the  door  of  our  forefathers,  and  the 
moth-cankered  Bible  into  which  they  looked  for 
the  words  of  eternal  life.  The  "  old  oaken 
bucket  which  hangs  in  the  well/'  whence  the 
men  of  other  days  have  quaffed,  has  a  sort  of 


*  The  remarks  which  follow,  under  this   head,  are  partly 
taken  from  an  address  once  delivered  by  the  author. 
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sacredness  in  our  estimation  by  reason  of  its  age. 
Oh,  yes ;  even  the  venerable  oaks,  under  which 
we  sat  in  the  spring-time  of  our  days,  are  looked 
upon  with  a  feeling  approaching  to  awe.  And, 
as  we  before  said,  this  is  well.  In  the  rage  for 
innovation,  when  the  cry  is,  "  Who  will  show  us 
any  new  thing  ?"  it  is  no  trifling  mercy  that  there 
is  in  our  natures  an  instinctive  veneration  for 
things  that  are  ancient.  This  serves  as  a  bul- 
wark, feeble  indeed  though  it  be,  against  the 
Vandal  warfare  which  the  present  seems  to  wage 
upon  the  past. 

And  if  any  occupation  has  dignity  on  this  ac- 
count, agriculture  is  the  one.  It  was  instituted 
in  the  very  infancy  of  our  earth,  by  the  divine 
command.  Eden  was  its  home :  God  jts  great 
patron.  The  farmer  of  our  day  follows  the  same 
business  that  did  some  of  the  patriarchs.  In 
every  age  of  the  world  it  hath  been  followed. 
Commerce  and  the  arts  are  younger  sisters  indeed. 
The  oldest  histories  extant  of  the  Chinese,  Egyp- 
tians, Phoenicians,  indeed  of  all  nations,  tell  us 
that  this  occupation  was  the  chief  one  of  the 
world. 
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Its  usefulness  to  community  stamps  it  with 
dignity. 

The  most  of  all  human  sustenance  is  drawn 
from  the  earth.  Whatever  we  eat  or  wear  comes 
thence.  Were  agriculture  to  cease  its  operations, 
by  necessary  consequence  all  other  occupations 
must  at  once  cease.  Were  other  occupations  to 
stop,  it  need  not  vitally  affect  that  of  the  husband- 
man. No  doubt  it  would  embarrass  him,  and 
render  his  toil  less  pleasant,  and  his  results  less 
certain.  But  still  he  is  measurably  independent 
of  others,  while  others  cannot  be  independent  of 
him.  It  is  the  great  staple  of  national  prosperity, 
and  the  political  economist  fails  not  to  note,  that 
a  nation's  wealth  is,  after  all,  best  estimated  by 
the  actual  products  which  come  from  her  soil. 
The  husbandman  carries  food  to  our  cities  to 
sustain  the  millions  of  traffickers  there  ;  he  gives 
provisions  to  all  engaged  in  our  country's  de- 
fence, whether  on  shore  or  on  sea ;  the  young 
and  the  old,  the  poor  and  the  rich,  alike  wait 
upon  him  for  supply  of  corn  and  meat.  At  his 
hands  the  busy  manufactory  receives  its  cotton, 
its  wool,  its  grain.     In  fine  we  may  look  abroad 
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in  every  direction,  and  perceive  the  truth  of  the 
assertion,  that,  if  agriculture  cease  its  work,  all 
other  occupations  must  be  stopped. 

By  common  consent  the  producers  of  human 
good,  whether  for  the  body  or  the  mind,  are  the 
most  valuable  portions  of  society.  Those  who 
do  not  actually  produce,  or  add  something  to  the 
general  welfare  of  the  human  family,  unless  inca- 
pacitated by  Providence,  are  unworthy  an  equal 
rank  with  the  producers.  Men  need  not  actually 
till  the  soil,  and  yet  be  producers  of  good  to  their 
fellow  men.  The  various  secular  pursuits  ad- 
vance the  general  welfare,  by  reciprocity.  But, 
after  all,  the  agriculturist  is  the  main  wheel  of 
the  whole  system ;  and  hence  his  essential  supe- 
riority. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  for  a  moment  to 
the  political  dignity  of  this  class. 

By  this  no  allusion  is  made  to  any  party  divi- 
sions. Politics  are  one  thing,  party  is  another  ; 
the  same  as  is  the  fact  that  religion  is  one  thing 
and  sectarianism  another.  In  our  proposition, 
we  mean  their  importance  in  perpetuating  the 
welfare  and  independence  of  the  nation.     This 
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is  a  theme  on  which  we  should  delight  to  linger 
and  expatiate  for  hours.  No  man  of  patriotism  or 
humanity  can  contemplate  it  without  feelings  of 
intense  interest.  It  is  a  theme  worthy  the  pulpit 
and  the  senate,  the  fireside  and  the  forum,  and 
should  enter  into  the  teachings  of  our  schools. 

The  history  of  the  world  teaches  us  this 
lesson  : — that  with  wise  laws,  good  morals,  and 
simplicity  of  living  among  the  mass  of  the  people, 
a  nation  may  not  only  rise  to  power  and  happi- 
ness, but  very  long  enjoy  these  blessings.  And 
the  same  teacher  shows  us  that  a  nation's  founda- 
tions are  sapped  when  a  departure  is  made  from 
these  principles.  Let  the  laws  be  trenched  upon 
in  any  degree,  or  the  morals  of  the  many  be  adul- 
terated, or  extravagance  of  living  among  them 
take  the  place  of  simplicity,  and  an  inroad  is  made 
upon  the  general  happiness  and  strength.  In 
high  places,  as  among  the  very  wealthy,  these 
evils  may  exist,  and  work  no  permanent  injury 
to  the  state,  for  the  reason  that  the  number  of 
such  persons  bears  an  exceedingly  small  propor- 
tion to  the  great  body.  But  let  the  evil  leaven 
spread  itself  into  the  mass,  and  ruin  must  inevi- 
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tably  come.  Look,  for  a  moment,  at  Persia,  led 
on  by  Cyrus  to  the  conquest  of  empires.  See  her 
victorious  banners  floating  throughout  Egypt, 
Asia  Minor,  Babylon,  and  Assyria.  For  a  time 
she  was  mistress  of  the  world.  And  why  was 
this  ?  Because  of  all  the  then  existing  nations 
she  alone  had  a  population  whose  strength  lay  in 
the  comparative  purity  of  their  morals^  and  their 
sobriety  of  living.  From  the  earliest  boyhood  to 
manhood,  her  youth  were  allowed  no  food  but 
bread  and  cresses,  and  no  drink  but  the  limpid 
water  that  gurgled  from  the  rock.  Their  schools 
were  those  of  virtue.  The  ear  of  the  king  was 
open  to  the  meanest  of  his  subjects.  All  might 
enter  their  complaints  to  him,  and  be  sure  of  re- 
dress. The  spirit  of  equal  rights  was  there, 
though  under  the  form  of  a  monarchy.  The  sub- 
ject, the  meanest  subject,  might  also  advise  the 
monarch  ;  but  lest  the  thousand  political  quacks 
that  then,  as  now,  infested  the  community,  might 
consume  that  time  in  compounding  nostrums 
which  should  be  spent  at  the  plough,  the  adviser 
was  caused  to  stand  upon  a  wedge  of  gold  when 
offering  his  advice.     If  his  counsel  promoted  the 
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general  good,  the  wedge  of  gold  was  his  reward  ; 
if  it  did  not,  he  received  a  public  whipping. 
Thus  sustained  by  a  simple-minded,  frugal,  tem- 
perate yeomanry,  that  nation  went  on  in  a  bold 
career  of  conquest.  But  silently,  and  by  imper- 
ceptible degrees,  the  mass  became  corrupted. 
The  iron  strength  of  her  people  was  sapped  ;  im- 
becility, and  want  of  courage,  consequent  upon 
luxurious  living,  took  the  place  of  firm  and  manly 
daring,  and  before  a  handful  of  Greeks  she  fell 
to  rise  no  more. 

Thus  it  was,  in  turn,  with  Republican  Greece, 
that  confederation  of  Independent  States,  whose 
political  organization  was  somewhat  like  our 
own.  So  long  as  her  people  cherished  the  homely 
virtues  to  which  we  allude,  she  stood,  the  glory  of 
the  world,  in  arms,  in  arts,  in  agriculture.  But 
the  cankerworm  of  luxury  went  to  its  silent  work, 
and  what  the  combined  powers  of  antagonist  na- 
tions could  not  do,  it  effected  ;  and  Greece  sank 
like  lead  amid  the  waters  of  the  past.  She  has  a 
name  to  live,  it  is  true,  but  she  is  dead — twice 
dead  in  all  that  pertains  to  national  greatness  ! 

But  time  would  fail  us  to  enumerate  the  thou- 
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sand  proofs  of  the  position  under  notice,  which 
come  up  from  the  melancholy  history  of  the  past, 
Alas !  for  that  nation,  however  powerful  and 
seemingly  prosperous  she  may  now  be,  which 
has  not  a  virtuous  yeomanry  ! 

There  is  in  this  country  especial  need  that  we 
be  guarded  on  this  point.  The  ease  with  which 
our  citizens  can  obtain  the  means  of  luxury,  and 
the  great  multiplication  of  cities  and  villages, 
which  are  congenial  to  its  development,  give  ad- 
ditional weight  to  our  proposition.  These  con- 
siderations give  political  dignity  to  the  agricul- 
tural class  ;  for  their  homes  are  generally  the 
abode  of  simplicity,  frugality,  and  morality.  Let 
them  continue  such,  and  the  elements  of  national 
perpetuity  will  never  be  wanting.  There  will 
be  some,  indeed  many,  in  cities  and  larger  com- 
munities, of  those  who  will  spend  their  health 
and  wealth  in  riotous  living ;  but,  comparatively 
speaking,  these  are  few,  and  of  no  important  con- 
sideration. They  are  fungi,  or  eschars,  upon 
the  great  body,  which,  though  not  to  be  desired, 
are  not  to  prove  vitally  injurious  if  the  mass  re- 
19 
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main  pure.    Hence  agriculturists;  are  the  leaven 
which  shall  keep  wholesome  the  lump. 

A  second  feature  of  their  political  importance  is 
found  in  the  comparatively  equal  distribution  of 
property  among  them.  The  great  principle  of 
our  Constitution  is,  that  all  men  are  essentially 
equal.  Our  theory  is,  that  no  distinction  of  pri- 
vileges should  be  known  or  tolerated.  And  in 
precise  proportion  as  this  sentiment  is  recognized 
and  applied  in  a  given  community,  is  true  repub- 
licanism existent.  All  admit  the  theory  to  be  a 
beautiful  one,  and  the  mind  cannot  conceive  of  a 
political  proposition  so  perfect  and  desirable  as  is 
implied  in  its  true  spirit  and  scope.  It  is  the  per- 
fection of  human  government ;  and  it  is  given 
the  citizens  of  this  republic  to  work  out  the  great 
problem,  whether  it  be  susceptible  of  application 
to  mankind.  The  proposition  is  admitted  by  all 
men,  every  where,  to  be  true  in  the  abstract. 
The  crowned  and  mitred  heads  of  Europe  admit 
this,  but  they  say  it  cannot  work  in  the  detail. 
They  forget  that  whatever  is  wise,  and  just,  and 
lovely  in  the  abstract,  must  necessarily  be  so  in 
the  practical  application.     They  assume  it  to  be 
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a  fact,  that  men  cannot  long  govern  themselves 
by  laws  of  their  own  making,  and  executive  offi- 
cers of  their  own  choosing.  The  stake  at  issue 
is  one  of  amazing  magnitude.  The  political 
rights  of  millions  beyond  the  sea  may  rest  upon 
the  success  or  defeat  of  the  experiment  which  our 
nation  is  honored  with  trying.  Let  us  prove  that 
of  all  modes  of  national  rule  ours  is  the  most 
desirable. 

Another  important  consideration  is  connected 
with  the  comparatively  equal  distribution  of  pro- 
perty among  farmers.  It  is  this.  The  corner 
stone  of  the  orders  of  European  aristocracy  is  the 
monopoly  of  the  soil.  On  this  it  rests  as  on  an 
adamantine  base.  Let  the  same  land  which  is 
held  by  the  nobility  be  parcelled  out  into  small 
fee-simples,  and  let  the  tillers  of  the  soil  become 
freeholders,  instead  of  tenants,  and  the  privileged 
orders  must  to-morrow  come  down  and  stand  be- 
side their  neighbors.  It  is  obvious  that  the  great 
Proprietor  of  the  universe  desires  that  men  should 
not  only  enjoy  essential  equality  in  outward 
good,  but  that  the  soil  should  be  sacred  to  com- 
mon use.    Hence  the  distribution  and  reversion 
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of  land  under  the  Mosaic  economy,  which  were 
designed  to  prevent  the  soil  from  passing  into  the 
hands  of  monopolists.  It  was  the  marked  inten- 
tion to  establish,  and  keep  up,  an  independent 
yeomanry.  Upon  this  depended  the  strength  of 
the  Jewish  nation.  This  was  their  sheet-anchor ; 
and  so  long  as  it  was  regarded  in  its  spirit,  as 
well  as  in  its  letter,  that  people  were  the  happiest, 
most  healthy,  the  best  clothed  and  fed,  of  any  on 
earth.  They  had  little  need  of  commerce,  for  their 
wants  were  simple,  and  provided  for  from  their 
own  beautiful  vineyards,  and  olive-groves,  and 
folds.  They  lived  in  harmony  and  peace,  a  na- 
tion of  agriculturists.  To  this  general  doctrine, 
namely :  the  divine  wish  that  mankind  should 
enjoy  essential  equality  in  outward  good,  the 
New  Testament  seems  to  add  its  seal ;  if  not  in 
its  letter,  in  its  spirit.  It  does  not,  it  is  true,  give 
special  enactments  on  this  point,  as  did  the  Old. 
But  be  it  remembered,  that  this  is  in  accordance 
with  the  general  plan  which  distinguishes  the 
latter  from  the  former  dispensation.  The  old 
code  was  minute  and  detailed,  specifying  with 
nice  and  technical  accuracy,  the  precepts  and 
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their  correspondent  penalties.  The  new  code 
marked  down  in  letters  of  living  light,  certain 
great  principles  ;  and,  as  if  aware  of  the  increased 
facilities  which  were  soon  thereafter  to  be  enjoyed 
by  the  world  for  diffusing  knowledge,  and  for 
testing  conflicting  sentiments,  it  made  these  the 
rule  of  action  on  all  points.  Hence  the  absence 
of  those  minute  specifications  of  precept  relative 
to  the  conduct  of  mankind.  Yet  not  less  clearly 
than  in  the  Old  Testament  do  we  find  it  in  the 
New,  that  man's  essential  equality  with  his  fellow 
man  is  the  desire  of  the  Creator.  To  this  it  may 
be  added,  that  all  correct  views  of  parental  im- 
partiality offer  their  corroboration.  And  if  his- 
tory tells  us,  with  unequivocal  language,  that  in 
the  multiplicatioa  of  the  number  of  independent 
freeholders  lies  an  element  of  this  equality,  we 
may  conclude  that  it  is  the  divine  wish  that  they 
be  increased.  Distant,  far  distant,  be  the  day, 
when  the  welfare  of  our  beloved  country  shall 
be  confided  to  a  few  who  should  own  the  soil, 
while  those  who  till  it  should  be  but  tenants. 
And  when  we  see  the  agriculturist  of  moderate 
means  coming  forward,  and  entering  into,  a  fee- 
19* 
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simple  possession  of  the  acres  he  cultivates,  we 
rejoice  in  hope  for  the  perpetuity  of  free  insti- 
tutions. 

The  development  which  this  occupation  gives 
to  the  bodily  powers  is  no  unimportant  element 
of  its  value. 

The  continuous  use  of  the  various  agricultural 
implements,  and  the  necessary  exposure  to  the 
weather,  give  energy  and  pliancy  to  the  muscu- 
lar system,  far  more  effectually  than  did  the 
ancient  gymnasia  to  the  Athenian  youth.  It  is 
a  noble  object  to  raise  up  a  nation  of  manly  men, 
capable  not  only  of  subduing  the  wilderness,  but 
of  defending  our  firesides  and  homes.  It  is  no 
small  consideration,  in  the  comparative  merits  of 
a  given  pursuit,  to  know  its  general  effects  on  the 
bodily  powers.  Perhaps  the  greatest  evil  that 
grows  out  of  the  factory  system  of  Great  Britain, 
is  its  obvious  and  acknowledged  tendency  to  de- 
teriorate the  operatives  engaged  in  it,  corporeally 
considered.  Sooner  or  later  this  truth  will  flash 
out  upon  the  public  mind  there,  with  intense 
interest.  It  is  believed  that  the  amount  of  disease 
in  that  nation  at  this  day,  bears  a  greater  propor- 
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tion  to  the  population  than  it  has  at  any  former 
period  of  her  history  ;  while  at  the  same  time  the 
science  of  living  and  the  medical  art  have  been 
on  the  advance.  This  is,  beyond  question,  true 
of  those  diseases  which  follow  in  the  train  of 
in-door  pursuits  and  sedentary  life. 

This  point  is  worthy  of  further  notice,  unim- 
portant as  it  may  seem.  For  who  does  not  know 
of  the  wonderful  intimacy  that  exists  between 
the  mind  and  the  body.  Let  the  latter  be  healthy 
and  well  developed,  and,  generally  speaking,  the 
judgment  of  the  individual  is  good,  his  reason 
clear,  his  temper  calm,  his  courage  firm.  In  time 
of  alarm,  of  war,  of  sudden  extremity,  they  are 
the  men  most  to  be  depended  upon.  Look  in 
upon  the  family  circle  of  such  a  person.  The 
ruddy  hue  of  health — a  color  more  beautiful  than 
art  can  supply — mantles  the  cheek  of  his  chil- 
dren. His  offspring  are  inheritors  of  a  vigorous 
constitution,  a  legacy  more  to  be  desired  than 
rubies,  and  which  no  wealth  can  buy.  On  the 
other  hand,  let  the  body  be  puny,  of  soft  and 
yielding  muscle,  incapable  of  energetic  movement, 
and  how  intimately  does  the  mind  sympathize  ! 
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It  lacks  decision,  forecast,  patient  endurance,  and 
calmness  in  moments  of  alarm.  The  passions 
are  easily  excited,  and  the  poor  man  suffers  worse 
than  a  thousand  deaths.  We  are  aware  that 
there  are  exceptions  to  this  general  remark.  Now 
and  then  an  individual  is  to  be  seen,  whose  frail 
tabernacle  seems  just  crumbling  into  a  thousand 
fragments,  while  his  mental  energies  are  vigorous, 
and  his  passions  calm  and  subdued.  But  these 
are  triumphs  over  nature  ;  the  subjection  of  the 
animal  to  the  spiritual  man.  Thus  reasoning, 
it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  topic  under  notice 
is  not  among  the  minor  benefits  that  are  the 
result  of  the  agricultural  occupation.  To  our 
view,  it  is  a  strange  infatuation  that  leads  us  to 
seek  the  improvement  of  the  various  orders  of 
the  lower  animals,  while  we  honor  not  that  de- 
partment of  life  which  tends  to  the  corporeal 
improvement  of  man. 

But  we  have  no  room  for  a  further  considera- 
tion of  this  noble  calling.  It  has  moral  and 
intellectual  bearings  to  which  we  cannot  now  ad- 
vert, which  stamp  it  with  a  priceless  value.  The 
view  we  have  rapidly  taken  is  but  a  response  to  the 
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sentiment  of  other  days.     As  has  been  said,  it  is 
the  pursuit  instituted  by  God  in  the  earthly  Eden, 
In  all  changes  of  the  ancient  Jewish  history,  it  had 
marked  attention  paid  it.    In  all  ages  the  greatest. 
•  men  have  been  its  lovers,  its  followers,  its  patrons. 
David  the  minstrel-warrior  king,  was  called  from 
the  field  to  the  throne.     Saul,  Gideon,  and  Moses 
were  agriculturists,  at  some  period  of  their  lives, 
Royalty  has  often  laid  aside  its  robes  to  honor  it. 
The  ancient  kings  of  Persia  took  off  their  royal 
garments  once  a  month  to  eat  with  the  husband- 
man, to  testify  of  the  honor  in  which  they  held 
his  craft.     And  we  read  of  Uzziah,  a  renowned 
king  of  old,  who,  in  the  simple  language  of  the 
Bible,  "  loved  husbandry,"  and  who  had  much 
cattle   in   the  low  country  and  in   the  plains ; 
husbandmen,    also,    and    vine-dressers,   in    the 
mountains.     How  delightful  to  see  that  youthful 
monarch  stepping  from  his  throne  in  Jerusalem, 
and  going  to  the  sequestered  vineyards  of  Car- 
mel,  there  to  hold  converse  with  God  through  the 
eloquent  ministry  of  Nature.     Ah  !  had  he  loved 
Carmel  more,  and  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
war  less,  the  leper's  plague  spot  might  not  have 
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risen  up  in  his  forehead,  and  he  thrust  out  to 
dwell  in  the  house  of  the  leprous.  Poets,  pain- 
ters, orators,  legislators,  have  all  borne  testimony 
to  the  paramount  nobleness  of  this  occupation. 
The  great  epic  poet  of  antiquity,  Virgil,  in  his 
most  interesting  poem,  has  treated  solely  of  agri- 
culture. Indeed,  it  was  his  pastoral  compositions 
that  first  attracted  toward  him  the  admiration  of 
his  countrymen.  The  classic  scholar,  as  he  turns 
over  the  works  of  this  distinguished  man,  dwells 
longest  on  the  beauties  of  the  Georgics  ;  beauties 
which  owe  their  charm  not  less  to  the  agricul- 
tural topics  on  which  they  discourse,  than  to  the 
genius  of  the  great  Latin  poet.  We  look  for- 
ward with  great  hope  to  the  day  in  which  agri- 
culture shall  be  classed  even  among  the  liberal 
and  learned  professions  ;  and  when  colleges  shall 
be  established  with  this  end  in  view. 

The  calm  and  peaceful  retreats  of  the  country, 
are  admirably  adapted  to  the  forming  of  a  noble 
style  of  human  character  ;  as  we  have  partially 
shown.  It  is  true  that  in  the  palace  of  the  Pha- 
raohs the  decline  of  Israel  received  the  elements 
of  the  higher  scienoes  ;  but  it  was  in  the  still  and 
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unvisited  seclusion  of  Midian,  that  he  was  sub- 
dued 'and  hardened  for  the  mighty  work  which 
lay  before  him  in  later  years.  Away  from  the 
fascinating  seductions  of  crowded  life,  he  had 
opportunity  for  undisturbed  meditation  ;  and 
communion  with  nature,  and  with  nature's  God. 
In  the  rural  relations,  the  artificial  and  arbitrary 
rules  of  the  city  are  unheeded,  and  a  naturalness 
of  character — one  of  the  indispensable  requisites 
of  grace,  and  strength,  and  manliness,  has  oppor- 
tunity to  evolve. 

The  effect  which  natural  scenery  has  upon 
character  is  too  often  overlooked.  "  Ail  the 
faculties  of  the  soul,"  says  an  eloquent  French 
writer,  "  are  concentrated  and  fortified  by  soli- 
tude. Prophets,  saints,  great  men  and  poets  have 
felt  this  wonderful  truth ;  and  they  have  sought 
the  retirement  of  the  country,  or  a  solitude  in  the 
midst  of  men." 

Let  men  be  familiar  with  the  simple  charms  of 
nature,  and  the  glittering  pageantry  of  a  made 
world  will  never  intoxicate  them  ;  let  them  love 
her  voice  as  they  do  the  voice  of  a  friend,  and 
no  other  music  shall  ever  be  so  delightful  to  them. 
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A  companionship  with  the  material  works  of  the 
divine  Hand  leads  to  the  noblest  forms  of  human 
character.  Where  in  our  creation  dwell  some  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  the  race,  men  who  from 
an  inferior  soil  and  scanty  materials  draw  all  the 
appliances  and  comforts  which  man  needs  ?  And 
whose  arm  has  been  the  most  readily  bared  for 
the  public  defence,  and  if  need  be,  will  again  be 
bared  ?  We  find  them  amidst  the  bold  and  rugged 
and  sequestered  scenery  of  Vermont.  Who  that 
has  passed  through  that  state,  but  can  bear  tes- 
timony to  the  decorum,  propriety,  industry, 
and  comfort  which  mark  the  society  there? 
Her  villages,  which  stand  begirt  with  mountain 
scenery,  are  the  home  of  firm,  and  calm,  and  en- 
during manhood  ;  and  of  true  though  unpolished 
hospitality.  And  when  the  vices  and  fashions  of 
crowded  society  shall  have  eaten  away  its 
strength,  then  will  these  mountain  dwellers,  and 
those  of  a  similar  training,  be  our  tower  of  hope. 
History  hath  many  a  tale  in  proof  of  this.  Among 
them,  let  us  simply  ask  who  the  men  and  women 
were  that  withstood  with  iron-spirit  the  require- 
ments of  the  fourteenth  Louis  ?   and  who  bared 
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their  bosom  to  the  soldiery,  rather  than  deny  their 
faith  7  What  was  it  that,  under  God,  gave  such 
boldness  to  their  spirit,  and  such  lofty  sublimity 
to  their  bearing  ?  Nature  was  their  school-mis- 
tress. She  had  a  voice  in  their  teaching,  and  a 
hand  in  their  training.  Gazing  from  the  dawn 
of  being,  upon  the  cloud-capt  mountain  top,  and 
listening  to  the  loud  thunders  as  they  reverbe- 
rated from  cavern  to  cavern,  they  grew  up  in 
daily  intercourse  with  the  grand  and  mighty ; 
and  received  thence  an  impulse  unknown  to 
those  whose  home  is  on  the  more  subdued  land- 
scape ;  and  whose  minds  have  scarce  ever  con- 
templated other  than  the  gilded,  fretted  exterior 
of  the  artificial  world. 

Neff,  also,  found  in  the  sublimity  of  his  Alpine 
home,  this  mute  though  mighty  ministry  of  na- 
ture. His  soul  sympathized  with  the  Infinite 
Power,  as  it  stood  forth  in  the  mountains  piled 
on  mountains  which  lay  around.  And  we  may 
of  right  gather  from  his  rich  history,  that  this  in- 
fluence helped  to  give  enduring  fortitude  to  him 
in  his  toil  on  those  snowy  heights.  His  home — 
his  appropriate  nestling  place — was  in  the  great 
20 
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temple  of  sublimity  on  the  wild  Alps.  His  noble 
nature  would  have  drooped  beneath  the  influences 
of  a  crowded  metropolis. 

In  the  more  secluded  places  of  human  condi- 
tion, the  richest  specimens  of  individual  character 
are  to  be  found.  Would  we  cull  the  sweetest, 
loveliest  flowers  of  moral  excellence,  we  must  go, 
as  we  would  to  gather  the  more  beautiful  of  the 
material  world — to  the  least  trodden  fields.  In 
the  Black  Forest  of  Germany,  we  find  a  Werner, 
whose  name  comes  to  the  proof  of  this  position. 
Indeed,  all  the  past  teaches  that,  some  of  the 
brightest  instances  of  christian  piety,  and  the 
firmest  defenders  of  the  faith,  and  the  best  of 
scholars  too,  have  been  cradled  and  nurtured  in 
the  fastnesses  of  the  mountain,  and  among  the 
humbler  portions  of  society. 

Added  to  the  valuable  effects  of  rural  scenery 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  there  is  still 
another  class  of  influences  which  may  be  barely 
hinted  before  the  topic  is  dismissed.  "  By  natural 
loveliness,"  hath  Croly  well  said,  "  may  the 
mind  be  medicined."  In  the  works  of  nature  a 
fit  solace  is  found  for  the  soul  that  is  weary  of 
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life,  and  that  finds  the  contrivances  of  the  crowd 
unsatisfying  and  wearisome.  Great  relief  may 
be  had  in  the  hours  of  an  incipient  melancholy, 
by  seeking  the  pure  and  simple  pleasures  of  the 
country.  The  perennial  freshness  of  these  con- 
trasts most  pleasurably  with  the  fading  forms  of 
human  invention.  In  a  peculiar  sense  God 
dwelleth  in  the  country,  and  he  who  seeks  the 
closest  communion  with  Him,  may  find  it  there. 
Not  that  this  communion  may  not  be  found  in 
the  crowded  world.  Here  too  it  is  attainable, 
but  it  is  through  fearful  obstacles. 

But  we  may  not  linger  on  this  grateful  theme. 
It  is  not  within  our  present  purpose  to  weigh  the 
claims  of  other  of  the  secular  callings.  We  have 
ventured  this  plea  for  the  country,  and  for 
country  life,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  have  some 
little  influence  in  inducing  parents  to  point  their 
sons  to  their  many  and  permanent  blessings. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  theory  of  a  genuine  benevolence  considered,  whether  in 
giving  or  judging. — The  present  strange  departure  from  the 
Scriptural  direction  considered.— Christ's  rule  the  only  safe 
one.— The  cause  of  the  fluctuations  in  the  pecuniary  receipts 
into  the  treasuries  of  religious  associations,  the  result  of  a 
wrong  principle. — Money  giving  no  certain  evidence  of  grace 
in  the  giver.— The  luxury  of  doing  good. — The  Saviour's 
practice  triumphantly  sustains  the  reasoning  advanced. 

Within  the  home  enclosure,  where  alone  the 
springs  which  make  and  modify  human  cha- 
racter, can  be  touched  with  much  hope  ;  those 
elements  which  constitute  a  genuine  benevolence, 
must  be  deeply  pondered,  well  understood,  and 
constantly  taught.  The  benevolence  of  giving, 
the  benevolence  of  judging,  the  benevolence  of 
tolerating,  must  rest  upon  a  foundation  whose 
corner  stone  shall  be  laid  in  the  nursery.     The 
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twig,  not  the  sapling,  mut  be  bent  aright,  if  we 
hope  for  a  comely  and  fruit-producing  tree.  In 
this  and  the  next  following  chapter,  we  propose 
to  enter  upon  this  topic  at  some  length ;  deeming 
it  a  timely  and  appropriate  one  for  a  book  which 
is  designed  for  the  parental  eye. 

To  our  view,  no  subject  demands  a  more 
prompt  and  careful  examination  ;  for  it  may  be 
justly  feared  that  a  large  portion  of  the  alms- 
giving of  the  day  reposes  upon  a  foundation 
which  has  no  warrant  in  scripture  ;  and  as  an 
unavoidable  consequence,  will  be  unsafe  to  rest 
upon  in  carrying  forward  the  great  associate 
efforts  of  the  age.  To  practice  on  a  wrong  phi- 
losophy in  this  matter  will  also  work  evil  to  the 
individual  members  of  the  associated  mass.  It  is 
not  enough  that  we  perceive  no  baneful  results 
flowing  from  a  given  system.  To  the  common 
view  the  outward  seeming  may  be  fair  and  pro- 
mising, while  beneath  the  surface — within  the 
inner  temple  of  cause  and  effect — the  most  fear- 
ful consummation  may  be  hastening  on.  Deeper 
than  mortal  eye  can  look,  the  wheels  which  hurry 
to  a  sad  catastrophe  may  be  busily  at  work.  Our; 
20* 
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only  safety — our  only  sheet-anchor — our  only 
strong-hold,  is  in  the  adjusting  of  all  our  conduct 
in  absolute  and  exact  accordance  with  divinely 
established  principles.  If  out  of  harmony  here, 
no  permanent  security  is  in  our  future.  Great 
as  is  our  respect  for  the  intrinsic  dignity  of  hu- 
man nature,  we  see  no  enduring  success  in  evan- 
gelizing the  nations,  unless  our  plans  are  mo- 
delled upon  divinely  revealed  directions.  At 
every  turn  in  life's  journey,  fresh  proofs  meet  us 
of  man's  impotence  when  trusting  to  himself, 
and  of  his  almost  superhuman  power  when  he 
seeks  and  follows  divine  guidance,  in  the  sweet 
and  confiding  simplicity  of  childhood.  We  live 
at  a  moment  in  which  startling  evidence  is  before 
us,  that,  while  to  the  superficial  observer  all  may 
appear  full  of  encouragement,  fearful  revulsions 
may  be  at  hand.  The  commercial  world  can  tell 
how  true  this  position  is. 

We  are  met  upon  the  threshold  of  our  exami- 
nation with  the  naked  proposition  which  lies  at 
bottom  of  the  correct  theory  of  alms-giving.  It 
comes  in  the  shape  of  a  distinct,  unambiguous 
command  from  the  lips  of  the  Saviour  hinuelf. 
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It  does  not  reach  us  through  implication  or  infer- 
ence ;  nor  come  in  the  drapery  of  allegory  or 
parable.  It  has  no  qualifications,  no  limitations, 
nothing  about  it  which  can  make  its  meaning 
other  than  the  common-sense  translation  which 
it  bears  on  its  honest  face.  "  But  thou"  says  the 
Saviour,  "  but  thou,  when  thou  doest  alms,  let 
not  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right  hand 
doeth  :■  that  thine  alms  may'  be  in  secret." 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  this  rule  was  laid  down, 
the  more  particularly  as  it  follows  so  immedi- 
ately upon  a  description  of  the  opposite  plan  of 
alms-giving,  to  wit,  that  of  making  a  public  pa- 
rade of  the  act.  The  design  was  to  substitute  a 
pure  and  holy  system,  in  the  stead  of  the  mixed 
and  sinful  one  of  the  Pharisees.  The  Redeemer 
perfectly  understood  the  laws  of  mental  philo- 
sophy, and  of  the  various  elements  which  go  to 
make  up  human  nature.  This  is  seen  in  every 
sentence  of  the  record  of  his  sayings  and  doings. 
He  seized  upon  the  popular  mind  with  unsur- 
passed directness  and  power  ;  and  his  maxims, 
whether  of  prudence  or  principle,  are  exactly 
adapted  to  man  in  his  various  relations.     That 
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great  teacher,  Sympathy,  had  taught  him  ;  and 
because  of  his  fellow  feeling  with  man  he  was 
sure  of  success  in  gaining  the  public  ear  and 
heart.  These  he  did  gain,  though  hell  itself 
armed  the  Sanhedrim  and  its  mob  against  him. 
And  to  his  practical  understanding  there  seemed 
an  amazing  rottenness  in  the  alms-offering  of  his 
day.  Against  this  he  warned  his  followers  ;  as 
a  danger  fraught  with  injury  to  themselves,  and 
to  the  world  at  large.  Hence  he  demanded  at 
their  hands— and  through  them,  of  us — an  un- 
obtrusive benevolence ;  which,  while  it  should 
be  open,  expansive,  heavenly,  must  have  no 
trumpet  to  tell  its  deeds  abroad  ;  indeed,  no  whis- 
perer to  let  its  brother  member  know  of  them. 

It  is  most  remarkable  that,  with  this*  precept 
lying  unrepealed  on  the  Christian's  statute  book, 
such  a  wide  departure  from  the  practice  it  so  un- 
qualifiedly enjoins,  should  have  been  tolerated. 
Under  guise  of  its  being  an  example  to  others, 
thereby  to  provoke  them  to  the  same  good  deeds, 
men  not  only  allow  their  names  to  be  prominently 
printed  as  the  friends  of  a  given  good  work, 
(which  of  itself  may  not  be  objectionable,)  but 
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the  amount  of  their  charities  is  blazoned  abroad. 
If  this  be  not  the  precise,  the  exact  picture,  of 
what  the  Pharisees  did,  in  view  of  whose  practice 
Christ  made  the  injunction,  there  is  no  meaning 
in  language;  and  it  would  require  a  college  of 
cardinals  to  explain  away  the  naked  sense  of  the 
passage.  The  unvarnished  facts  were  these : 
men  had  given  in  public  and  with  parade,  and 
the  Saviour  wished  to  change  the  practice  abso- 
lutely and  completely.  The  change  which  would 
meet  his  approval  is  laid  down  in  the  injunction 
quoted. 

No  matter  what  the  reasons  may  be  which 
lead  to  the  trumpeting  of  one's  charity.  Be  these 
good  or  bad,  the  rule,  the  naked,  intelligible  rule, 
is  trenched  upon,  and  the  higher  and  holier 
influences,  which  Christ's  plan  brings  with  it,  are 
greatly  lessened,  if,  indeed,  they  be  not  turned 
into  those  which  are  evil.  We  may  not  inno- 
cently allow  others  to  "  sound  the  trumpet"  for 
us,  by  a  bold  and  prominent  display  of  our  names 
and  gifts.  The  public  press  has  no  right  to  con- 
travene the  spirit  of  the  rule  laid  down  by  the 
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Saviour.  The  gazette  may  not  do  what  was  for- 
bidden to  be  done  by  the  "  trumpet." 

By  these  remarks,  not  a  disparaging  syllable  is 
intended  against  the  executive  officers  of  the 
great  religious  associations.  In  their  long,  and 
minute,  and  periodical  blowings  of  the  trumpet, 
they  simply  follow  the  current  of  the  age,  and  do 
a  work  demanded  of  them  by  the  public  voice. 

Let  us  now  see  if  there  be  no  philosophical, 
yes,  prudential,  reasons  why  the  Saviour's  rule 
is  the  best  adapted  of  any  to  present  use.  Among 
the  many  that  might  be  adduced,  an  important  one 
is,  that  by  the  course  He  marked  out,  but  few  would 
give  from  motives  of  pride,  simply.  As  an  elo- 
quent American  writer*  has  said  : — "  It  frequently 
happens  that  we  wish  to  influence  men  who  can- 
not be  moved  by  an  appeal  to  their  reason  or  con- 
science, but  who  can  be  easily  moved  by  an 
appeal  to  their  ambition,  their  avarice,  their  party 
zeal,  their  pride,  or  their  vanity.  An  acquaint- 
with  these  peculiarities  of  individuals,  is  called 
understanding  human  nature,  knowing  the  weak 

*  Wayland. 
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sides  of  men  ;  and  is,  by  many  persons,  considered 
the  grand  means  for  great  and  masterly  effect.  But 
he  can  have  but  little  practical  acquaintance  with 
a  conscience  void  of  offence,  who  does  not  instinct- 
ively feel,  that  such  conduct  is  unjust,  mean,  and 
despicable.  It  is  accomplishing  our  purposes  by 
means   of  the   moral   degradation  of  him   to 

whom  we  profess  to  be  friends If  we 

procure  his  services  or  his  money  in  this  manner, 
we  make  him  poorer;  we  cultivate  those  evil 
dispositions  which  already  expose  him  to  sharp- 
ers, and  also  render  him  odious  to  the  God  before 
whom  he  must  shortly  stand.  Nor  do  the  ordi- 
nary excuses  on  this  subject  avail.  It  may  be  said, 
men  would  not  give  to  benevolent  objects,  but 
from  these  motives.  Suppose  it  true*  What  if 
they  did  not  1  They  would  be  as  well  off,  mo- 
rally, as  now.  A  man  is  no  better,  after  having 
refused  from  avarice,  who,  at  length,  gives  from 
vanity.  His  avarice  is  no  better,  and  his  vanity 
is  even  worse.  ...  God  never  meant  one  party 
of  his  creatures  to  be  relieved  by  inflicting  moral 
injury  on  another." 

Pride  loves  to  feed  on  the  public  applause  ■.     It 
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is  the  carrion  well  fitted  to  its  foul  appetite.  The 
Christian  should  never  touch  it,  for  it  will  send 
disease  through  all  his  moral  constitution.  It  is 
not  trespassing  upon  the  holy  law  of  charity  to 
believe,  that  many  individuals,  of  high  renown  in 
the  Church,  are  festering  with  the  poison,  and 
who  are  literally  carried  away  with  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet  to  which  we  have  referred.  Strange  ! 
that  any  can  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  the 
soul,  that  it  is  "  well  with  them,"  because  they 
are  simply  ready  to  give  money  to  good  objects. 
The  world  is  full  of  proofs,  that  men  often  give 
in  proportion  to  their  wickedness.  Hospitals  for 
sick  monkeys,  even,  arise  in  eastern  lands  at  the 
lashings  of  a  guilty  conscience.  The  most  lavish 
appropriation  of  money  is  often  made  by  those 
whose  hearts  are  as  barren  of  the  graces  of  the 
Spirit,  as  the  Ethiopian  desert  is  of  verdure.  In- 
deed, the  giving  of  money  is  an  instinctive  resort, 
when  the  soul  is  troubled  in  view  of  its  sinfulness, 
its  inhumanity,  its  worldly  affections.  The  con- 
science is  sometimes  trained  to  be  quiet,  when 
the  purse  has  made  overture  in  its  behalf;  and 
the  man  goes  greedily  back  from  the  alms-treasury 
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to  pursue  his  selfish  ends.  Oh  !  how  wise  was 
Jesus  Christ,  in  view  of  this  inherent  tendency,  to 
lay  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  forbid  that 
the  huzzas  of  the  world  should  foster  the  pride 
of  giving.  True,  and  honest,  and  hearty  bene- 
volence— that  which  has  in  it  the  breath  of  the 
Spirit — asks  no  stimulus  of  the  kind  under  no- 
tice. That  which  is  spurious,  of  course,  should 
receive  no  applause. 

A  second,  and  commanding  feature  of  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Saviour's  injunction,  is  found  in  the 
luxury  which  attends  that  benevolence  that  is 
pure  and  unmixed,  and  that  does  its  work  in  mo- 
desty. As  in  the  use  of  material  food,  so  in  that 
which  is  spiritual;  the  simpler  the  tastes,  the 
more  real  enjoyment  and  nourishment  are  found. 
No  man  understands  the  true  theory  of  giving, 
who  would  not  prefer— unless  on  the  question- 
able ground  of  its  being  an  example — to  do  good 
in  secret,  rather  than  in  public.  The  true  heart 
unwillingly  comes  before  the  public  gaze  in  these 
matters,  esteeming  itself  the  most  blest,  when  in 
retirement  and  noiselessness  it  can  go  about, 
bearing  its  balm  to  the  sorrowful.  Such  a  soul 
21 
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perceives    the  higher    meaning  of  the    divine 
truism — (we  call  it  a  truism,  because  it  seems 
self-evident) — that  "  it  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  than  to  receive."     A  man  of  this  kind  per- 
ceives the  joy  which  a  heart  of  cordial,  gushing 
sympathy  gives  to  its  possessor.     And  we  lay  it 
down  as  certain,  that  the  person  who  would  not 
'prefer  to  communicate  his  charities  in  a  quiet, 
unobtrusive  manner,  has  not,   as  yet,  the  first 
rudiments  of  genuine  benevolence.    The  position 
now  advanced  is  most  triumphantly  sustained  by 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  New  Testament,  and  by 
the  practice  of  the  Saviour.     In  the  latter  we  see 
a  constant  carrying  out  of  the  general  principle. 
It  is  true  that  He  could  not  draw  the  veil  entirely 
around  himself,  when  he  appeared  abroad  in  the 
world  on  his  errand  of  mercy.     All  the  ages  of 
the  world,  which  preceded  his  coming,  even  from 
the  creation,  had  pointed  to  him.     The  hopes  of 
untold  millions  of  a  mined  race  depended  on  his 
coming.     The  blood  and  the  smoke  had  gone 
forth  from  myriads  of  temples  and  altars,  in  token 
of  his  advent.     And  all  ages  following  this  mo- 
mentous period,  were  to  look  to  his  earthly  con- 
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duct  for  an  example,  and  to  his  earthly  sufferings 
for  salvation.  His  sojourn  on  earth  compre- 
hended in  it  the  most  stupendous  interests.  It 
was  the  great,  the  crowning,  the  almost  only  fact, 
in  all  the  mighty  history  of  the  world.  And  it 
would  have  been  a  moral  impossibility  for  Him 
to  pass  through  his  sojourn  here,  without  calling 
toward  him  the  eyes  of  all  men.  But  with  all 
this  necessity  upon  him,  bearing  in  his  sacred 
person  such  amazing  dignity,  and  such  massive 
interests,  how  strangely  meek  and  mild  he  was  ! 
He  seems  to  have  tried  to  see  how  simply  he 
could  demean  himself,  and  to  show  how  little  of 
noise  and  show  is  desirable.  A  strange,  though 
surpassingly  beautiful  principle,  runs  through 
his  entire  history— that  of  doing  good,  and  then 
hiding  himself  from  the  public  applause.  He 
stamped  the  nature  of  worldly  glory  with  its  own 
superscription  of  worthlessness,  when  he  refused 
the  offer  to  make  him  "  a  king."  It  is  true,  that, 
in  pursuance  of  duty,  he  once  made  a  grand  pub- 
lic entry  into  the  city  where  his  great  work  was 
to  be  consummated.  Multitudes  followed  in  his 
train,  strewing  his  way  with  palm  branches,  and 
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crying,  with  joy  and  exultation,  Hosannah  !  Ho- 
sannah  !  But  even  then  he  rode  the  humblest, 
meekest  beast  that  was  known  throughout  the 
land.  He  took  not  to  himself  the  proud  and  res- 
tive war-horse,  but  "  a  colt,  the  foal  of  an  ass." 
His  trappings  and  his  steed  were  designed  to  form 
no  part  in  the  glory  of  the  scene. 

In  keeping  with  this  trait  in  his  conduct,  he 
bade  the  leper,  whom  he  had  healed,  to  "  tell  no 
man"  of  the  mighty  act.  And  when  he  went 
within  the  ruler's  house,  where  lay  the  dying 
daughter  of  the  great  man,  he  allowed  no  spec- 
tators of  the  scene,  "  save  Peter,  and  James,  and 
John,  and  the  father  and  mother  of  the  maiden." 
And  when  he  descended  from  the  mount  of 
transfiguration,  with  those  of  his  followers  who 
had  seen  what  had  there  occurred,  he  charged 
them  that  "they  should  tell  no  man  what  things 
they  had  seen,  till  the  Son  of  man  were  risen 
from  the  dead."  But  it  is  needless  to  quote  the 
numerous  instances  in  point. 

This  beautiful  characteristic  threw  a  heavenly 
glory  around  the  Lord  of  life  as  he  tabernacled 
in  the  flesh.     His  charities,  his  healings,  his  giv- 
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ing  back  of  life  to  the  dead,  his  preaching,  could 
not  have  been  done  in  private  ;  but  they  were 
marked  with  an  unobtrusiveness  which  irrefra- 
gably  sustains  the  position  we  now  advocate. 
There  are  some  precious  illustrations  of  the  same 
general  principle  in  the  Old  Testament,  to  which 
we  shall  allude  in  their  place. 

Passing  from  the  philosophical  reasons  which 
so  beautifully  commend  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
secrecy  of  alms-giving,  let  us  note  its  importance 
in  a  prudential  point  of  view.  Were  there  no 
other  motives,  this  would  seem  to  us  a  sufficient 
ground  for  its  adoption.  We  may  do  well  to 
carefully  examine  it. 

As  far  back  as  at  the  building  of  the  Taber- 
nacle, we  find  an  injunction  of  this  identical  na- 
ture. The  command  to  build  the  sacred  edifice 
was  made  known  to  Moses,  and  by  him  pro- 
claimed to  the  multitude.  Here  it  was  to  rest, 
in  so  far  as  efforts  to  raise  the  necessary  pecu- 
niary means,  were  concerned.  The  plain  merits 
of  the  enterprise  were  left  on  the  public  mind. 
No  machinery  of  measures  to  stir  up  the  natural 
sympathies,  were  resorted  to,  or  permitted.  The 
21* 
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principle  laid  down  was  this,  and  only  this  :  "  Of 
every  man  that  giveth  it  willingly,  with  his 
heart,  ye  shall  take  my  offering."  None  but 
hearty,  free-will  offerings ; — the  result  of  the 
soul's  best  wishes,  and  not  of  its  pride — were  re- 
ceived. The  plainest  implication  of  the  com- 
mand, would  be  that  no  others  would  be  wel- 
come. And  the  rule  observed  by  the  infant 
church,  while  as  yet  apostles  ministered  unto 
her,  speaks  to  the  same  point.  "  Upon  the  first 
day  of  the  week  let  every  one  of  you  lay  by  him 
in  store,  as  God  hath  prospered  him,  that  there 
be  no  gatherings  when  I  come." 

This  is  in  delightful  keeping  with  the  unob- 
trusive manner  in  which  the  great  Exampler 
communicated  good. 

It  will  be  perceived  in  the  rule  just  quoted, 
that  the  whole  dependence  for  charitable  funds 
rested  upon  the  naked  principle  of  the  givers. 
The  gifts  were  to  be  made,  as  other  portions  of 
their  divine  direction  taught  them,  because  it  was 
a  privilege  to  give,  and  the  measure  of  giving 
was  to  be  determined  on  in  the  privacy  of  the 
individual's  mind ;  and  was  to  be  the  weekly 
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duty  of  his  whole  Christian  career.  A  careful 
consideration  of  this  polity  will  convince  us, 
that,  in  the  various  works  of  mercy  given  to  the 
Church  to  do,  the  funds  of  the  treasury  were  to 
be  increased  no  faster  than  resulted  from  the 
naked  principle  of  benevolence.  There  were  to 
be  no  unnatural  swellings  of  the  revenue,  by 
dint  of  management,  or  pious  trickery,  or  through 
the  influence  of  an  imposing  array  of  great 
names.  The  foundation  of  all  eleemosynary  re- 
sources was  to  be,  absolutely  and  unreservedly, 
that  of  cool  and  well-understood  principle. 

Practising  thus,  no  diminution  of  receipts  was 
to  be  feared.  Men  having  given  from  such  in- 
trinsically sound  motives,  would  not  periodically 
withhold  more  than  was  meet.  Pinching  po- 
verty alone  would  make  the  stream  run  dry ;  and 
even  against  that  they  seemed  to  be  provisioned 
by  the  divine  promise,  "  as  ye  measure  it  shall 
be  measured  to  you  again."  In  modern  times 
we  seem  to  have  discovered  our  Saviour's  mis- 
take ;  at  least  our  practice  says  as  much.  Ap- 
peals, other  than  those  alluded  to  as  desirable, 
have  been  made  to  the  public  ;  and,  in  so  great  a 
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variety  of  forms  that,  in  many  places  the  interest  is 
jaded,  and  while  wealth  abounds  more  than  ever, 
the  receipts  from  some  churches  are  diminishing. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  openly  acknowledged  that 
Christians  cannot  always  be  trusted  to  put  their 
gifts  into  a  contribution  box.  Like  some  doubt- 
ful politicians,  who  must  be  led  up  to  the  ballet- 
box,  and  there  watched,  lest  they  deposite  a 
wrong  vote,  it  has  been  the  policy  to  watch  the 
doubtful  givers.  Subscription  papers  are  resorted 
to  in  this  dilemma  ;  so  that  what  men  would 
withhold  from  avarice,  they  might  give  for  the 
sake  of  the  public  applause.  Sad,  sad  truth — ■ 
as  regards  such  rotten-hearted  givers  ; — sadder 
still,  that  there  has  been  a  readiness  to  receive 
gifts  that  have  been  wrung  out  so  unwillingly. 
Let  a  return  be  made  to  the  apostolic  injunction, 
as  read  in  the  light  of  that  of  the  Saviour — to  do 
alms  "  in  secret ;"  and  a  permanent  prosperty,  in 
so  far  as  money  is  concerned,  shall  reign  in  our 
religious  enterprises.  If  in  all  and  singular  of 
our  gifts,  none  but  ourselves  and  the  proper  officer 
of  the  society  shall  know  the  amount ;  and  if  no 
appeal  but  that  which  comes  from  the  undressed 
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merits  of  the  case  be  allowed,  a  new  and  better 
state  of  things  may  be  looked  for.  No  reverse  of 
commerce  or  of  trade  will  materially  derange  the 
plans  of  mercy.  Pecuniary  offerings  will  go, 
pari  passu,  with  hearty  principle,  and  if  a  day 
of  severe  calamity  pass  over  the  business  world, 
a  sterner  self-denial  will  sustain  every  enterprise. 
If  it  fail  to  do  this,  we  may  dismiss  anxiety  ; 
esteeming  the  cloud  that  rests  upon  the  ark,  to 
be  a  token  that  we  stand  still  till  it  move  away. 
These  remarks  may  seem  without  a  good 
foundation.  Men  may  not  see  the  evil  conse- 
quences which  must  follow  a  departure  from  so 
clearly  defined  an  injunction.  They  may  say 
that  circumstances  have  altered  since  the  day  in 
which  that  rule  was  laid  down.  They  may  urge 
that  in  the  gray  of  the  morning  of  the  infant 
Church,  apostles  saw  but  in  part ;  but  we  who 
live  in  its  bright  and  glorious  noon,  see  all,  and 
know  all ;  and  have  a  right  to  our  more  excellent 
way.  Wretched,  bald,  bold  sophistry !  The 
same  reasoning  would  lead  us  to  hate  our  ene- 
mies ;  and  to  adopt  our  glorious  faith  to  the 
mystic  fancies  of  modern  neology.     We  have  no 
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right  to  such  a  theory.  If  Jesus  and  his  imme- 
diate companions  did  not  know  what  rules  to  lay- 
down,  we  may  as  well  set  their  whole  scheme 
aside  at  once.     The  sooner  the  better. 

Some  will  say  that,  without  the  array  of  instru- 
mentalities, and  appliances  to  which  we  have 
of  late  been  accustomed,  the  receipts  of  charity 
(to  use  the  word  not  precisely  as  we  would 
wish)  will  be  lessened.  For  a  brief  period  this 
may  occur ;  but  there  will  arise  on  the  new, 
or  rather  the  old  foundation,  a  system  which 
shall  give  a  thousand  fold  more  of  money  into 
the  treasuries,  and  greatly  bless  all  the  givers. 

The  sentiments  thus  adventured,  are  at  va- 
riance with  the  current  notions  of  many,  and  may 
receive  a  sentence  of  disapprobation,  (if  honored 
by  any  notice,)  from  the  influential.  But,  as  has 
long  seemed  to  us,  they  are  of  vital  importance 
as  elements  of  enduring  and  advancing  success 
in  the  benevolent  work  of  the  Church.  And,  as 
in  all  other  of  the  habits  of  thinking  and  acting 
which  obtain  among  men,  the  foundation  is  laid 
in  the  home-circle,  we  would  hope  that  this  may 
receive  its  share  of  inquiry. 
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Genuine  good  will  must  have  its  foundation  on  grounds  different 
from  those  ordinarily  laid  down, — The  sacred  character  of 
misery. — The  moral  dignity  of  many  among  the  poor. — Gene= 
rosity  of  giving  must  have  its  bounds. — No  right  to  give,  if, 
by  so  doing,  we  injure  our  family  or  our  creditors. — A  rigid 
saving  of  every  thing  equally  incompatible  with  the  true 
theory. — Proven  from  Scripture, 


Let  us  now  briefly  consider  some  other  points, 
on  which  it  is  desirable  that  a  noble  view  of  the 
genuine  theory  of  benevolence  be  fully  under- 
stood. 

As  the  parent  gathers  his  children  around  the 
parental  fireside,  where,  perhaps,  peace,  plenty 
and  comfort  reign,  it  of  course  becomes  him  to 
make  the  condition  of  the  poor  a  topic  of  frequent 
consideration.     To  do  so  on  higher  principles 
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than  those  ordinarily  advanced,  is  an  important 
point.  At  the  bottom  of  all  real  benevolence, 
lies  a  genuine,  hearty  sympathy  for  man,  con- 
sidered as  a  brother  of  the  race.  There  is  a  sickly, 
mawkish  pitying  of  the  poor,  which  passes  cur- 
rent on  the  Bourse  of  a  spurious  philanthropy, 
which  will  snivel  at  the  sight  of  rags,  and  will 
be  ready  to  give  money,  if  there  be  any  romance 
about  the  case,  or  any  thing  "  interesting"  in  the 
afflicted  persons.  This  sort  of  benevolence — if  it 
deserve  the  name — will  weep  at  the  play-house, 
and  over  the  novel,  as  profusely  as  if  beside  the 
bed  of  despair  and  desolation.  But,  as  a  general 
thing,  it  is  not  an  enduring  feeling.  It  is  not  a 
principle  which  looks  beneath  the  outward  form, 
and  because  it  is  a  brother  of  the  great  family, 
a  fellow  heir  of  immortality,  has  a  claim  upon  it 
for  sympathy  and  help.  In  addition  to  this  ele- 
ment of  genuine  good  will,  another  must  enter 
into  it,  namely  to  consider  misery  as  being  of  an 
almost  sacred  character.  Some  one  has  beauti- 
fully expressed  the  thought,  by  calling  the  ap- 
proach to  the  afflicted,  the  coming  into  the 
"  sacred  presence  of  misery"     This  noble  senti- 
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ment  has  in  it  the  grand  idea  which  must  lie  at 
the  bottom  of  a  mercy  like  that  of  the  Saviour's. 
He  honored  the  condition  of  poverty  and  sor- 
row, it  is  tritely  and  truly  said,  by  making  their 
victims  the  objects  of  his  peculiar  attention.  He 
saw  that  the  questions  of  romance  or  interest 
had  no  right  to  be  considered.  He  came  direct 
from  heaven,  where  it  was  well  understood  that 
true  humanity  passes  by  the  lighter  forms  of 
human  suffering,  and  goes  to  the  outcast,  and 
sunken,  and  shrivelled  and  down-trodden.  This 
of  itself,  is  enough  for  our  purpose.  But  we  may 
go  farther,  and  say  that  among  the  poorest  of  the 
poor  there  are  often  to  be  found  the  noblest  spe- 
cimens of  moral  excellence.  Think  we  that 
yonder  aged  pauper,  whose  hair  is  blanched  by 
the  winds  of  fourscore  winters,  and  who  sits  poring 
over  the  word  of  eternal  life,  has  no  moral  sub- 
limity in  his  character  ?  Shall  a  life  of  struggling 
against  poverty  and  disappointment — the  wind 
and  tide  of  his  whole  long  voyage — have  wrought 
out  no  moral  elements  which  shall  be  trans- 
planted to  heaven,  and  which  shall  be  developed 
in  that  new  and  spiritual  body  which  is  waiting 
22 
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for  him,  on  the  soon-to-be-reached  shores  of  his 
Beulah  ?  Ah  !  we  have  known  and  deeply  loved 
such  poor,  of  whom  it  might  truly  have  been 
said ; — 

"  Tread  softly— bow  the  head — 
In  reverend  silence  bow — 
No  passing  bell  doth  toll, 
Yet  an  immortal  soul 
Is  passing  now. 

"Stranger!  however  great, 

With  lowly  reverence  bow  : 
There's  one  in  that  poor  shed — 
One  by  that  paltry  bed, 
Greater  than  thou. 

"  That  pavement,  damp  and  cold, 
No  smiling  courtiers  tread; 
One  silent  woman  stands 
Lifting  with  meagre  hands 
A  dying  head. 

"  No  mingling  voices  sound— 
An  infant  wail  alone ; 
That  short,  deep  gasp,  and  then 
A  sob  suppressed — again 
The  parting  groan. 
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(i  Oh,  change !  oh,  wondrous  change! 
Burst  are  the  prison  bars— 
This  moment  there  so  low, 
So  agonized — and  now 
Beyond  the  stars ! 

11  Oh,  change !  stupendous  change  ! 
There  lies  the  soulless  clod ; 
The  sun  eternal  breaks — 
The  new  immortal  wakes — 
Wakes  with  his  God." 

Yes,'  in'  the  lowly  walks  of  life,  among  the 
pauper  brotherhood,  there  is  a  mine  of  moral 
excellence.  Yirtue  hath  many  a  throne  in  that 
domain  of  life.  Amidst  the  darkness  and  damps 
of  Golconda  the  miner  finds  the  purest  watered 
diamond ;  and  amid  the  damps  and  dreariness  of 
human  condition,  the  jewels  of  the  Redeemer's 
prown  are  found.  And  it  is  this  sentiment,  pro- 
perly and  heartily  appreciated,  that  must  enter 
into  a  noble  benevolence. 

But  in  the  production  of  a  symmetrical,  breath- 
ing, living  benevolence,  there  are  difficulties  to 
be  met.  One  of  the  greatest  of  these  is,  for  the 
generous  heart  to  know  where  to  place  bounds  to 
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giving.  This  is  a  practical,  sober,  every-day 
point,  and  deserves  careful  notice.  There  are 
many  who  make  shipwreck  of  themselves,  by  not 
subjecting  their  kindness  to  the  requirements 
of  reason  and  justice.  They  sail  well  enough, 
but  they  need  more  ballast.  There  are  circum- 
stances under  which  a  man  may  impoverish 
himself,  if  he  please,  to  do  good  to  others.  Jesus 
did  so.  For  our  sakes  he  became  poor,  that  we. 
through  his  poverty,  might  be  made  rich.  A  per- 
son may  cheerfully  and  deliberately  choose  the 
condition  of  penury,  that  he  may  advance  the 
greater  welfare  of  others.  On  this  point  he 
standeth  or  falleth  to  his  own  master.  But  he 
may  not  innocently  injure  or  impoverish  others, 
without  their  consent.  If  he  have  a  family,  they 
have  demands  upon  him ;  if  he  have  creditors, 
they  too  must  be  considered.  As  in  other  depart- 
ments of  Christian  duty,  he  may  not  do  evil  that 
good  may  come  ;  neither  will  he  be  crowned  at 
the  last,  if  he  strive  unlawfully.  But,  while  this 
is  fully  admitted,  and  while  without  a  just  min- 
gling of  these  principles  no  symmetrical  benevo- 
lence can  exist,  there  is  infinitely  more  to  be 
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feared  from  the  opposite  sentiment.  In  these 
days — so  well  termed  utilitarian — dangers  may- 
lurk  beneath  the  most  comely  looking  system  of 
economy.  In  the  Scripture  abundant  evidence 
is  furnished,  that  a  careful  prudence  in  pecuniary 
matters  is  a  prime  duty;  and  common  sense 
teaches  that  it  cannot  well  be  dispensed  with. 
But,  like  all  other  good  maxims,  there  is  liability 
that  it  be  carried  to  extremes.  Some  people  rea- 
son as  though  a  severe  and  rigid  saving  of  money 
were  the  most  desirable  virtue  within  the  whole 
circle  of  the  humanities.  Indeed,  it  is  a  sort  of 
household  god  with  them,  toward  which  they 
worship  with  a  devotedness  that  they  would  do 
well  to  carry  to  a  holier  shrine.  "  To  make  the 
most"  out  of  every  thing,  is  the  point  before  them. 
And  so  universal  has  this  spirit  of  thrift  got  to  be, 
that  it  is  the  lesson  of  the  fireside  and  the  lyceum, 
and  the  burden  of  the  press.  The  pulpit  is  not 
yet  desecrated  by  it ;  but  in  its  silence,  respecting 
its  dangerous  incursions,  there  surely  is  guilt. 
Never  is  the  arch-enemy  of  our  race  so  well 
pleased,  as  when,  with  the-  abused  precept  of 
Scripture,  "  If  a  man  provide  not  for  his  own, 
22* 
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he  hath  denied  the  faith,"  on  their  lips,  he  sets 
the  Church  at  the  work  of  money-getting.  He 
rejoices  at  the  utilitarianism — we  had  almost  said 
Nimrodism — of  the  times  ;  and  would  gladly 
have  us  build  cities  and  palaces  up  and  down 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  lay  railroads  over  every 
square  league  of  its  surface. 

Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  teaching  of 
the  Mosaic  code  on  this  point.  It  gives  a  lesson 
both  beautiful  and  wholesome.  -'When  thou 
cuttest  down  thy  harvest  in  the  field,"  saith  the 
record,  "  and  hast  forgot  a  sheaf  in  thy  field, 
thou  shalt  not  go  again  to  fetch  it.  When  thou 
beatest  thine  olive  tree,  thou  shalt  not  go  over 
the  boughs  again.  When  thou  gatherest  the 
grapes  of  thy  vineyard,  thou  shalt  not  glean  it 
afterward,  &c."  The  poor  were  to  have  the  for- 
gotten sheaf,  and  the  gleanings  of  the  olive 
boughs  and  vines.  The  rich  owner  of  the  field 
had  no  countenance  from  God  to  make  the  utter- 
most out  of  his  resources.  The  man  who  would 
at  this  day  propound  such  a  doctrine  as  obliga- 
tory or  desirable,  would  be  looked  upon  as  about 
ripe  for  a  straight-jacket.     But  no  matter.     We 
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do  assert  that  the  sentiment  is  noble,  of  heavenly- 
origin,  of  abiding  fitness  ;  and  its  practice  would 
be  most  beneficial  upon  our  fellow  men.  Let 
this  principle  enter  into  our  business  with  the 
weight  which  really  belongs  to  it,  (and  more  than 
this  no  one  would  ask,)  and  it  would  soon  raise 
the  wages  of  the  thousands  of  poor  women  in 
our  cities,  who  work  hard,  and  eat  the  bread  of 
carefulness,  and  yet  can  scarcely  procure  the 
barest  necessities.  Honest  (!)  thrift  would  be 
ashamed  of  the  grinding  exactions  which  it  now 
lugubriously  defends  on  the  score  of  prudence 
and  thrift.  Nero  might  weep  at  the  facts  which 
every  where  exist,  in  proof  of  the  infraction  of 
the  heavenly  law  just  quoted ;  namely,  that 
generosity  mark  our  dealings  with  the  poor  ; 
that  they  be  allowed  to  glean  our  fields,  and 
gather  a  few  of  the  later  clusters  of  the  vine. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

The  charity  of  judging  others  fully  considered.— Common 
fame  a  well  known  liar.— Christ  makes  our  greatest  sin- 
ning the  ground  of  his  greatest  mercy  ;  this  we  should  copy 
in  our  treatment  of  a  fallen  brother. — No  right  to  pass  by  on 
the  other  side,  when  a  brother  lies  crushed  by  temptation  and 
sin.— Persons  who  have  little  charity  for  others,  will  be 
likely  in  the  long  run  to  need  a  great  deal  for  themselves.— 
Proof  of  this  drawn  from  observation  and  scripture  testi- 
mony.— The  censurer  and  the  heresy  hunter  stand  on  slip- 
pery ground. — Tenderness  in  the  treatment  of  those  whom 
duty  requires  that  we  rebuke. 

As  we  now  have  the  ear  of  the  reader,  we 
would  take  occasion  to  look  a  little  further  into 
this  matter  of  a  genuine,  hearty,  manly  benevo- 
lence. The  charity  of  judging,  is  the  point  to 
which  we  will  briefly  turn. 

"  From  the  same  bud,"  said  the  excellent  Ne- 
vins,   "  the  bee  sucks  honey,  and  the  spider 
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poison."  Whether  this  be  strictly  true  as  a  fact 
in  natural  history,  it  does  not  now  concern  us  to 
prove.  But  it  is  certain,  that  children  may  be 
taught  to  go  out  into  the  world,  and  return  laden 
with  the  faults,  and  slanders,  and  meannesses 
they  meet,  or  to  return  with  that  which  will  be 
delightful  to  contemplate.  In  other  words,  we 
may  bring  them  up  to  judge  charitably  or  un- 
charitably of  others  ;  to  see  most  readily  the 
faults  or  the  virtues  of  their  fellow  men. 

No  parent  has  a  right  to  send  out  into  the 
world  a  spider,  whose  filthy  work  it  shall  be  to 
suck  poison  from  what  it  sees  around.  The  rule 
in  reference  to  this  matter  is,  that  we  shall  not 
judge  others  harshly.  "  Judge  not,  that  ye  be 
not  judged,"  was  a  part  of  the  mountain  sermon, 
delivered  by  the  Saviour  himself.  By  this,  allu- 
sion is  unquestionably  made  to  the  habit  of  pass- 
ing sentence  on  our  fellow  men,  which  is  so  uni- 
versal a  tendency.  It  is  not  intended  that  we 
may  not  use  our  faculties  to  discern  between 
good  and  evil ;  and  in  a  proper  spirit,  and  at  a 
proper  time,  rebuke  and  discountenance  wicked- 
ness.    It  is  quibbling  to  interpose  this  right,  as  a 
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reason  why  we   may  practice   the  evil  under 
notice. 

We  may  set  it  down  as  a  rule  for  our  children, 
that  they  never  speak  aught  against  any  person, 
unless  it  be  demanded  on  the  ground  of  public 
necessity  ;  and  not  then  unless  they  would  do  a 
greater  injury  by  remaining  silent.  And  they 
must  see  to  it,  too,  that  the  evil  which  they  lay 
to  another's  charge,  be  really  founded  in  truth. 
It  is  not  enough  that  common  fame  has  asserted 
it.  There  is  no  certainty  that  the  public  rumor 
is  correct  in  its  charges.  Indeed,  it  is  univer- 
sally the  case,  that  the  truth  in  most  matters  of 
the  kind  is  at  antipodes  with  the  public  version. 
But  this  is  a  lower  view  of  the  charity  of 
opinion,  than  we  would  consider  at  this  time.  A 
nobler  theory  is  desirable,  than  that  which  is 
founded  upon  the  prudential  consideration  just 
named,  which  simply  lays  it  down  that  we  cir- 
culate no  lies.  In  the  practice  of  the  better 
theory,  there  should  be  a  promptness  to  seek  out 
any  palliating  circumstances  which  may  go  to- 
ward excusing  the  wrong-doer,  or  abating  his 
criminality.     The  cold  and  passionless  mummy 
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of  a  man  is  a  thousand  fold  more  guilty  when  he 
commits  an  act  of  impropriety  or  wickedness, 
than  is  the  ardent,  the  impulsive,  the  mercurial 
one.  The  Saviour  well  understood  this  prin- 
ciple, and  made  allowance — ay,  made  allow- 
ance — for  the  latter  as  compared  with  the  former. 
And  it  is  one  of  the  crowning  glories  of  the  last 
great  Chancery,  that  a  Judge  will  sit  on  the 
throne  of  decision,  who  "  will  see  not  as  man 
seeth,  but  judge  righteous  judgment."  Frail- 
ties will  there  be  distinguished  from  faults  ;  and 
the  mighty  influences  of  a  good  or  a  bad  youth- 
ful training,  be  taken  into  the  account.  Then 
will  the  world  be  astonished  at  its  previous 
judgment  of  men  and  things.  In  more  senses 
than  one  shall  the  "  first  be  last,  and  the  last 
first." 

As  long  as  the  eighth  commandment  remains 
in  the  decalogue,  we  will  not  advocate  stealing  ; 
but  we  do  honestly  believe  that  far  greater  guilt 
attaches  to  the  man  who  makes  a  wanton  use  of 
another's  character,  without  well  satisfying  him- 
self of  the  truth  of  the  charges,  and  without  well 
considering  what  palliating  ingredients    exist, 
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than  there  does  to  the  man  who  steals  gold  or 
silver,  or  food  or  raiment.  On  the  high  sea  of 
human  life,  no  corsair  against  our  good,  name 
should  be  suffered  to  go  unwhipt  of  justice.  It 
is  a  sort  of  sulphate  of  malignity  and  meanness 
to  coin,  or  give  currency  to  any  report  prejudicial 
to  another,  unless  the  public  good  demands  it. 

And  there  is  something  beyond  this  too.  In 
the  case  of  those  who  have  really  and  grievously 
sinned — yes,  who  have  fallen  low— we  must  not 
turn  away  in  cold  and  prudent  horror.  In  the 
mighty  scheme  of  redemption,  it  is  the  depth 
and  deplorableness,  and  malignity,  and  utter  in- 
excusableness  of  our  defection,  that  makes  the 
grace  of  Christ  so  conspicuous.  The  greatness 
of  our  sinning  is  the  measure  of  his  helping. 
Even  the  denying  Peter  received  no  rebuke  but 
that  of  a  calm  and  friendly,  though  earnest  look. 
The  adulterous  woman  came  abashed  into  his 
presence — conscious  of  her  misery  and  her  sin — • 
but  her  rotten-hearted,  though  outwardly  correct 
accusers,  received  the  severer  censure.  Yes,  the 
Redeemer  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
weaknesses  of  humanity,  and  of  the  extraneous 
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influences  which  go  to  modify  the  quo  animo  of 
human  conduct.  Without  sin  indeed  he  was, 
but  still  he  never  shunned  the  most  degraded  and 
down-sunken.  So  universally  and  instinctively 
does  the  mind  recognize  this  feature  as  one  of 
the  Saviour's,  that  if  he  were  now  on  earth,  no 
one,  however  vile  he  might  be,  would  fear  that 
other  than  the  tenderest  of  receptions  would 
await  his  application  to  the  Great  Friend.  Never 
was  it  known  of  Christ,  that  he  turned  away 
from  the  sinner  who  really  felt  he  was  such. 
From  those  who  gloried  in  their  purity  and 
piety,  he  often  departed,  loathing  their  self- 
esteem. 

Thus  to  feel,  and  thus  to  act,  should  we  essay 
to  train  the  rising  race.  Bid  them  pity  the  poor, 
and  the  fatherless,  and  make  common  cause  with 
those  the  world  casts  out  as  evil.  If  one  be  over- 
taken in  a  fault,  it  were  well  that  we  restore  such 
in  the  spirit  of  meekness  ;  considering  ourself 
lest  we  also  be  tempted.  Let  not  the  wanderer 
lie  under  the  ban  of  social  excommunication,  if 
it  be  possible  to  receive  him  back  with  safety  to 
the  public  health.  It  is  when  a  brother  of  the 
23 
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great  family  lies  scathed  and  bleeding  by  a  sense 
of  having  done  a  great  and  noted  wrong,  that  the 
true  charity  has  its  higher  work  to  do.  Then  it 
is  that  we  may  "  put  on  Christ"  indeed  ;  and  in 
imitation  of  him,  woo  the  sinning  one  to  return 
to  the  path  of  virtue,  by  the  controlling  agency 
of  love  and  sympathy.  It  is  a  proverb,  that 
when  a  person  "begins  to  go  down-hill,  every 
body  gives  him  a  kick."  It  is  a  homely  saying, 
but  a  true  one  ;  and  the  prevailing  sentiment 
which  constitutes  its  truth,  is  reason  why  we 
urge  a  nobler  charity.  It  has  fallen  to  our  lot  to 
notice  some  instances  of  reformation  from  gross 
sins,  in  persons  against  whom  almost  every  one's 
hand  was  turned,  simply  by  the  generous  and 
cordial  sympathy  spoken  of.  The  person  who 
has  been  "  overtaken  in  a  fault,"  has  enough  to 
bear  in  the  lashings  of  conscience  ;  in  the  sense 
of  his  degradation,  and  of  what  he  has  lost ;  with- 
out the  keen  addition  of  seeing  the  priest  and  the 
Levite  pass  scornfully  by  him.  And  when  the 
voice  of  sympathy  for  his  frailty  and  his  error 
breaks  upon  his  ear,  and  he  finds  that  there  is 
hope  that  he  may  once  more  go  back  into  the 
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brotherhood  of  the  race,  it  is  like  mercy's  mes- 
sage. Oh  !  the  crushed  heart  welcomes  the  bal- 
sam which  sueh  conduct  pours  into  it,  and  it  re- 
vives, and  hopes,  and  lives  !  Myriads  of  the  out- 
casts of  the  world  might  be  raised  from  their  ruin 
by  a  noble  charity. 

And  if  principle  lead  us  not  to  such  a  course, 
let  prudence  do  so.  No  man  may  boast  while  as 
yet  he  is  in  the  flesh.  If  David  and  Peter  sinned, 
who  can  say  he  shall  be  safe  ?  "  Let  him  who 
layeth  off  the  harness  boast,  not  him  who  put- 
teth  it  on."  When  the  coffin-lid  closes  upon 
the  face,  and  not  till  then,  can  a  man's  history 
be  written.  And  there  is  peculiar  danger  that 
those  who  refuse  charity  to  others,  will  be  left  to 
falter,  ay,  to  fall.  On  the  ground  of  the  Saviour's 
assertion,  "  With  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall 
be  measured  to  you  again,"  do  we  assume  this. 
Enough  of  fact  is  at  hand,  in  the  circle  of  any 
man's  observation — if  he  will  but  see  it — to  prove 
the  position.  The  person  who  hunts  for  the 
blemishes  and  sins  of  others,  unless  it  be  for  the 
purpose  of  rebuking  them  in  the  spirit  of  the 
1,  will  soon  find  stealing  over  him— as  a 
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judicial  curse — a  cold  and  inhuman  feeling1,  than 
which,  even  outward  vice  is  not  more  to  be 
dreaded.  The  proud  and  severe  rebuker  often 
comes  to  be  the  rebuked.  God  will  not  have  us  to 
estimate  too  highly  our  own  strength,  which  we 
necessarily  do  when  we  too  harshly  blame  the 
fallen.  By  such  a  course,  we  tacitly  say,  that  we 
are  strong,  and  good,  and  guarded,  and  had  that 
sinning  man  been  as  we  are,  he  would  have  stood 
fast.  Ah,  poor  human  nature,  thou  art  apt  to 
put  an  over-estimate  upon  thyself!  God  will 
often  leave  such  persons  to  try  their  own  powers  ; 
and  we  shall  often  find  that  the  heresy-hunter 
and  the  censurer  are,  in  the  long  battle,  likely  to 
get  wounded.  Melancholy  instances  lie  upon 
the  surface  of  every  man's  retrospect — like  buoys 
upon  hidden  quicksands — to  tell  him,  that  when 
he  thinketh  he  standeth,  to  take  heed  lest  he  fall. 
And  when  the  harsh,  and  unpitying,  and  unfor- 
giving man  falleth,  he  may  look  for  but  little 
sympathy.  He  has  measured  to  others  a  full 
cup  of  bitterness ;  and  now  that  his  turn  has 
come,  he  must  not  complain  at  the  same  treat- 
ment. 
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And  there  is  danger,  also,  that  we  mingle  not 
enough  of  tenderness  in  our  treatment  of  the 
erring,  even  when  we  rebuke  them  from  con- 
scientious motives.  There  is  a  cold  and  harsh 
manner  often  used  on  such  occasions,  that  ill 
comports  with  the  genuine  spirit.  We  must  not, 
under  any  circumstances  of  guilt  of  the  offender, 
lose  sight  of  the  gentleness  of  Christ,  nor  of  his 
promptness  to  forgive,  and  to  restore  to  full 
friendship,  the, sinning.  There  are  professors  of 
religion  in  the  community,  who  seem  to  con- 
scientiously delight  in  the  work  of  rebuke^  and 
who  are  never  in  so  congenial  an  occupation  as 
when  on  the  scent  for  some  supposed  heresy  or 
impropriety  in  a  brother.  We  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  but  that  some  of  these  conscien- 
tiously do  so.  But  that  it  is  the  result  of  a 
morbid  conscience,  is  equally  beyond  question. 
Had  they  been  of  the  Roman  Church,  in  the 
palmy  days  of  the  inquisitionj  they  would  have 
been  the  very  men  to  occupy  executive  offices  in 
that  institution  of  thumb-screws,  pulleys,  cords, 
axes,  faggots,  and  other  religious  luxuries,  as  they 
have  been  called.  The  same  keenness  to  detect 
23* 
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the  slightest  departure  from  established  doctrine — 
the  same  close  and  rigid  interpretation  of  another's 
belief — the  same  tenacity  of  the  hair-lines  of  their 
creed — and  the  same  demand  that  others  conform 
absolutely  and  reverentially  to  their  views,  as  was 
exhibited  in  the  iron  councils  of  the  inquisition, 
works  in  the  men  we  speak  of.  So  little  of  that 
spirit  exists  which  Paul  speaks  of,  as  a  charity 
which  thinketh  no  evil,  which  hopeth  all  things, 
which  believeth  all  things,  that  they  make  the 
religion  of  Christ  to  be  repulsive  to  the  more 
amiable  and  forgiving  seeker.  They  forbid  little 
children  to  come  to  its  enclosure,  by  their  want 
of  soul  and  of  sympathy. 

It  is  impossible,  within  our  present  limits,  to 
instance  the  various  forms  in  which  a  nobler 
charity  is  demanded ;  and  which,  as  a  conse- 
quence, should  have  the  care  of  parents.  We 
had  prepared  some  of  them  for  insertion  here,- 
but  have  laid  them  aside  for  a  future  and  sepa- 
rate work. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

The  closing  scene  of  Fitzhugh's  life. 

A  number  of  chapters  have  now  been  taken 
up,  in  what  may  have  seemed  a  digression  from 
the  subject  laid  out  by  the  title-page.  But  to  the 
writer  it  has  not  seemed  to  be  such.  When  he 
took  the  melancholy  though  pleasing  work  in 
hand,  of  paying  his  hearty  tribute  to  one  he  so  well 
knew,  and  so  well  loved,  his  eye  glanced  forward 
to  what  he  believed  the  noble  boy  would  have 
become,  had  he  ripened  into  manhood.  In  his 
boyhood,  Fitzhugh  had  the  symmetrical  elements 
of  a  rich  and  beautiful  character.  These  were 
developing  and  strengthening  beneath  a  judi- 
cious culture.  But  they  were  destined  to  another 
and  a  better  clime  ;  to  a  holier  and  loftier  com- 
panionship.     There    they    are    perfected    and 
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etherealized ;  and  without  any  hindrances,  or 
weaknesses,  or  frailties,  make  him  as  one  of  the 
angels  of  God. 

During  the  entire  current  of  the  previous 
pages,  the  idea  of  what  the  lad  would  have  been 
had  he  lived,  has  been  uppermost  and  controlling. 
The  gentleness,  the  manliness,  the  nobleness,  the 
benevolence,  the  kindliness,  the  socialness,  the 
beautiful  bearing,  the  independence,  of  which  we 
have  discoursed,  existed  in  his  bosom  as  elements 
and  germs.  These  were  plainly  perceivable  in  all 
he  did  and  said,  notwithstanding  he  had  scarcely 
passed  beyond  the  enclosure  of  the  nursery.  He 
was  a  boy,  a  lovely  boy ;  but  the  manhood  on 
which  we  have  so  much  dwelt,  no  one  could 
mistake  as  being  a  vital  portion  of  his  nature. 
And  what  better  tribute  can  we  pay  his  memory, 
than  to  picture  what  we  soberly  believe  he  would 
have  attained  had  he  lived  ? 

That  we  have  not  drawn  upon  fancy  for  our 
pencilings,  all  who  knew  him  intimately  will  say. 
Indeed,  we  have  said  less  than  truth  would  war- 
rant. At  all  events  we  have  written  of  the  dead 
as  in  the  presence  of  the  dead,     We  are  willing 
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that  the  spirit  of  the  deceased  one  should  not 
welcome  us  to  the  blest  shore  he  has  gained,  if 
we  have  said  a  word  which  we  believe  does  not 
accord  with  truth.  In  every  chapter  the  man 
Fitzhugh  has  been  our  model.  He  never  reached 
to  man's  estate,  but  our  mind  has  contemplated 
him  as  having  entered  upon  it. 

It  would  have  been  an  easy  task  to  prepare  a 
book  from  the  recollections  of  his  friends,  and 
from  the  letters  and  writings  he  left  behind  him, 
which  should  give  a  more  accurate  and  minute 
description  of  his  brief  life.  Such  a  tribute 
might  have  been  prepared  in  as  many  hours  as 
this  has  cost  days.  But  as  the  writer  loved  Fitz- 
hugh, he  wanted  to  make  a  nobler  use  of  his 
beautiful  character  ;  and  it  has  been  his  single, 
simple  aim,  to  keep  prominent  the  simple  idea  of 
its  symmetry  and  manliness.  That  he  has  done 
justice  to  it,  it  is  no  affectation  to  deny ;  for  who 
can  adequately  describe  the  beauties  of  an  exqui- 
sitely constituted  nature  1 

All  that  now  remains,  is  the  melancholy  task 
of  looking  over  the  few  closing  months  of  his 
career,  and  of  standing  beside  his  death-bed  and 
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his  grave.  This  we  shall  do,  partly  in  the  lan- 
guage of  one  who  was  permitted  to  close  the  eyes 
of  our  noble  friend. 

Fitzhugh  had  often,  before  his  last  sickness, 
expressed  his  hope  in  the  Saviour,  though  the 
confidence  of  those  who  knew  him  best,  that  it 
was  a  "  good  hope,  through  grace,"  was  not  very 
strong.  That  his  mind  was  often  deeply  exer- 
cised on  the  subject  of  religion,  was  evident,  from 
a  variety  of  circumstances.  There  were  too  many 
prayers,  too  many  gentle  and  holy  influences 
distilling  in  his  pathway,  from  his  cradle  hours 
onward,  to  permit  us  for  a  moment  to  think  that 
the  claims  of  the  Saviour  upon  him  were  not 
considered.  In  the  spring  of  1834  he  seems  to 
have  been  under  the  most  solemn  impressions. 
In  the  blank  leaf  of  a  hymn-book  were  written 
by  him  in  pencil — probably  in  the  house  of  God — 
the  following  lines  to  his  sister  : 

"  Dear  Elizabeth — Do  pray  for  me.  I  am  a 
sinner  before  God.  I  have  broken  his  holy  com- 
mandments. Do,  dear  sister,  comply  with  my 
request,  and  pray  for  me,  or  else  I  will  sink  to 
that  awful  pit.    I  will  pray  for  myself,  dear  sister, 
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and  do,  do  pray  for  me,  for  I  am  cursed,  and 
shall  go  down  to  perdition  unless  something  is 
done.     Remember  your  only  brother.      F.  S." 

This  letter  was  probably  written  at  about  the 
time  in  which  this  entry  occurs  in  his  father's 
diary  :— "  My  dear  son  manifested  more  religious 
tenderness — more  concern  for  his  soul,  yesterday, 
than  I  had  ever  known  him  to  do  before.  He 
even  hopes  that  he  is  a  Christian." 

Scattered  throughout  his  letters  and  papers, 
lie  precious  proofs  that  the  still  small  voice  of  the 
Spirit  taught  him  of  interests  other  than  those  of 
the  passing  time.  On  a  blank  leaf  of  a  Testa- 
ment, given  him  by  his  father,  has  been  found  in 
his  hand-writing,  this  ardent,  childlike  sen^ 
tence  :  "  Oh  !  that  my  soul  could  find  peace  in 
the  Lord  !"  Was  not  this  simple  petition  a  proof 
and  a  pledge  of  heavenly  teaching  ?  The  heart 
of  a  child — an  unsophisticated  child — does  not 
thus  throb,  unless  a  holier  influence  than  that  of 
nature  breathes  upon  it.  In  a  letter  to  his  father, 
early  in  the  ryear  of  1835,  he  thus  writes,  an 
evidence  of  his  power  of  description,  and  of  his 
appreciation  of  the  transitory  nature  of  all  things 
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below  : — "  I  can  well  remember,"  says  his  un- 
studied, confiding  letter,  from  Utica,  whither  he 
had  gone  to  attend  boarding-school,  "  how  our 
orchard  and  garden  look,  and  I  long  to  look  on 
them  again.  I  can  remember  how  the  barn 
looks,  and  how  often  I  used  to  play  there  ;  and 
how  my  little  calves  look,  and  how  they  used  to 
gambol  around  me  in  their  innocent  play ;  and  I 
can  remember  how  the  barn-yard  pond  looks, 
and  how  often  I  used  to  throw  in  my  fish-line 
and  catch  the  little  fish  ;  and  how  I  used  to  sail 
my  little  boats  and  draw  them  into  my  little 
stone  harbor  ;  and  how  I  used  to  make  little 
stores,  and  sell  pieces  of  calico  to  you.  All  these 
things  I  can  remember,  but  they  will  all  pass 
away  when  God  will  destroy  this  world  by  fire." 
But  we  need  not  dwell  on  the  scattered  proofs  of 
his  religious  mindedness  which  occurred  previ- 
ous to  his  last  sickness.  These  were  measurably 
neutralized,  if  a  severe  and  rigid  judgment  be 
passed  upon  him,  by  an  occasional  carelessness 
of  his  parents'  injunctions,  and  by  his  occasional 
disobedience  of  the  divine  commands.  His  ex- 
cessive love  of  play  is  to  be  set  down  as  the  sim- 
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pie  outbursting  and  overflowing  of  his  hearty 
living,  breathing,  throbbing  nature.  In  our  in- 
tercourse with  him,  we  liked  him  a  thousand 
fold  better  for  this  very  trait. 

Be  his  religious  hope  as  it  may,  thus  far  in 
life,  the  time  drew  nigh  in  which  all  doubt  gave 
way  to  triumph  and  certainty.  If  ever  boy  met 
death  with  a  calm,  and  rational,  and  certain  hope, 
it  was  Fitzhugh. 

In  the  latter  part  of  April,  1836,  the  beloved 
child  bade  farewell  forever  to  Peterboro.  No 
more  was  he  to  gladden  the  parental  circle;  no 
more  to  ramble  among  the  hills  on  which  he 
had  delighted  to  gather  the  wild  flower ;  and 
where,  in  the  enjoyment  of  nature's  simplicity, 
his  boyhood  had  so  charmingly  been  developed. 
This,  however,  he  knew  not ;  and  with  every 
prospect  of  a  long  life  before  him,  he  returned  to 
his  school  in  Utica.  On  the  seventeenth  of  the 
next  following  June,  after  having  eaten  an  orange, 
with  a  portion  of  its  rind,  he  was  taken  ill,  first 
with  vomiting,  which  was  followed  with  a  pain- 
ful disease  of  the  bowels.  His  case  for  the  first 
few  days  was  by  turns  flattering  and  discou- 
24 
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raging  ;  during  which  time  his  parents,  and  his 
beloved  Peterboro  nurse,  reached  Utica  to  minis- 
ter to  the  suffering  boy.  Attentions  the  most 
unremitting  and  tender  were  administered  to  the 
sufferer ;  not  only  by  the  excellent  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bailey,  with  whom  he  had  boarded,  and  the  phy- 
sicians who  attended  him  ;  but  by  many  other 
friends.  But  nothing  would  avail.  The  body- 
was  destined  to  the  dust  from  whence  it  came  ; 
the  spirit  to  God  who  gave  it.  The  disease, 
which  was  strictly  an  inflammation  of  the  bowels, 
continued  to  increase,  until  it  closed,  at  half  past 
one,  on  Sunday  morning  of  July  the  tenth,  his 
earthly  career.  During  the  greater  part  of  his 
sickness,  his  pain  was  intense,  which  was  borne, 
as  we  shall  hereafter  notice,  with  wonderful  for- 
titude. 

Shortly  after  her  arrival  at  Utica,  his  mother 
asked  him  if  he  loved  to  be  in  the  Lord's  hands, 
and  if  he  thought  God  had  done  right  in  laying 
him  on  a  bed  of  sickness.  His  prompt  and  in- 
genuous reply  was — "Yes."  She  then  asked 
him  if  he  were  willing  to  die  then,  if  the  Lord 
should  call  him.     He   hesitated   a  little,   and 
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then  answered — "  I  cannot  say  that  I  am."  In 
this  state  of  mind,  with  respect  to  his  death,  he 
continued  until  the  next  Saturday  or  Sunday, 
when  he  expressed  a  willingness  to  close  his 
earthly  life  at  the  bidding  of  his  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther. Never  after  this  did  he  shrink  from  this 
decision,  though  it  was  evident  that  life  was 
sweet  to  him. 

On  the  Sabbath  previous  to  that  in  which  he 
passed  away  from  earth,  the  amiable  superin- 
tendent of  the  Sunday  school  to  which  he  had 
been  attached,  and  the  excellent  teacher  in  whose 
particular  class  he  had  been,  visited  the  house 
where  lay  their  suffering  pupil.  By  them  he 
sent  a  message  to  the  school,  that  they  should 
"  repent  before  they  came  to  be  sick."  He  ho- 
nored the  Sabbath  to  the  very  close  of  his  life. 
The  last  one  which  he  spent  below  was  one  of 
severe  suffering.  That  his  mind  might  be  some- 
what diverted  from  his  pains,  his  father  asked 
him  if  he  did  not  wish  his  knife  and  a  stick,  that 
he  might  amuse  himself  with  whittling,  of  which, 
when  in  health,  he  was  very  fond.  "  No,"  he  re- 
plied, u  it  is  the  Sabbath."     He  afterwards  con- 
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sented,  when  he  considered  that  it  would  be  in- 
nocent thus  to  take  off  his  mind  from  his  severe 
distress. 

This  affectionate  nature  lost  none  of  its  ardor 
as  death  drew  nigh.  "  If  you  die  now,"  said  his 
watching,  anxious  mother,  as  she  saw  life  ebbing 
in  his  veins,  "  it  will  make  us,  who  may  be  left, 
more  anxious  to  live  holy  lives,  and  then  we 
shall  be  an  unbroken  family  in  heaven."  He  an- 
swered with  earnest  emphasis  :  "  How  pleasant 
it  would  be  to  be  such  a  family.  I  hope  we  shall 
all  go  to  heaven ;  and  Laura  (the  tender  nurse) 
too."  He  spoke  of  meeting  at  the  judgment, 
with  Julius  Cassar,  and  Tarquin,  and  others  of 
whom  he  had  recently  been  reading  in  Roman 
history ;  and  said  that  they  all  died  impenitent. 
He  said  in  the  same  conversation,  that  "we  shall 
meet  there  all  the  men  that  ever  fell  in  battle." 
His  mind  thus  took  an  enlarged  view  of  the  past, 
and  the  future.  His  pain,  though  generally  in- 
tense, destroyed  not  his  native  sympathy  for 
others,  nor  made  him  insensible  of  the  mighty 
scenes  which  were  before  him.  He  looked  for- 
ward to  the  realities  of  another  world  as  they 
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stand  connected  with  those  of  the  present.  He 
did  not  expect  to  pass  upward,  and  there  be  for- 
ever ignorant  of  the  destiny  of  persons  of  whom 
he  had  read,  and  whom  he  had  known  while  on 
his  brief  journey  through  life.  There  was  to  his 
view  a  tangibility,  a  substantiality,  a  spiritual 
corporeity,  so  to  speak,  in  those  things  to  which 
he  was  fast  going.  We  shall  all  appear  before 
the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,  was  his  dying  senti- 
ment. There  was  no  romance  or  fancy  in  his 
view  of  these  matters.  All  appeared  real,  and 
positive,  and  rational. 

Several  days  before  his  death,  his  mother  told 
him,  that  she  feared  he  did  not  fully  understand 
the  nature  of  gospel  repentance.  He  immediate!  y 
replied,  "  Yes,.,  it  is— 

'  To  leave  the  sins  I  loved  before, 
To  show  that  Tin  earnest  grieve,  by  doing  so  no  more.'  " 

He  told  his  mother  that  he  found  these  lines  on  a 
card  which  hung  up  in  his  Sabbath  school-room. 
Thus  on  his  dying  bed,  the  mute  teacher,  which 
some  careful  hand  had  placed  on  the  walls  of  the 
humble  school-room,  was  giving  its  light  to  one 
24* 
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who  was  just  ready  to  pass  onward,  to  where  re- 
pentance is  demanded  as  one  token  of  friendship 
to  Jesus.  On  one  occasion  his  mother  asked 
him  if  any  hymns  came  to  his  mind,  whilst  he 
lay  on  his  bed.  "  Yes,"  was  his  answer,  "  par- 
ticularly the  one  which  begins  thus  : 

'  When  languor  and  disease  invade, 
This  trembling  house  of  clay.' " 

He  said  he  did  not  know  it  all,  and  wished  his 
mother  to  repeat  it.  After  having  done  so,  she 
asked  him  if  his  heart  responded  to  it  all.  "  Yes," 
was  his  hearty,  cheerful  answer.  He  then  asked 
her  to  sing  it  for  him.  She  had  sung  but  two 
lines,  when  he  said,  "  I  cannot  bear  singing." 
It  was  too  much  for  his  exquisite  nature,  now 
that  his  trembling,  decaying  body  was  so  near  to 
being  taken  down.  There  was  too  much  of  deep, 
intense  sensation  for  a  dying  boy  to  listen  to  the 
soft  accents  of  a  tender  and  a  Christian  mother, 
as  they  breathed  out  such  sentiments  in  song. 
It  was  a  beautiful,  thrice  beautiful,  scene — one 
which  Christianity  and  the  Cross  alone  can  fur- 
nish.   Appropriate  was  song  at  such  a  time,  by 
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such  a  bed-side.  Fit  accompaniment  for  such 
an  hour.  It  is  well  becoming  that  melody  be 
poured  forth  when  a  redeemed  spirit  is  pluming 
its  wings,  ready  to  depart. 

"  Why  plant  the  cypress  near 
The  pillow  of  the  justl" 

Oh  !  let  us  learn  to  rejoice,  as  those  having 
high  and  holy  hope,  when  we  watch  the  ebbing 
life  of  those  who  are  soon  to  be  with  the  Saviour 
in  glory.  Ye  did  well  to  sing;  faithful  mother, 
at  such  a  time  ! 

During  the  closing  days  of  his  life,  his  silent 
meditations  were  of  God  and  eternity.  He  told 
his  mother  that  he  prayed  much  within  himself. 
He  also  spoke  often  of  meeting  that  lovely  boy, 
Nathan  W.  Dickerman,  after  he  should  have 
reached  heaven.  Thus  wore  his  life  away.  No 
dread,  no  anxious  solicitude,  no  murmuring  was 
expressed.  He  lay  in  the  hands  of  God,  as  the 
child  lies  in  the  arms  of  its  mother. 

At  four  o'clock  of  Saturday  morning,  the  ninth 
of  July,  a  change  was  perceived  in  his  symptoms, 
and  a  medical  friend  was  immediately  summoned. 
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who  at  once  pronounced  the  change  fatal.  His 
father  and  the  doctor  left  the  room,  and  during 
the  few  minutes  they  were  absent,  his  mother 
asked  Fitzhugh  if  he  was  afraid  to  be  in  God's 
hands.  He  replied,  "  No."  If  the  Lord  should 
call  for  you  to-day,  would  you  be  willing  to  go  ? 
"  I  hope  I  shall  live,"  was  his  answer  ;  and  he 
then  inquired  what  the  physician  thought  of  his 
case.  His  exemption  from  pain,  for  the  previous 
five  or  six  hours,  had  led  him  to  suppose  that  he 
might  be  better.  He  saw,  however,  that  his 
mother  despaired  of  his  recovery ;  and  for  a 
moment — a  moment  only — his  countenance  was 
discomposed  and  troubled.  In  a  few  moments 
his  father  returned  from  his  interview  with  the 
doctor,  and  from  giving  directions  respecting  his 
grave  dress.  Taking  the  mother  and  nurse 
aside,  the  afflicted  father  told  them  that  the  be- 
loved child  must  soon  die.  On  their  return  to 
the  bed-side  he  inquired,  "  Am  I  going  to  die?" 
to  which  the  father  replied,  with  feelings  of  un- 
utterable tenderness,  "  Yes."  Just  then  the  phy- 
sician entered  the  room,  and  Fitzhugh  inquired 
also  of  him  if  it  were  so,  and  how  soon  it  might 
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be  expected.     "  Within  twenty-four  hours,  and 
perhaps  within  a  few  hours,"  was  the  answer  ! 

This  point  was  now  settled  in  the  boy's  mind  ; 
and  he  immediately  extended  his  hand  to  his 
affectionate  nurse,  saying,  "  Laura,  clean  my 
nails  for  the  last  time."  His  personal  cleanliness 
was  thus  attended  to,  even  in  sight  of  the  grave. 
He  spoke  calmly  about  the  laying  out  of  his 
body  when  he  should  be  dead,  and  requested  that 
the  mother's  and  the  nurse's  tender  hand  should 
wash  and  apparel  his  remains.  He  spoke  of  his 
coffin,  of  his  resting-place  beneath  the  verdant 
turf  his  feet  had  so  often  pressed  in  loved  Pe 
terboro,  and  that  he  should  like  to  sleep  beside 
his  fondly-remembered  "  Nanny."  He  also  spoke 
calmly  of  the  distribution  among  his  friends  of 
his  little  store  of  books  and  clothes,  and  most 
earnestly  requested  that  his  body  might  be  opened 
after  death.  This  was  on  Saturday,  and  his 
father,  supposing  that  he  would  die  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  asked  him  if  he  knew  what  day  of 
the  week  and  of  the  month  it  was.  He  imme- 
diately replied,  "  Saturday  ;"  and  after  a  moment's 
movements  of  the  lips,  denoting  a  process  of 
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computation,  he  added,  "  the  ninth  of  July."  His 
father  asked  him  if  he  had  not  ascertained  the 
day  of  the  month  by  counting  from  the  fourth,  a 
day  of  so  much  interest  to  boys.  He  replied  that, 
he  had.  This  gave  evidence  that  he  was  in  the 
full  possession  of  his  mind.  Indeed,  there  was 
nothing,  during  his  whole  painful  sickness,  that 
denoted  other  than  the  full  and  right  exercise  of 
his  mental  powers. 

As  his  closing  hour  drew  near,  many  of  his 
school-mates  and  juvenile  friends  came  to  bid 
him  farewell.  To  these  he  gave  the  most  tender 
and  touching  advice,  assuring  them  that  for  him 
it  was  "pleasant  to  die,"  and  entreating  them 
to  become  Christians.  "Remember,  boys,"  he 
would  say  with  emphatic  earnestness,  "  these  are 
my  dying  words." 

Seeing  that  her  beloved  boy  was  so  happy  in 
the  anticipation  of  going  to  heaven,  his  mother 
said  to  him,  "■  Are  you  going  to  heaven  because 
you  have  repented?"  "No;  only  through  Je- 
sus !"  was  his  ardent  reply,  laying  much  stress 
on  the  first  word  in  the  answer.  Christ,  and 
Christ  alone,   was   his  hope    and    confidence. 
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Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  Thee  ?  was  the 
spirit  of  his  faith.  On  that  foundation  alone  he 
had  built.  In  himself  he  saw  no  ground  of  con- 
fidence. In  this  hour,  when  nature  was  fast 
failing,  the  Saviour  was  truly  precious.  Thus 
he  ever  is,  and  ever  will  be,  to  those  who  place 
their  dependence  on  him.  It  is  in  moments  of 
extremity  that  Jesus  is  most  ready  to  appear.  He 
knows  no  business  but  to  bless  the  weak,  and 
weary,  and  the  ready  to  perish.  His  friendship  is 
the  friendship  of  strait  and  sorrow.  It  is  not 
the  sunshine  mercy  ;  but  that  of  the  night,  and 
blight,  and  dreariness.  He  comes  abroad  at  the 
midnight  hour,  walking  upon  the  stormy  ocean 
of  human  wretchedness,  seeking  if  there  be  no 
poor  bark  abroad  needing  his  succor.  His  eye  is 
keen  to  pierce  through  the  gloom,  and  to  descry 
the  signal  of  distress.  His  feet  are  swift  to  bear 
mercy.  Oh,  yes  !  his  home  is  by  the  bed-side  of 
anguish  and  distress.  Thus  Fitzhugh  found 
him ;  and  hence  he  cast  all  confidence  on  his 
mercy.  And  when  asked  what  his  [greatest  hap- 
piness in  heaven  would  be,  he  said,  "  Praising 
God." 
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The  beloved  superintendent  of  his  Sabbath 
school,  with  that  tenderness  which  characterizes 
his  feeling  heart,  wept  freely  as  he  kissed  the 
dying  boy.  "  Do  not  cry,"  he  earnestly  said,  "  I 
am  going  to  heaven.  I  cannot  cry,  because  I 
want  to  die."  Seeing  his  sister  weep,  whilst  his 
father  was  talking  to  her,  he  said,  "  Father,  don't 
make  Libby  cry,  for  I  am  going  to  Jesus."  Once, 
on  awaking  from  sleep,  he  said,  "Lord  Jesus, 
receive  my  spirit."  His  father  read  and  explained 
to  him  the  Psalm  beginning,  "  The  Lord  is  my 
shepherd."  He  listened  with  great  interest,  and 
said,  "  How  true  it  is  !"  Then,  after  a  moment's 
silence,  he  exclaimed,  "  How  happy  I  am,  father  ; 
I  want  to  go  now  ;"  and  then,  raising  his  ema- 
ciated little  arms,  and  extending  them  upwards  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power,  he  exclaimed,  "  Come, 
Lord — come  now,  and  receive  my  spirit !" 

As  his  father  sat  weeping  by  his  side,  the  dear 
boy  said  to  him,  in  accents  of  encouragement, 
"  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away, 
and  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord."  Sweet 
solace,  indeed,  was  this,  for  the  fond  father's  lace- 
rated heart,     Expressions  of  strong  and  abiding 
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peace  dropped  constantly  from  his  lips,  as  the 
day  which  closed  his  stay  on  earth  wore  away. 
They  were  of  this  nature  :  "  Death  is  a  terror  to 
some,  but  it  is  pleasant  to  me.  I  am  not  afraid 
to  look  death  in  the  face.  The  devil  can  do 
nothing.  God  will  carry  me  through."  On  one 
occasion,  when  not  conversing  with  any  one,  he 
repeated  that  sublime  passage  in  which  the  Chris- 
tian is  bade  to  stand  with  his  whole  harness  on  i 
"  Stand,  therefore,  having  your  loins  girt  about 
with  truth,  and  having  on  the  breastplate  of 
righteousness."  Turning  to  his  mother,  at  one 
time,  he  said  to  her,  "  Mother,  do  you  think  I 
shall  go  to  heaven  ?"  A  momentary  cloud  might 
possibly  have  passed  Over  the  hitherto  unclouded 
prospect  of  his  soul,  which  led  to  this  inquiry.  Pro- 
bably, however,  he  wished  to  hear  from  those  lips 
on  which  he  had  so  delightfully  hung — Whether 
in  the  lullaby  of  the  nursery,  or  in  the  teaching  of 
riper  years — what  her  opinion  was.  The  mother 
had  no  misgivings  of  his  state,  and  spoke  to  him 
of  the  reasons  of  her  confidence.  She  began  to 
repeat  to  him  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  St.  John, 
but  when  she  had  reached  the  sixth  verse,  he 
25 
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broke  in  upon  her  design,  and  with  deep  feeling' 
exclaimed,  in  the  order  of  that  sublime  chapter, 
"  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  I  am  the  way,  and  the 
truthj  and  the  life ;  no  man  cometh  unto  the 
Father  but  by  me."  Well,  indeed,  might  such  a 
faith  rest  in  certainty  of  a  better  life  in  heaven. 

His  father  said  to  him — "  this  is  a  world  of 
pains  and  sorrows."  He  replied  with  his  natural 
promptness  and  warmth : 

"  Earth  has  no  sorrow,  that  heaven  cannot  heal." 

As  the  father  bent  over  his  dying  boy,  and  saw 
him  exercised  with  severe  pain,  he  involuntarily 
exclaimed — "  poor  boy  !"  but  at  once  correcting 
himself,  he  said,  "rich  boy  !"  "Yes,"  he  replied, 
"  rich  in  Christ."  At  another  time,  when  he  was 
in  pain,  and  no  mortal  hand  could  bring  relief, 
his  father  told  him  that  he  must  look  to  the  great 
Physician,  that  earthly  ones  had  given  him  up. 
"  I  am  glad  they  have,"   burst  from  his  lips. 

During  this  last  day  of  his  life,  he  asked  for- 
giveness of  all  his  friends  present,  in  aught  that 
he  had  done  amiss  to  them  in  his  brief  sojourn 
below.  He  desired  his  mother  to  cut  from  his 
beautiful  hair,  several  locks,  which  he  distributed 
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with  his  own  hands.  He  often  expressed  his 
pleasure  that  his  pulse  Was  growing  weaker, 
and  the  coldness  of  his  limbs  aiaking  progress. 
Several  times  he  had  his  head  raised,  that  he 
might  see  the  change  which  was  going  on  in  the 
swelling  and  color  of  his  body.  He  welcomed 
the  approach  of  death.  It  had  no  terror,  no 
gloom,  no  dark  and  mournful  weeds  upon  it. 
Grace  performed  what  it  had  promised,  and  took 
away  the  sting  of  dying.  With  his  shrunken 
arms  about  the  neck  of  his  mother,  he  said>  in 
reply  to  her  question,  "is  it  hard  to  leave  us  ?" 
he  exclaimed,  "  it  is  very  easy  to  leave  the  world." 
Ah  !  how  priceless  is  such  a  sentence,  to  treasure 
up  in  the  mother's  heart  when  a  child  sleeps  in 
the  grave  ! 

But  the  night  came — his  last  night  this  side 
eternal  and  glorious  day.  During  the  evening 
he  asked  to  have  his  bed  made  once  more  before 
he  died,  and  once  more,  (ah  !  only  once  !)  to  lie 
in  his  father's  arms.  These  had  often  been  his 
refuge  and  his  rest,  not  only  in  the  days  of  nest- 
ling infancy,  but  in  later  years  ;  and  especially 
during  the  last  seven  or  eight  days  of  his  life. 
While  thus  reposing  his  worn-out  body — for  the 
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last  time — he  told  the  father  in  trembling  ac- 
cents, that  in  Christ's  arms  he  next  should  lie. 
He  now  failed  fast,  but  his  mind  seemed  more 
than  usually  clear  and  matured.  Boyhood 
seemed  to  have  given  place  to  manhood — the 
manhood  of  a  serene  and  ripened  Christian. 
At  length  the  physical  powers  became  almost  un- 
able to  act  as  the  instrument  of  the  mind.  The 
soul  seemed  to  retire  within  itself — to  its  own 
inner  temple — as  if  to  gather  energy  for  the  new 
song  to  which,  ere  the  morrow's  sun  arose,  it 
would  be  introduced.  His  voice  became  faint, 
and  his  accents  incoherent.  Pain  had  left  him, 
for  his  end  was  to  be  peace.  A  half  hour  before 
his  death  he  ceased  to  move.  He  seemed  like  a 
child  asleep  on  the  bosom  of  its  mother.  No  dis- 
tortion of  face — no  shivering  of  the  limbs — no 
rattling  of  the  throat,  was  upon  him.  He  was 
walking  down  the  valley  with  Jesus,  upheld  and 
strengthened  by  him.  A  soft,  and  even  melo- 
dious moan,  like  the  moan  of  a  bright-beaming 
infant,  fell  upon  the  silence  of  the  room  in  which 
he  met  his  victory — he  gasped,  slightly  gasped, 
and  awoke  with  angels  and  with  God. 

THE    END. 
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